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“ The health of the people is the prosperity of the nation.” 


When doctors disagree, who shall decide ? ” 

** Each shall decide for himself— and therefore not a little for others also-* 
after careful study and fair trial.” 


**Take up a method of practice honestly, and then, if you do not find the 
higher truth, you will have the right to say that there is no truth in the plan 
[hr No faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothing [except the possi- 
bility] until you find it out for yourself. The study takes a long time and 
constant practice, but there is no mystery in it. What / preach you must 
practise, to see whether these things happen or not. With practice, within 
a few days a little glimpse will come, enough to give you encouragement 
and hope. No amunt of reasoning will prove it to you, until you have 
demonstrated it for yourself. As one practice cannot suit everyone^ various 
methods will be recommended, and everyone by actual experieiue will find out 
that which helps him Vivekananda. 


First Edition, September 1902; Second Edition, November 1902 i 
Third Edition, March 1904. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
IMPRESSION. 

♦Since the publication of the first edition of 
“Avenues to Health ” in 1902, a great many useful 
Ibtters and criticisms have reached me ; for which I 
here pffer very genuine thanks. I see, however, 
that my point of view has not been realised by some 
of these readers. To urge a certain course as worth 
a fair examination and trial, because it seemed not 
only safe but also simple and cheap, is one thing ; 
to insist that all and shall try it is another 
thing. What I wanted to get was an authoritative 
statement of results— proportions of successes and 
failures under this or that treatment. Such a col- 
lection of statistics should be made by professional 
physicians. All that I could do was to mention 
what I had experienced or had been able to 
ascertain. It is not so much a fair hearing that I 
wanted : it was a fair experimenting. This is all 
that 1 asked for — not a verdict that the treatment was 
unknown or ridiculous ; but that after fair trial it had 
either succeeded or had failed as a general result. 

To illustrate my point of view, not long ago a 
man came to me with a new food and a dozen 
favourable reports on it, by specialists. I asked if 
these specialists had tried the food for themselves. 
No. Not one of them had. The Directors of the 
Company had not tried it, either,^ All were con- 
vinced of the absolute perfection of the food, so they 
said. But only'one — the commercial traveller him- 
self— had been really convinced to the extent of 
living on it. Now’ when my sister and I tried the 
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Prejaee to the ^lird Im^ession 

food it gave us horrible nausea and pain. I-'do not 
condemn the food. I merely refuse to recommepd 
it. The man had the outrageous impudence to pne- 
tend that his reports — one and all by analysts who 
had not tested the food internally — were “ right ” and 
that my sister and I were “ wrong.” For a contra.st 
to this all too common method of vicarious experi- 
mentation, see page 103. 

Now if that food had suited me, still I should nok 
have dogmatised. It might still have proved pre- 
eminently unsuitable to most other people. 

But what gives this book any value which it 
possesses is that I do not make the mistake of saying. 
“ Because this suits me, therefore it suits you.” 
H ow can 1 tell ? A glance through the Cor- 
rective and Additional Notes will, I hope, show that 
I am open to confess where I have been wrong. 
What I feel at the lime, I try to express truthfully, 
if, later on, 1 feel differently, then I am not ashamed 
to say so, I am proud to think that my mind is 
still open to change as soon as a better way of 
thinking is set before it. 

It is surely a most strange thing to boast of—that 
one has not retracted. When every week throws 
new light on old data, and upsets old conclusions, of 
a truth the man who has never “ retracted ” is likely 
to be a person of such vague generalities that the 
world cannot use them in daily life, or else a person 
of definite advices which may be good to-day but will 
be harmful next year. • 

For niy part, I am an experimenter, as fair as I . 
can manage to be. I cite results of experiment^. 
The many hundreds of letters that I have had, seem 
to show that I am a very ordinary type of person, 
since what suits me suits many others. Yet there are, 
in another compartment of my desk, letters— 1 own 
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up to tens of letters — which show that what suits 
me does mt syit all. The failures appear to me to 

about one in ten ; possibly thfere are loti of others 
that I do not know. I can only offer statistics for 
what they are worth. 

The readers who wish for further information 
, about subjects, only outlined here, are referred to 
Routledge’s Fitness Series, wbicn will deal with 
^tatters in more detail. I regret that I cannot 
undertake to advise individuals gratuitously aboi\t 
their exercise or eating or brain-work. If I began 
that philanthropic scheme, I should have little time 
to exercise or eat or work for myself. Besides there 
are plenty of specialists who will be only too glad to 
impart their information, and if not to remove his 
evil at any rate to remove a considerable part of 
“ the root of all evils.” 


Cambridge. 1904. 




CORRECTIVE AND ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE 
THIRD LMPRESSION. 

Footnote to pp. 37, 43, 56, 216, 293. 

Mr. R. Wells died in *1903, at a good old age. I do not know 
of anyone else who understands the “ Lcbenswecker as he did. 

Footnote to p. 49. 

1 now prefer to take nothing to eat till i.o or 1.30, even when 
1 begin work at 7.0 and play a hard game of tennis ii.o to i.o. 
But my first experiences of the No»Breakfast Plan were a failure. 
Letters from numerous correspondents assure me that the Plan 
suits most of them, sometimes at once, but generally not till a few 
days of trial are past — say between four and seven days. 

Note to p. i2r, re “Uric Acid.” 

Dr. Marshall Hall has made some valuable researches about the 
Xanthins or Purins. He has found that different people have 
enormously different powers of getting rid of them or at least of 
being little injured by them. He seems to think that fresh eggs 
contain scarcely any (if any) Purins, whereas eggs that have 
“lived” for longer contain more, perhaps as the result of vital pro- 
cesses and used-up. materials. In allowing for individuality ac- 
cording to actual tests, he has taken a siep far in advance of Dr. 
Haig's results. 

Pp. 124 (Diet and Feeding), and 296 (Indigestion). 

Dr. Albert Gresswell has pointed out that. I failed to mention 
the importance of good teeth for purposes of digestion in the case^ 
of children and adults. Now that dentistry— a thoroughly pro- 
gressive art — can save so many teeth which would once have been 
extracted without remorse, the matter is a comparatively simple 
one \ and, though not free from pain or expense, yet the visit in 
time saves a great deal of both. As to infants, milk and not 
starch is their proper food. The Dr. Rotch method of milk- 
prescription— carried out at the St. Francis Hospital, Hampstead 
— is one of the best object-lessons to mothers in the Twentieth 
Century. 

P, 172. Air. 

It would require an able specialist to write Satisfactorilv on the 
subject of “ Climatic Stations and Mineral Spas ” — a topic kindly 
suggested to me by Dr, Alhi^rt Gresswell, who points out how 
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many exist, for various good purposes, in France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Norway, Switzerland, America, etc. Much 
the effect depends on soil and subsoil, amount of pzoo^ distance 
from the sea, elevation, etc. 

P. 175. Breathing. 

There is no “one and only right way pf breathing. Each 
way is right— -by itself or with other ways*^in its own place. The 
lowest breathing usually sends the abdomen-wall out and the 
diaphragm down as. you breathe in deeply through the nostrils, 
then draws the abdomen-wall in and the diaphragm up as you 
breathe out. The middle breathing is clearly understood if you 
draw the abdomen-wall in and the diaphragm up and then send 
the chest- walls out in various directions as you breathe in through 
the nostrils, then draw them in as you breathe out. For the 
.highest breathing, first try the lowest in breathing (abdomen out, 
diaphragm down) then, almost at the same instant, the middle 
breathing (abdomen in, diaphragm up, chest walls out), then, 
keeping abdomen In, and diaphragm up, and drawing chest walls 
in, force the breath *up to the top of the lungs by bending for- 
wards. But do not strain. The fullest breathing uses all three 
methods, almost in a single action, so easily do thpy blendt 

Pp. 180, 193, Science of Exercise. 

The value of remedial work with Apparatus — such as the 
Quarter Circle, the Climbing Rope, the Stretcher— was under- 
estimated when I wTote this (in 1902,) as was also the value of. 
Gymnastics (a) in the hands of competent teachers, and especially 
(b) for those who are attracted by it. So long as a system keeps 
people supple and fit and fresh, and preserves in them the young 
habit of mind and “ sporting ” spirit together with the experience 
and cqmmim sense of manhood and womanhood, that system * 
must be good, whatever be the theory ! 

Our ideal would be, (i) All-round training for varied exercises 
and games and athletics, when we are young ; (a) aU-round train- 
ing for the whole of life, including digestion, excretion, cleanliness, 
rest, positions, movements, if possible when we are young, other- 
wise— by remedial work — when we are no longer young ; (3) 
all-round exercise, together with one or two special hobbies, later 
on. 

What I should like to see is more training of more people fer-% 
all-round life — including “ vegetative ^ and recreational as well 
sedentary — and less straining of few people for one-sided i 
suits— espeqially a few games or forms of athletics.^ . ‘ .* ■ 
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* Routledge's ‘^Alphabet of Athletics” (before Feb. 1904) will 
suggest a Course of training for all round nthletics, not as a com- 
plete Course, but as part of a complete Course. Its , objects-^ 
besides athletic improvement— are physical economy, supplenessj 
and the preservation of the best habits of boyhood and girlhood. 

P. 194. Games and Athletics. 

’ Besides the physical value of Games and Athletics, when per- 
formed rightly, and therefore when prepared for keenly and 
steadily, the mental value of the Play-Spirit is incalculable. “I 
will play the game as skilfully and as fairly as I can. I will do 
the best I can with whatever comes next. Success is not to win, 
nor to play well, but to play better than before. I will play with 
heart and soul, and enjoy the game.” This is the Play-Spirit that 
we can learn most easily through Games and Athletics, and then 
transfer to any and every department of life with considerable 
advantage to ourselves and to that department — especially if it be 
“ business.” 

P.290. Disease. ^ ^ 

A critic objects that a certain disease is an unmitigated curse. 
He has misunderstood my meaning. I assume that all un- 
pleasant things — things unpleasant to our ordinary senses — have 
been deserved by us in this or in some past life, and are actually 
required by ourselves, owing to the Law of Cause and Effect. The 
disease, however, becomes a blessing if we use it rightly. It is 
not only a piece of justice, but also a practice-ground for some 
virtue that we need to develop. If we do not develop that 
virtue, then the disease is not a blessing. But the fault lies with 
ourselves, not with our practice-ground. 

P. 400, Religion. 

Of course the ** Religion ” criticised here is not the real religion 
— the living and expanding and creative principle — which the 
best men and women have taught and practised, have lived and 
loved, but the dead and narrow and deadening dogma, the “ bind- 
ing” influence, which includes among its other fallacies this: 
that we are separate individualities with only one earthly life 
apiece, instead of indissolubly-dependent members with many 
lives apiece, each life being an effect, a training-ground, and a 
cause ; a fruitagei, a soil, and a seed. 
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PREFACE. 


No dogmatism — only suggestions of what may be useful ; no one 
•ingle path for all — but many paths from which each individual may 
select his own ; no guarantee of immediate success, racher a plea for 
fair personal trial before a verdict be passed. This is the truest 
“ Science of Health” until we know at least a hundred times as much 
as we do concerning the myriad chang:es which are constantly going 
on within our bodies and within our minds. 

There is no universal panacea, no sin_£Tle and 
only avenue to complete health, though the past 
century has heard many a treatment called the uni- 
versal and only avenue by various fanatical indi- 
viduals or classes. “Fast,” “Take no breakfast,” 
“ Eat slowly,” “Take no meat,” “Take nothing but 
meat and water,” “ Breathe deeply,” “ Do strength- 
exercises,” “ Practise Suggestion and develop your 
mind-forces,” — all these commandments we know 
well. But not one of these is likely to be by itself 
the means of complete health for all. 

It is true that at least one avenue is absolutely 
essential to full health, namely purity. But even this 
has different approached for different individuals ; 
nor will it, unaided, lead to complete health for all, 
unless we give the word its very highest sense, a 
sense not generally associated with the word in our 
own language to-day. The rest of the avenues also 
home different approaches for different individuals. 
‘ Healers ’ talk glibly of Diet, Exercise, Fresh Air, 
Water, Heat, Electricity, and so on, ds beihg certain 
means of cure. Each of these (as well as many 
others) may be an avenue to some health for some 
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individuals. But in each of these there are many 
and various lines or ways of walking. » 

“Wholesome Diet.”' Yes, but what diet? Per- 
haps the answer of the “ healer ” is “ A ‘Vegetarian ^ 
diet.” Yes, that may be so ; but what “ Vegetarian ” 
diet? Is it to be fruits and nuts, or grains or 
grain-products, or milk, or milk- products, or pulses, ^ 
or vegetables, or certain kinds out of each class, or 
certain combinations from two or more of these 
classes ? And, if so, what combinations ? Who 
.shall say ? Read the ‘ Vegetarian ’ literature 
carefully and you will find many sects, each sect 

maintaining that “ Nothing can be better than 

(ihis is the commonest formula). And then there 
are the Hindus and other peoples who have their 
strict rules, and thrive on their various foods, and 
yet do not write to the ' Vegetarian ’ papers at all. 
And how shall we eat ? ' Shall we, obeying one of 
the ‘healers,’ swallow no fibre or cellulose? And 
when and how often shall we eat ? Once a day, or 
twice, or three times, or four times ? And what 
shall we drink ? And how ? And how often ? 

Or let us look along the avenue of "Exercise." ■ 
“Exercise is necessary to health.” I have read 
this in the writings of many vague authors lately. 
Yes, but what exercise ? Is it to be ordinary 
walking, or cycling, or athletics, or games, or 
“ strength-and-strain ” exercises (with or without 
this or the other apparatus), or the Macdonald 
Smith fast full movements, or the Delsarte (Miss 
Call and Mrs. Archer) slow reposeful movements? 
Or combinations of these ? And, if so, what com- 
binations? How much exercise shall we take? and 
how often ? 

Again, let us admit “ Water” to be “ necessary to 
health.” Yes, but is it to be cold, or cool, or warm. 
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or ^ hot, or in “permutations and combinations”? 
And, if so, in what permutations and combinations ? 
And how shall we use the water: with stomach- 
washings, enemas, partial or whole “packs,” or 
baths, or spongings, or douches, or sprays, or rub- 
i bings ? How often ? • ■ 

• Or consider those mighty powers, Imagination 
\ qgid "Suggestion" (especially Self-suggestion) : how 
shall we use theYn ? Shall we “ imagine ” pictures, 
or ideas, or sentences seen or heard ? If sentences, 
then what sentences ? When ? how often ? under 
what physical conditions ? 

There is no one and only panacea, there is no 
one single avenue to complete health for all alike ; 
there is no one single way in which all must 
walk alike in any one of the avenues. 

Yet health is pre-eminently and abundantly worth 
while for every individual. Who in the wide world 
would not give time and trouble if, let us say after 
six months or a year or even two years, he could 
have (and really feel that he had) a pure and strong 
and enduring and active and prompt and attractive 
body, with its almost if not quite inevitable sequel, 
a pure and strong and enduring and active and 
prompt and attractive mind ; if he could know that 
healthy blood and healthy thoughts were his, well 
earned and henceforth well assured ? 

Mo:St of us, however, feel that this life is too short 
to enable us to try all the avenues and all the ways 
of walking in each ! Though every individual must 
Eventually choose for himself or herself after fair 
trial, though no individual may condemn, un- 
, untried, ^.ny reasonable and ‘feasible way of walking 
in any reasonable and feasible avenue, yet some 
general rules are needed. 

Hence, one out of many sample ^urs has' been 
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outlined in Chapter VI. ; let the readers who wish 
to begin gradually, begin with some such hcSur, 
modifying it to suit their own conditions. Then let 
them fairly try as many of the other avenues as they 
shall think fit, not walking along all on the same day 
— ^that would be an absurd- start — but testing them 
gradually by that personal expo ience which alone can" 
give us certain knowledge. ^ 

The task may be long and not ' altogether easy. 
Yet I can suggest no other way to the desired end, 
to full health of blood and body, of thought and 
mind. Each reader must settle with his own 
conscience how far it is his duty to work for better 
and fuller health ; only let him remember that hig 
particular experiences, whether successful or not, 
and especially his particular devices, may prove of 
the greatest possible service to others. I suppose it 
has been some such idea that has encouraged me to 
experiment in many ways, and to make the results 
known to the public, not that the public would 
thereby learn a general truth, but that it might 
thereby be saved a certain amount of haphazard 
and senseless experimentation, and consequent waste 
of money, time, and energy. 

Every one knows that disease is wont to use some 
one avenue of attack, rather than all the avenues at 
once. This individual, for instance, may be open 
to disease through the lungs ; that individual through 
the liver ; another through the kidneys. The whole 
body may ultimately be affected, and the whole body 
may die, but it is the weakest point that will have 
been the avenue of approach, the point of attack. 

It has not yet been generally recognised, I think, 
that a similar principle is true of health. And yet 
it is obvious that, in thousands of examples, health 
has entered by some one avenue only, or else by 
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'some one avenue especially, eyen if the whole body 
ultimately be affected. In the case of health, 
however, the entry may sometimes be not by the 
weakest point but rather by the strongest. Disease 
seldom or never enters by the strongest point. 

There are people innumerable who have passed 
.from miserable illness to robust health by a use of 
some one method, and even by an apparently un- 
scientific use of it : witness the hundreds of cures 
ev(;n by the clumsiest and rudest and crudest 
applications of cold water, of hot water, of heat (as in 
the “ Baking Cure ”), of electricity and magnetism, 
of colour, of exercise, of rest, of “ Christian Science,” 
of “ Mental Science,” of all sorts of things, perhaps 
actually of drugs. 

The author of this book cannot speak with the 
cocksureness of the ordinary advocates of these and 
other methods: he cannot 'choose for another more 
than one avenue to health, nor can he choose for 
him any single way of walking within any single 
avenue. The most that he can do is to mention 
various avenues, and various ways of walking within 
them, and then to leave to the individual reader the 
task of trying for himself, and thus of deciding for 
himself. By their fruits ye shall judge them, not by 
the theories either of their experienced and trusting 
lovers or of their ignorant and distrustful despisers. 

Yet, for practical purposes, excessively safe vague- 
ness may be as great a mistake as excessively risky 
cocksureness, which at least has the advantage of 
stimulating many patients with hope and confidence, 
and thus of affecting the strength and activity of the 
blood throughout the system. And therefore the 
author has suggested that certain avenues seem to 
him more likely than others to lead to health in 
most cases. 




The great cures for diseases and dis-ease in 
future, and the still greater and nobler preventions, 
seem likely to rest with the cheapest and easiest 
and purest means, and especially with the follow- 
ing : — Simpler foods and fewer meals ; fresh air and 
the habit of correct breathing ; sensible clothing ; 
light and colour ; heat ; water ; the habit of correct ' 
bodily positions ; games and athletics adapted tcj 
city life; brisk full-movement exercises; muscular 
relaxing and the storing of energy ; music ; imagina- 
tion and “ self-suggestion ; ” gradual training of 
sensation and observation, intellect, emotion and 
desire, will and action ; last, but not least, the 
highest possible ideal of boyhood and girlhood, 
manhood and womanhood — the ideal that is both 
physical and aesthetic and intellectual and social 
and economical and moral and spiritual — kept 
constantly in view as being the reality which some 
day must and shall be reached and visibly expressed. 

But as yet there is no exact general Science of 
any one of these vital subjects, except perhaps of 
the ideal, which is still, however, scarcely more than 
aidream that is forgotten when one awaketh ? Still’ 
less is there any fixed Code of Laws for any given 
individual. Thus no authority can safely say 
precisely which of these avenues are best for you 
personally ; or precisely when, howj how often, you 
personally shall use them. 

Therefore each must learn by personal experi- 
ment, meanwhile guiding himself, and saving time 
and trouble for himself, by studying the personal 
experiments of others. Let each, therefore, study 
this book with this object — to save himself time and 
trouble, not to find rules, of universal application.- 

All these and other “Avenues to Health”, are 
selected and treated here according to what seems 



\(a) most likely to be near to general laws [not, 
nmrk me, to universal laws] ; ,and also * 

(b) most likely — an essential consideration — to 
be tried by many classes or individuals, especially 
the poor and those who seek after useful truth for 
themselves, for humanity, for postes ity. 

Above all, to the vast majority of mankind — I do 
<iot say to all — I urgently recommend gradual 
beginnings under eersy condllions. 1 would say, 
keep the ideal persisently, obstinately, in view, but 
do not forget to start with the actual and real. 
Secure your first ground, and do not secure too 
much first ground. The Romans won a little land, 
made it peculiarly their own, “assimilated” it, 
before they began their rapid conquests. So did 
the English. The Etruscans apparently did not ; 
neither did the Argives, nor' the Persians. Too 
great an empire quickly won and loosely held has 
always fallen. 

Do not try too many avenues at once; The 
best avenues for most people will be pointed out 
in a special Chapter. We must remember how far 
from real health most people are, and how mi|||fh 
there is to be unmade as well as to be made afresh. 
A successful physician in America remarked that 
“ taking something, doing something for the health, 
was the burden of lives almost innumerable ; very 
few people were so well that some improvement 
was not desirable.” 

' I can count on my fingers the really healthy men 
whom I have ever met. “What of So-and-so?” 
perhaps you ask, naming soine celebrated athlete. 
Well, he does not seem to me to be healthy all- 
round and throughout. He does not seem to me 
to be healthy in intellect, or even in body, under all 
sorts of conditions. For example, keep him in a 
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city, and deprive him of his athletics for six months ; 
then will he be healthy in body? He is dependeljt 
on his environment : he is not free. Or perhaps 
you point out to me some man of intellect. But 
put him on a cricket-field, and try his physical 
health, his endurance, his activity, his prompt con- 
trol of his limbs. You will see that he is not really 
healthy, all-round . and throughout. Of the morals 
of the athlete, and of the man of intellect, I say 
nothing, except that if either of these two persons 
be immoral he cannot be considered as even physi- 
cally healthy. Neither is the typical saint physically 
healthy either. The general idea of a saint is an 
anamiic individual, such as, alas, we too often see 
represented in church windows. 

Yet everyone of us would like to come nearer to 
the ideal of health, if, as must be the case, the 
greater the health is, the greater also must be the 
athletic success, the better the intellectual and moral 
standard, and the higher the happiness. But how 
can we come nearer to the ideal ? 

“The literature on what to eat and what not to 
eat, on what to do and what not to do, on medicines 
that convert human stomachs into drug-stores, is 
simply boundless.” There are hundreds of books 
which give us instruction. But most of these have 
three general faults. 

(1) They insist on special conditions. Many of 
them say, for instance : “ Spend your time in the 
open air.” This is the favourite advice for con- 
sumptives. But how can we do this if our livelihood 
is gained by work in an office or a factory ? Besides, 
this takes up much time, whereas peopleware im- 
patient, and want immediate results. 

(2) Some one path to health is generally guaran- 
teed as an absolutely certain path for every one. 
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For example, it may be fresh air» or exercise, or 
s^me special set of exercises, or some special way of 
breathing', or some special set of foods, or it may be 
fasting, or some water- treatment, or what not. 

(3) If more than one path be recommended, then, 
as a rule, the recommended paths are either only 
physical or only mental. There are many “Chris- 
tian Scientists and “ Mental Scientists ” who 
utterly neglect all the physical paths to health; at 
least in theory. They say that it will not matter 
what our body does, so long as our thoughts are 
right. They forget that, for most of us, right 
thoughts are impossible apart from a right body with 
pure and active and strong blood. For the riajority, 
•on the present plane of evolution, physical helps are 
Preferable, even if the fuhtre lies with the Ingker 
mental helps, and especially with Self-suggestion. 

This book offers to its readers many physical 
avenues, and many mental avenues. But much of 
the emphasis will be laid on the mental avenues, 
because they are new to most readers, and because 
they are most neglected by physicians. Especially 
is the intellio'ence to be trained and cultivated that 
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it may with freedom find out the best ways and 
means. Emphasis has also been laid on those 
avenues which seem to be most successful, especially 
after certificated doctors have failed to cure. No 
emphasis is laid on any avenue merely because it is 
orthodox ! This book, has nothing to do with ortho- 
doxy. There are already plenty of books about the 
orthodox treatments. The importance will be found 
to be assigned to the cheaper avenues already alluded 
to in this Preface. 

Moreover this book ofifers many physical avenues 
and many mental avenues for ordinary conditions^ 
for a town-clerk who has to spend all his day in 



an ofifice, or for a factory-girl who has to spend all 
her day in a work-shop. Especially is it written for 
the impatient. It is to them in particular that certain 
rapid means of restoring the natural health are offered. 
As examples of such means one might quote the 
early morning light-and-air-bath with 

brisk full-movement exercises, and followed by 
muscular relaxing, and the Lebenswecker (Chapter 
XXX), if this shall suit the individual. 

Provided that the advice which I give can be put 
into practice by these people, the city-clerks and the 
factqry-girls and the impatient, then a foHiori it can 
be put into practice by almost any one and every 
one. But it is not for a moment to be imagined that 
the rapid cures which I suggest are permanent cures t, 
they are temporary helps which may give quick re- 
lief. They may hurry on the processes of nahtre. 
They need not remove the deep cause of the mischief, 
which probably can only be removed by a new way 
of living. Yet at any rate it cannot be denied that 
such cures are very simple for people in all softs of , 
circumstances. As a writer in the “ Fortnightly 
Review” aptly remarked: “In practice one must 
consider the organisation of modern society in large 
cities, such as London or Paris. One cannot debar 
a civilised member of society from going to the 
theatre, etc., for ever.” One must find avenues in 
which the public will agree to walk. 

As to the keynote of this book, it is expressed in 
the Yogi Vivekdnanda’s well-known work on the 
Indian Yoga-practice. This practice is often pooh- ^ 
poohed as ridiculous ; but a quotation will show that 
at least it is not stated ridicutously ; in fact, no one 
has ever said anything less extreme, less exaggerated^ 
tfian the following : — 

“ Take up a method of practice honestly, and then. 
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i^you do not find the higher truth, you will have the 
right to say that there is no truth in the plan. , No 
faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothing until you 
find it out for yourself. The study takes a long time 
and constant practice, but there is no mystery in it. 
What I preach, you must practise, to see whether 
these things happen or not. With practice, within 
a few days a little glimpse will come, enough to give 
you encouragement and hope. No amotmt' of reason- 
ing will prove it to you, until you have demonstrated 
it for yourself . As one practice cannot suit every one, 
various methods will be recommended and every one. 
by actual experience will find out that 7vkich kelps him 
most.” 

Although mine is not a book on Yoga-practice, 
still these words will serve to express my point of 
view as well as the point of view of Vivekananda. 
Each should find for himself his own avenues, both 
physical and mental. Each should try at least o-ne 
physical and one mental avenue, and each must 
choose his own way of walking in it. For example, let 
us suppose that your physical avenue is diet, and that 
within this avenue you have chosen the ‘ No-break- 
fq^t’ plan, which thousands have adopted with success 
in America. Then keep to this plan till it ceases to 
suit you, but do not make it your only avenue. Per- 
haps with it you may combine brisk exercise, arid the 
art of relaxing the muscles. You may also combine 
some form of Self-suggestion. But you need steady 
practice before you can tell whether this or that be 
your avenue or not. And you need such practice 
before you can honestly and safely condemn. 

For all the avenues are practical and nearly all have 
been actually used by myselP anci by many others 

* The colour-treatments are an ^ception. 
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with great advantage. I look forward to improving 
constantly in health, and I hope that I have been in^- 
provihg constantly in health during the last few years. 
And certainly there is only a single one of these 
avenues in which I do not to some extent walk. 

Above all, there is no mystery in this book. \ 
would rather confess my ignorance than pretend that 
I can explain one half of the reasons for what I sug- 
gest. A confession of ignorance is not seldom the ' 
truest wisdom. The more one examines concrete 
examples, the more one concludes that each individual 
avenue has to be tried and judged on its own merits. 
To show how little each can judge without trying, 
and how liable the highest authorities are to give 
quite the wrong advice, I mention two cases which 
have recently come under my notice. 

A friend of mine went to a leading specialist, and 
was told that he had a weak heart ; that he must 
diet himself carefully, and give up smoking. My 
friend tried the cure for a day or two, but then went 
back to his ordinary way of living, except that he 
added to it more physical and mental 7'ec7'cation than 
before. Within a few months he^pame back to the 
same specialist, who now pronounced him as healthy 
a man as he had ever seen, and nobly confessed him- 
self to have made a mistake in. his former opinion. 
The doctor’s final remark was to the effect that he 
had thought the case to be one of heart-trouble 
and impure blood, whereas it was rather a case of 
nerves. On the other hand, a second friend of mine 
was convinced that his was a case of nerves. It 
had nothing partidblar to do with his blood, he 
thought; and if he could enjoy hiipself, he was per- 
fectly well. But it was|iconclusively proved to him 
that his blood was in a state of exceptional impurity. 
He could not be convinced that anything was 
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wrong with him except his nerves, until he was shown 
the poisons which were coming out of his own body. 

We have need not merely of a number of avenues 
from which to choose, but also of a number of 
simple tests which any one can apply for himself 
We do not want to worry every moment, but 
we want to know what our state cf health is. We 
,want to have simple tests on which we may rely, 
and hence in one Chapter 1 give some easy rules 
about the pulse, the temperature (including the tem- 
perature of the feet), the bowels, and the “uric acid” ; 
and to these I have added the simplest test of all, 
the test of one’s own feelings. For if one has a 
tendency to do good work persistently, and not to 
be slack or to worry ; if one has a tendency really 
to enjoy life uniformly ; if one is. inclined to help 
others ; then one may be fairly sure of one’s health. 
In this -same Chapter I have gathered together a 
few of the simplest remedies, so that he who does 
not satisfy the tests can have at hand some easy 
helps towards restoring the balance. 

It is hoped that the critics will remember the key- 
note of this boo|| and will treat its suggestions as 
thw treated those of “ Muscle, Brain, and Diet.” 
Tre same spirit permeates both works : there is no 
dogmatism, there is only suggestion. Each indi- 
vidual has to decide for himself, after fair trial, 
whether such-and-such a theory be true or not. 
There is only one answer. , It is true for you, if it 
removes your disease and dis-ease, and restores your 
health. For instance, is this or that form of Self- 
suggestion a good theory ? Yc® must study it, and 
try it. and practise it fairly. , Jf after fair study and 
trial and practice you do n^pget satisfactory results, 
then the theory is not true (or is not yet true) for 
you ; and that is probably the answer which chiefly 
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concerns you. The book is not dogmatic, arbitary, 
fanatical ; and it is not final. New light about health 
'must be thrown on the subject every year, nay, every 
week. At first many of the ideas seemed to me quite 
absurd. One of the absurdest was Dewey’s “ No- 
breakfast plan ” ; but it appears to have suited the 
great majority of those who have tried it, and the 
physiological reasons seem to be sound up to a 
certain point. Other means to health, which at first 
sight might appear needless, are the systems of 
muscular relaxing, of brisk full-movement exer- 
cises, the Lebenswecker, the colour-cures, and so 
on ; but all have met with great success in a vast 
number of cases where they have been tried. I 
have tried all these {except the colour-cures), and 
have found them all to be good for me. I have 
found them all to be easy and cheap, and good for 
me, and therefore, possibly, to be good for many 
others besides myself. These avenues, and I hope 
all the others in this book, are in the direction of 
economy, simplicity, and adaptation- to all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, boys and girls. In 
most of these avenues each reader can walk by hiniself , 
and walk safely. 

I had at first intended to write only a short book ; 
but then these fresh ideas flooded in upon me, and I 
did not like to set them aside and leave them unde- 
scribed. I had to give up a great deal of time to 
putting them to a fair personal test. The results of 
my experiments have led me to write a far longer 
book than I should have written at first. But I 
preferred to be more safe and accurate in my advice. 
I did not see what I could fairly omit; I tnought it 
best to mention all the avenues so that I m,iglit suit 
all people. And there can be no doubt whatever 
that every year will make me change my opinion 
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• somewhat, now in this direction, and now in that. 
At present the most I can do is tO ask for free 
criticism and suggestion — if possible, after a fair 
individual experimentation. 

Those who wish to read the book quickly can 
pass over the quotations, many of which are printed 
in smaller type. F or the convenience of such readers 
I have given summaries of the arguments of the 
•most important Chapters ; specimens will be found 
in Chapter XIV (the Two-meal or One-meal Plan), 
Chapter XV (Slow Eating), Chapter XXXVI, (Self- 
suggestion). 

Ordinary “ cranks ” may be dehned as those who 
have one theory which (whether it be eniirely*or parti- 
ally or not at all true or feasible, and whether or no it 
be a source of physical and mental well-being to them- 
selves as individuals), they importunately command 
every one everywhere instantly to put into full 
practice, on pain of physical and mental annihilation. 

The author of this work gives no commandment 
whatsoever beyond this: “Try fairly before you 
condemn.” He points out a large number of ways 
which have not only helped to give health, or to 
give it more abundantly, to numbers of others besides 
himself, but which have also proved available and 
, workable in daily life without an utter subversion of 
custom, of fashion, of reputation fer saneness. 
N ot one is guaranteed as by itself a certain means 
of cure ; only one is insisted on as an essential 
foundation to true health. All the others await the 
verdict of each experimenter for himself. By their 
fruits ye shall know them : not by my theoretical 
defence, nor yet by another’s theoretical objection. 

The scout must often be content to make 9 
negative report. . In this or that direction, he might 
say, there seems to be less danger than along your 
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prii^tent line of march ; there may be some danger, 
but we have not seen any. You cannot stay whefe 
you are. You must move forwards. And this or 
that path seems the best to try. It is only in the 
spirit of a scout in a little known country that I 
have ventured to offer any advice at all. Where I 
have sensed danger, as along the myriad paths of 
“druggery without drudgery,” I have urged every 
reader to step warily or to step elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than use the 
words of Hume, “the cheerful sceptic,”* in order to 
emphasise my own point of view. After consider- 
able study and experience, “as a result I found 
myself in each case wiser than before, but too wise 
to incalculate a positive doctrine. I must be a 
sceptic till I am sure of my beliefs. I know only 
one side of my story. I await further insights. I 
am as yet unable fully to discover. Therefore I 
leave so-and-so an open question. As to my 
fellows, I can teach them only as I personally deem 
wisest. I shall frankly tell them that I have one 
hope to give them, for I will not mask as one who 
positively knows. In my relations with them I am 
concerned only with my attitude towards them, not 
with theirs, unless they ask my help. 1 am an 
egoist if you like. But I am an altruist by aspira- 
tion. I am contagiously happy, and feel no shame. 
Show me that I am wrong, and I will gladly listen. 
I wait, and am happy. All problems will remain 
open questions with me until I' know truth beyond 
all doubt. And I say. as a parting word : Be not 
afraid of investigation. Where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis happier to be wise,” 

Eustace Miles. 

King’s College, 

Cambridge, . 

* Quoted by Horatio Dresspr in ** Voices of Hope.** 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

MANY AVliNUES 

Mankind are various, as the world is wide. — Cowper, 

As one practice cannot suit evicryone, various n'‘ethods will be 
advanced, and every one by actual experience will find out which 
will help him most. — Vivekdnanda, 

Seek it not by any on6 road. To each temperament there is one 
road which seems the most desirable. No one alone can take the 
disciple more than a single step onwards. All steps are necessary 
to make up ihe ladder . — Light on the Path. 

Along the sea-shore many men and women are looking at the 
roads of silver by which the moon seems to beckon them to come 
nearer her quieting tenderness. Each sees one road only, the 
road from the moon to him or her ; and this is the case also when 
one is sailing on the sea. It is by standing where others have 
stood, by being where others have been, that each can realise how 
the roads to the centre are myriad. Should any reach the moon 
herself, he would then appreciate the varieties of choice. And he 
would find — that the moon herself was not the final source of light. 

I HOPE that the public and the critics will receive this 
book as kindly and as sensibly as they received Mu$cle, 
Brain, and Diet** The present work shows its^spirit by 
its title more clearly than that book did. The key-note 
there was : Such-and-such foods h^ve suited me ex- 

f llently, therefore they may possibly suit jyou well. You 
ould not condemn them' nor adopt; them entirely till 
after a fair trial*' This key-note was i^uched in the very 
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beginning of the Preface, yet more than ten rcacleis wrote 
to the following effect : You arc inistakcn in supposing 
that your foods will necessarily suit every one.” Here 
there shall be no chance of such an error. I have put the 
plural “ Avenues” in the title. .There are many avenues 
to perfect health. Not one is to be condemned as useless 
for you personally until you personally have given it a 
fair trial. Try several avenues^ and then choose and keep 
to those ivhich are YOURS. You need not try all ; but 
you may find it worth while to try a large number, 
testing each sensibly and carefully. 

It is in this respect that my views differ from the 
views of most, other advi.ser.s. 

* Health, like truth, may be compared to a ball, or 
to a .solid wooden .figure that has many flat sides. It 
should be able to stand firm on whichever side you put 
it or throw it. Health mu.st be able to adjust itself to 
any new conditions, or at least to any new conditions in 
which one is at all likely to be put or thrown. If one has 
to make a solid wooden figure with many sides, though all 
the sides must be flat that the figure may be perfect, yet 
they need not all be made flat at once. We can begin 
with one out of the many side.s. Let the figure stand firm 
on this, while we are finishing off the other sides with a 
view to future upsettings of the balance. 

What are the many sides, and with which side shall 
we begin ? I can partly answer the first question, 
“ What are the many sides of complete health ? ” But 
I cannot answer the second, “ With which side of health 
shall we begin ? ” The whole point of this book is that 
I can partly answer the first question, but cannot possibly 
answer the second question for any individual. 

Avenues may be a somewhat better comparison than 
the sides of the solid figure. There is a state of correct 
instincts, and he who is in that state has not to walk along 
any of the avenues consciously. But he who is not yet 
in #iat state has to make use of one or more of the 
avenues in order that he may arrive at that state. 

A good example of one such atenue is Mrs. Helen 
Wilmans* “ Mental Science " school at Sea Breeze, in 
Florida. ‘‘Medical Science’' is apt to scoff at such 
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schools, and, so it seems to me, at many means of cure 
which are successful. But the obvious work of “ Medical 
Science'’ is to investigate^ not to scoff. If “Medical 
Science " would only investigate, it should arrive at the 
following statistics. Most of the patients who came to 
be cured were in a terrible state of health, partly owing 
to the many drugs that doctois had recommended. 
There were not a few cases which the doctors had pro- 
nounced incurable. If this school managed to cure only 
one or two per cent, of such cases, there would be good 
reason in the demand for investigation. As a matter of 
fact, it will be found that this school (I do not speak of 
“ Mental Science " or “ Christian Science ” schools in 
general, but of this school in particular, which adopts 
almost the same general methods that Jesus used) 
claims to have far more cures than failures, the pro- 
portion being perhaps 90 per cent. It is the work of 
“ Medical Science ” to verify or to disprove such results, 
to make the decision pnhlic. We have waited too long 
for doctors to do. this, and now it is time that the public 
knew the truth. Proper “ Mental Science " is an avenue 
to health, not the sole avenue, but one avenue, and 
if I am to believe the evidence of rny eyes a more success- 
ful one than “ Medical Science" in its present condition. 

The underlying idea is that the real and true Self 
within each person is, as it were, a stream connected 
with God as its Fountain or Source. This was 
what Jesus meant when he said “The Father and I are 
one," and when he wished all others to be one with the 
leather. Now this stream, when we go deep enough down 
into the Fountain, or high enough up to the Source, 
cannot possibly be unhealthy; if it be God Himself, it 
were terrible i)lasphemy to call Him unhealthy. This 
real and true higher Self is always within, but it is not 
always easily recognised. The stars are always in the 
sky, but they are not always seen by us. It will be 
only under peculiar conditions that we shall see them in 
the day-time. In the same way a magic lantern in the 
day-time may throw its light onto a white sheet, bht 
we shall not .see the picture unles^s we pull down the.^ 
blinds. This higher Self is always within, however, and 
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it can rebuild, and can find expression by means of, 
lower self. This is the teaching of “ Mental Science.” • 
That it can do this rebuilding by natural means, the 
following example will show. It is well-known that 
slow, deep and full breathing is another avenue to 
health. There are some who maintain that it is the 
chief avenue to health, and many teachers and writers, 
in the West and* in the East, give minutb instructions as 
to breathing. Checkley, Sandow, the Hindu Yogis, and 
the nerve-trainers alike emphasise the importance of 
correct breathing. But “ Mental Science ” claims to pro- 
duce correct breathing without any conscious thought of 
such physical methods. The following oi^e-sided dictum 
(from Mrs. Helen Wilmans) is interesting hdite: 

“ Physicians recommend deep breathing. You can compel your- 
self to take in and expel large quantities of air, and you will get 
more oxygen in your blood for the time being, but you cannot 
establish a system of forced breathing in your organisation. But, 
in the treatment which I have spent s.o much time in describing, 
the truth administered to yourself by yourself puts its own com- 
pulsion upon the involuntary muscles, by demanding, for the pur- 
poses of growth, more oxygen ; and the deep breathing will 
establish itself in your system independently of any effort on your 
part.” [For the ‘truth’ as set forth by this writer, the ‘truth’ by 
which she claims to produce this result, see Chapter XXI f] 

But how shall we realise Mrs. Wilmans “truth,” that 
the real and true Self within us is healthy? We may well 
grant that our highest Self is the part of us w^hich is most 
free and independent of external conditions, in a word, 
most healthy ; but how can we recognise and realise and 
believe? We should like to believe, but cannot; it is 
the old ca,se of “ Help my unbelief.” “ The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” ^ 

The answer to this question .shows that “Mental 
Science” is not the sole avenue to piealth. A 
vital principle of learning (see Chapter VII.) is to begin 
under the easiest coiiditions : that is to say, in this case, 
when we are really healthy already, or when we feel 
really healthy ; then it is most easy and natural to 
recognise, and realise, and believe in this higher Self. 
While we are • in this condition we can think of the 
“ truths ” such as are described in her books, and they 
will appeal to us, and become a part of ourselves. Then 
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%it will be easier to realise them than when we are less 
• healthy, or when we are unhealthy. Once unhealthiness 
has its hold upon us, it may be too late for us to begin 
by ourselves without some other help. We cannot con- 
vince ourselves that we are really healthy within. We 
must begin when there is apparently no need. And so 
it is in all departments of life. It is in time of peace 
that we must prepare for wan 

And a help towards this health will be one or more 
of the physical avenues. In spite of what the above 
authority says, we should practise slow and deep and 
full breathing consciously. It is not “forced'^ breathing 
— there she begs the w’hole question — it is the truly 
natural l|iteathing of a healthy man. Only, because our 
present state of ill-health is unnatural, we must go a 
little beyond the natural, and restore equilibrium by the 
opposite exaggeration (see Chapter IX.) We must begin 
gradually, and therefore slowly and consciously, and 
even with effort. Every text-book about the matter 
tells us that practice of such breathing, or in fact any 
such practice, soon makes the action easy and, in fact, 
half-automatic and sub-conscious. 

This breathing is only one avenue to health. You 
may ask whether it is your avenue. Checkley may tell 
you, that it is. On the other hand Haig may assert 
that it is not, or at least that it is not your first avenue. 
He will say, ‘‘ Take a proper diet, free from ‘ uric acid.* ** 
Dewey will say, Neither the breathing nor the diet is 
your first avenue. You must first learn to. go without 
breakfast.** 

In answer tp the question, then, whether correct 
breathing is your first avenue, I say it may be, and it is 
xvorth a good fair trial by each person for himself or her- 
self. That is the key-note of this book. 

Among the signs of modern times, as opposed to 
ancient times, is the vast number of different occupations 
open to all. We recognise the sacredness of individual 
tendencies. Each onepf us is somewhat different from 
others, and somewhat different from his father and 
mother. In ancient times the son pf a slave was a slave. 
No one listened to his objections. .Callings were hered- 
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itary. If a boy said, “ I hate hunting, I would rather Ije 
a wood-cutter,*' he was not heard. Now the adviq^ 
rather is, ‘‘Try, and you will find out by personal ex- 
perience.” We are coming more and more to insist on 
a fair trial according to the liking or craving of the 
individual. And, side by side with this sacredness of 
individual tendency, comes the responsibility of individual 
choice, but candid judgment according to results. And 
so it is, not only in professions, but also in health. As 
yet there is no ideal system, but we can trace the ‘ 
tendency everywhere, at least among civilised nations. 

In ancient times individuals followed custom, and 
custom, that inexorable tyrant, was itself the slave of 
geography. In ancient times people were for the most 
part what their geography made them. Buckle cites 
the Egyptians as a striking example. The ancient 
Athenians, as I have shown elsewhere, were a scarcely 
less .striking example. The same might be said of the 
early English. What was not due to the influences 
of geography was chiefly due to some great legis- 
lator, a Lycurgus, a King Alfred, or a Moses who set 
forth his laws in the form of religion. Custom in early 
times, backed . and supplemented by these laws, was 
often very healthy ; and a good instance would be the 
u.se of the simpler foods, which use still survives among 
vast masses of the population of India, Japan, etc. This 
example shows us more clearly than anything else the 
contrast between ancient and modern ages. Modern 
“ Vegetarianism ” in England is an utterly different thing 
from ancient “Vegetarianism” in Egypt In 'Egypt 
this was natural to all the people : in fact it was a neces- 
sity imposed by the Egyptian land itself. Absolutely 
no credit was due to the individual who was a “ Vege- 
tarian *’ then, because he was not able to choose the best 
from the heap of the good and less good things. I wish 
“ Vegetarians ” would cease to speak of ancient life as 
the Golden Age. It was not so grand as this age, for 
it was not an age of choice. It was an age of innocence 
perhaps, but not the highest kifid of innocence — only the 
innocence which came from the ignorant following of a 
good custom. Then arose freedom by degrees, and 
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in^lividual effort. Father* Kneipp is a clear iinstance^of 
ah individual striving against what he considered to be 
a bad custom ; an individual persecuted but persevering. 
He had a great following along his single avenue. Those 
who had v^-alked, and still walk, along this avenue, are 
greater than those who have observed the laws of health 
without knowledge and without cho^je. 

To-day we see more rules of health violated than ever 
.before, and yet we are moving in the right direction 
we are leaving the pursuit of health mbre and more to 
individual choice. If we doubt this for old England, we 
cannot possibly doubt it for new America, where each 
has to find his own avenue of life as well as of health. 
One’s avenue to health maybe a special diet, no break- 
fast,” certain exercises, ‘‘ Alental Science,” or something 
else. We cannot prophesy beforehand which it will be 
for any one person ; and when a “ Science,” such as 
Palmistry or Physiognomy or Phrenology, ventures to 
predict which would be the best avenue of life or of 
health, down drops the dull weight of “ Medical Opinion 
upon that Science ”, and crushes it. There is no ex- 
amination by results ; there is condemnation without 
examination. So we must no longer look to the Medical 
Profession, for it does not knozv, and it will not learn. 
We have to find out for ourselves, and having found out, 
and having assured ourselves that it is our avenue, we 
have to keep to it, and then to try others. This is far 
more interesting than the old way, and gives us far more 
opportunities of benefiting others ; and we cannot too 
often remind ourselves that every fresh opportunity is 
a fresh responsibility. 

The Synopsis of Parts II. and III. will show how 
numerous the avenues are. In Chapter V. we shall 
emphasise once again the necessity for individual choice. 
There, however, a word of warning will be given, Icsl 
readers should be content to dip here and there, and not 
to try any one avenue fairly and thoroughly. \For 
‘‘many avenues” means not “many to be used care* 
lessly,” but “ many to be used carefully, one by one.” 




CHAPTER II 


PE^'^FECT HEALTH AND SOME SIMPLE TESTS ^ 

•*I teach you the overman. Man is something that is to be 
surpassed.”— 

“ Perfect health casteth out fear and care.’' 

Look with biilLdog obstinacy at the ideal as some day it shall 
be ; patiently work your way towards it ; but do not lose sight of 
your present condition and your present surroundings. They are 
the best implements to start with. Alter them in the right direction 
as far as is feasible, if not as far as is possible. 

** Health is the working-man’s capital, and he ought 
to watch over it more than the capitalist over his largest 
investment Health lightens the efforts of body and 
mind ; it enables a man to crowd much work into narrow 
space.” This is how the author of “ Ideal Physical 
Culture” expresses his view, which is good as far as it goes, 
but does not go far enough. Health is more than this. 
It is a positive bias towards good w^ork. It puts a pleasant 
compulsion upon a man to be and to do his \ery best 

When a person says “ I am quite healthy already,” 
he is probably forgetting two vital facts : — 

I. That health is relative, and not only absolute. I con- 
sider the man who is becoming healthier than his past self 
to be, in one sense, truly healthier than the man who is 
becoming less healthy than his past self, even if the lattpr 
appears to be absolutely healthier, man for man. In 
other words, health is to be judged by the tendemy as 
well as by the state at any given moment. 

That health is positive, not negative. Merely not 
to be ill— that is not health ; it is not bad-health, but is 
as far from the true ideal as “ not bad-actions ” are from 
the true ideal of virtue. The standard of health which is 
admitted to be ** good ” by doctors aitd patients is lament- 
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akly low. If health be harmony, then surely even with 
a*headache or a cold of a feeling of worry and discontent 
there cannot be real health any more than with discords 
there can be real harmony. 

A recent writer hSLs described perfect health by a 
diagram, which I alter slightly. 

SPIRIT 'N r BODY 

controls I | 

MfND I / xitxTr. 

(Intellect, Desire, Will) Y \ 

controls I I 

Body J \ Spirit 

This is somewhat vague and intangible. A few 
quotations from ‘Muscle, Brain, and Diet’ (pp. i8-2i), 
will make the ideal more concrete and clearer : 


In addition to the tests [see below] there must be the capacity 
for many kinds of prolonged physical exertion with skill, ease, 
rapidity, and pleasure. But this by itself is not enough. There 
must be the capacity for — here I will go a step further and say the 
tendency to, or even the desire for — many kinds of prolonged in* 
ielleciual exertion, again with skill, ease, rapidity, and pleasure. 

“ But even these two, combined, are not enough. F'or there must 
be — since here the mere capacity is certainly not sufficient — the 
tendency to and the desire for moral activity and exercise (strange 
as the word may sound), with skill, ease, and pleasure. 

“ There is yet a fourth condition, which is really included in the 
third. Good health forces a man to wish that every one else shall 
be healthy also ; it compels a man to work for that end. 

“ My new definition, then, would supersede the old ideas of 
health (especially “not being noticeably ill”), by including them, 
by combining them, by correcting them, and by expanding them. 
And, let me add, the truly healthy man will be content, nay, he will 
prefer, to live as cheaply and as simply as his circumstances allow. 

“ If a man not only looks healthy and satisfies the doctor’s tests, 
but also is enabled to get out of himself nearly the most possible 
good in whatever 7ioble direction and for whatever noble end he 
chooses, as it were turning on bis energies at will now to this work 
and now to that, then, and not till then, I call him healthy. Such a 
man is bound to feel a wish and bias to bring every one else 
into a similar state of good health,” 

There cannot be perfect health if there be not desire 
for, and tendency towards, purity and general self-control, 
patience and calmness, open-mindedness, helpfulness to 
others ; and if there be not contentment and happiness. 
This brings us to a very important point, viz. iude- 
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pendence of outside epuditions. Many people are|Con- 
tented and happy if only they can have this or that^ and 
can live here or there. The perfectly healthy man will be 
healthy in all places, at all times, under (or over) all 
conditions. But how can one achieve this ? 

An answer has been ^iven by the Yogi Viveka- 
nanda, when he says th?it at first one must be quite care- 
ful : the wi'ong food, too little fresh air, a slight mis-^ 
take, will soon be very noticeable. This will be un- 
pleasant. But after a time, if one lives rightly and de- 
vel )ps the mental power, one will rise above these things. 
Not only will the healthy mind choose the healthy con- 
ditions instinctively, and attract the healthy conditions 
to it, but it will also be practically unaffected by what 
would to others seem like unfavourable conditions. 
By this time the mind is learning how to control the 
lower nature, by Aval king in her best ways — at first. 

In other words, the healthy individual will carry 
about with him his own means of kecj)ing his health or 
of restoring it if ever the balance be considerably upset 
And more and more will he cease to rely on natureV; 
coarser forces, such as drugs and electric- apparatus, and 
will prefer to rely on Nature’s Finer Forces,” especially' 
the pOAver of the Spirit and Mind, whether by Self-sug- 
gestion or by some other means. 

At any rate, he who has perfect health will not be 
obliged to use conscious effort to walk along any parti- 
cular avenue to health. In so far as he needs to walk along 
any particular avenue^ he will walk along it unconsciously 
and instinctively. lie will not feel miserable and slack un- 
less he can have his full exercise regularly every day, his 
long holidays and recreations of doubtful value regu- 
larly every year, to say nothing of his tobacco, his alcohol, 
and so fiirtli. Of such things he should grow independ^t 
As Viv'Ckananda says : 

‘‘ Absolute control of nature, and nothing short of it, 
must be the goal. We must be the masters and not nature; 
‘neither body nor mind must be our master, and never, 
must we foj'get ‘ The body is mine, and not I the body’s*.” 

For the ideal is to be equally happy and useful in any 
and every set of conditions in which one shall find it 
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iadvismble to live. As Horatio Dresser puts it, ‘''.when 
[we a%k ourselves in all seriousness, What is freedom ? 
!we desire independence not to follow some caprice, but 
?to live at peace and harmony with what we have ; to be 
[wisely and happily adjusted, and press onward to the 
[realisation of higher ideals.” 

[ And Arthur Lovell expresses the san^e idea when he 
[says, “The sublime Destiny of Man is to attain the 
^perfect knowledge and control of Nature, together with 
the self-consciousness of the son and daughter of God.” 

I The “Rais ton Health Club” in America, in the same way, 

' is not content with mere absence of illness. Its text-book, 
which helps hundreds to live without illnesss, says: — 

“ The glow that makes the heart leap with life comes 
after sickness ; and by comparison, abetted by the law 
of reaction, it is a condition that is distinctly felt. One 
day of perfect health ought to convince a man of the 
bliss of earthly existence.” I quite agree with the 
last sentence. No one who has felt real vital health can 
possibly say that careful liealth-culture is not worth 
while, or that in perfect health one ought not to be 
aware of having a body. 

While, however, our aim must be to- become some day 
independent of our surroundings, we must not begin by 
despising them. We may have to expend the greatest 
possible care over the smallest trifles, and especially 
over physical trifles, even while we keep the final aim 
in view. As Vivekananda well remarks, “ The first 
obstruction is an unhealthy body. Therefore we have 
to keep the body in good health ; wc have to take care 
of what we eat, drink, and what we do ; always use a 
mental effort to keep the body strong. That is all : 
nothing further of the body. We should not forget that 
health is only a means to an end.* Animals rarely be- 
come unhealthy.” 

We must not be misled by the many modern authori- 
ties who advise us not to trouble about our outside 
conditions at all. Thus a recent writer has suggested 
that the hosts of stimulants and narcotics are all to 

* This is wiong — the body needs many (qualities brides strength, and 
therefore needs much care. Health again, in its highiCfst sense, is an end^ 
Withit come other good things as a matter of course. , 
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be used just as they come, without particular care ; that* 
they are really leading us to a higher plana We are, to 
learn to adapt ourselves to such things, so that we may 
take them with impunity, just as we are to learn to adapt 
ourselves to . the impure air of cities. Yes, that is one 
ideal — to be able to take them with impunity. But the 
learned gentleman has forgotten the other ideal — to be 
able not to take them at all, to give them up, without 
discomfort. As it is, the majority of those who now 
take them could not give them up without very great 
discomfort. In other words, the use of them does not 
lead to independence and self-control. The analogy of 
foul air is misleading: foul air is not, like tobacco, a 
luxury which we can choose to avoid. It is often a 
necessity which at present we must put up with. It 
does not lead us to depend upon it and to feel wretched 
without it 1 The man who can take luxuries >vith 
impunity, but who is absolutely indifferent to them, 
is — I do not doubt— on a higher level than the man 
who can take such things, but not with impunity, and 
who therefore abstains. But this man, in his turn, is on 
a higher level than the average man of whom the writer 
spoke, the man who is uncomfortable if he does ndt take . 
such things — the man who craves them and is almost 
or quite their slave. Of course I am speaking here of 
things which no one has proved to be necessities. 

In working towards this independence of conditions, 
which is essential to ideal health, we may ask. Of which 
helps to health shall we become most independent, as 
we progress ? On which helps shall we learn to rely most, 
as we progress ? ” The answer has already been given 
when it was said that we should learn to rely on the finer 
helps, the simpler helps, which are within ourselves and 
iivailable everywhere. 

The author of “ Light and Color ** has shown how 
in beauty (as in a beautiful tree), we are wont to find a 
progression towards power or size in one direction (the 
trunk or the mass of branches and leaves), and towards 
refinement in another direction (the leaves themselves, 
the flowers, etc.). To the words “ power ” and ^ size ” we 
should add “ expansion,” and we have a most valuable 
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tesson. Let us aim at being physically, intellectually, 
an<# morally powerful and expansively wide, not weak 
and crampedly narrow ; and yet at the same time purely 
refined, not grossly coarse. Let us try as soon as 
possible to do without the coarser helps (such as drugs, 
violent exercise, hot water, and so on), and to trust more 
to the finer helps, and especially to those which are 
available everywhere, such as correct breathing, correct 
bodily position. Self-suggestion, and so on. 

The ideal of good health should be realised as clearly 
as possible, and it is a truism to say that nothing can be 
too good to be true of this ideal. Having realised it in 
imagination, and now and then, for a moment or two, in 
reality, one must cdnstantl}^ and obstinately return to it 
in itnagination and in memory, and say, “ This is my 
true self. I shall soon be like this habitually.” One 
must not be pleased with anything short of the delight- 
ful thrill of energy. 

Emerson showed us how far mere freedom from 
disease is from the ideal of health, when he said : “ The 
first wealth is health. Sickness is poor-spirited,»and 
cannot serve a^ny one ; it must husband its resources to 
live. But health or fulness answers its own ends, and 
has to spare.” 

Although the above tests are among the finest, yet the 
following may prove useful. I quote again from ‘Muscle, 
Brain, and Diet ' (p. 19 ). 

“Of the ordinary tests I may mention, out a large number, suc^ 
tests as the mean between fatness and thinness ; the dear eye j{ 
clean, soft, unwrinkled skin ; elastic arteries ; freedom of the urine 
from signs of Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, etc. ; freedom from 
constipation ; freedom from biliousness, indigestion, etc. ; right 
action of the heart; and so on. All these are most intimately, 
connected, especially by the blood which flows through the body* ■ 
carrying, feeding, and removing refuse.” 

Every action of the body (as deep an^jLcalm breathing,/ 
or shallow and quick breathing), and every part of the 
body, really gives us the clue to the health, if we can 
only read it : but we are not educated to read it and to 
see something out of harmony In the cold extremities 
(especially the hands »and feet), or in the restless ex- 
tremities (especially the hands). The Insurance Offi^ 
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does not count such things, any more than it counjs 
peevishness or ^rumpii ess or want of charitableness, g 

So, things being as they arc, I had better quote a few 
simple tests from Dr. Densmore’s ‘ How Nature Cures.' 
He says : — 

That part of medicine which is called diagnosis — the 
art of detecting the condition and ailments of a patient 
by symptoms — is akin to surgery in that it is also a 
science ; and a science in which multitudes of able physi- 
cians have become very expert. 

1. “ It is an unfailing law, whenever any person is 
attacked with illness, that the circulation of the blood is 
disturbed. In apparent health, with the mind and body 
at rest, the normal number of pulsations of an adult is 
usually from 6o to 70 a minute and will average about 
65. There is no hard and fast rule that will govern this. 

“If a fever is threatened and the patient be suffering 
from headache, cold feet, a chilly feeling, and similar 
symptoms, tlie pulsation is likely to be 90, 100, or even as 
high as 120, and still no serious attack need necessarily 
be feared. If the pulsations rise much above the last- 
named figure the condition of the patient is more serious, , 
and the higher the number of pulsations the greater the 
seriousness. 

“ The usual and best place to detect the heart’s pulsa- 
tions is at the artery in the wrist, about an inch or a little 
more from the base or root of the thumb, and about half 
an inch from the edge of the wrist. 

2. “The normal temperature of the blood is 98.4 
Fahrenheit. It is one of the wonderful provisions of 
nature that this temperature is quite uniformly main- 
tained in health with all sorts and conditions of men, in 
all climates and temperatures. A self-registering clinical 
thermometer may be purchased in England or America 
for a few shillings, f . . The most convenient and usual 
method of using this thermometer is to place the bulb 
underneath the tongue, close the lips tightly round the 
tube, see to it that the patient breathes through th^ 
nostrils, and note the temperature.” 

Dr. Densmore suggests these and' other tests, for those 
“ who feel that they are suffering from one or more diffi- 
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ciMties that they would like to be rid of, and who would 
glad to feel an increased power for work or enjoy- 
ment ; and who are also desirous of putting themselves 
in such a condition that they are in no fear of taking 
cold or of being attacked by fever or by any of the forms 
of illness that are most common, and from the danger of 
which attacks most people do not feel exempt” 

In addition to these, Dr. Alexander Haig gives us 
several tests of the excess of “ Uric Acid” in the blood, 
such as the amount in the urine — see ‘ Failures of Vege- 
tarianism* — ; the difference between the temperatures of 
the mouth and the rectum ; the time which it takes for 
the blood to return to a spot on one’s flesh when one 
has pressed it down and made it look white ; and other 
signs which will be briefly described in a work (on ‘ Uric 
Acid*), which I am now preparing, and which I hope to 
have ready before the end of 1904* will be published 
by Routledge & Sons. 

For the Stomach-Tube as a test of digestion, and there* 
fore of health, see Chapter XXX., in which also the 
Lebensweeker will be mentioned.* The Stomach-Tube 
is not to be confused with the Stomach-Pump. 

A word in conclusion. Mistakes do not always give 
us immediate warning. There may be an interval of a 
day or of many days, yet every one counts. And the 
same will apply to sensible efforts toward health. 

*See Additional Notes 
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CHAPTER III 


MODERN CONDITIONS 

“ We know that for us the world of invention and discovery has 
moved faster than our power to adapt ourselves to it .” — The 
Technique of Rest, 

“ In these days, half our diseases come from the neglect of the 
body in the overwork of the brain. In this railway age, the wear 
and tear of labour and intellect go on without pause or self-pity. 
We live longer than our forefathers ; but we suffer more from a 
thousand artificial anxieties and cares. They fatigued only the 
muscles ; wc exhaust the full strength of the nerves.” — Lytton, 

“Every principle of health is reversed in this age of comfort- 
seeking. . . . One class works in a limited way, using muscles 
until the body is misshapen and deformed ; anoUier class works 
to excess ; and another class does not work at all, but sits all day 
and rides whenever it is necessary to move.” — Dewey, 

“But how difficult it is to come back to nature. In the first 
place, it would change the plans of doing’ business. The habit of 
rising with the sun in some men would not suit merchants and 
bankers. They must do business in the intensely hot hours of the 
day, when the brain is least adapted to hard work ; society employs 
the night ; while both discard the early invigorating period of sun- 
risen morning. This is custom. To keep our vitality at its best, we 
should make our habits conform to those of the sun, for it is the 
only source of vitality known to us .” — Ralston Health Club, 

Of the blessings of modern times I have said little. 
It would have been easy to show how the lighting of 
large cities, rapid communication by telegraph, and so 
on, should tend to publicity and hence to self-control, 
purity, etc. It has been my purpose rather to point 
out the apparently adverse conditions. If we can adapt 
ourselves to them and overcome them, we are obviously 
so much stronger than before. Let us see how we 
«an do this. 

Some of the unfavourable modern conditions were 
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ancient conditions also ; only in modern times they are 
rfore pronounced. They have all been present in the 
germ tliroughout the ages, but now they are more and 
more fully developed ; and the most conspicuous of 
modern conditions is city life. 

City life, obviously, often means bad air, little 
exercise, and much temptation. And the unhealthy 
state which follows leads to the use of luxuries and 
stimulants to remove depression for the time being. Then 
these luxuries and stimulants become almost necessities, 
and are actually used most at the leisure times when 
one might suppose that the need would be least. As a 
foreigner says of us, “ it is surprising on a Saturday night 
or a holiday, or any time when the masses of men are at 
liberty and on the streets, to find so many reeling under 
the influence of intoxicating drink.” 

These luxuries and stimulants are, to some extent, 
both the effect and the cause of nervous strain, which must 
be worse in cities than in the country ; for in the cities 
there is more competition, owing to the larger number 
of inhabitants. Ideas are more quickly communicated, 
and people think that they have to be constantly on 
the stretch, exerting themselves to the utmost. There 
seems to be little time for rest. 

In the city also there is more co-operation. It is 
found that those who co-operate have an advantage 
over those who work all by themselves. The American 
Trusts, for example, are more economical than most 
individual concerns. But, when once co-operation gets 
the sway, there comes with it specialisation, the tendency 
for each person to narrow down his pursuit to some one 
little groove of it, and to begin to specialise at an early 
age ; to begin his technical education as soon as he 
possibly can. He gets no solid foundation of mental 
training, but starts straight away on a more or less 
automatic life, w^hich may use only a few parts of the 
body and brain, leaving the rest to atrophy. 

And the education given by the Board Schools, the 
private schools, the Public Schools, and the Universities, 
is really not much better than this purely technical 
education for some business ; for it does not teach 
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people to interest themselves, or to put their own idc^s 
to the test. The aim is that they should reproduce tlie 
idea of another ; they must be orthodox, they must 
conform to custom. This is not a peculiarly modern 
condition, but it is a peculiarly fatal modern condition. 
For now what we do need is self-activity, and that is 
just what our education discourages. 

Orthodox education practically never blasphemes 
against custom and fashion. Thus, though every Physio- 
logist knows the evil done by the average corset and shoe, 
the great-coat, the thick bedclothes, the bad ventilation 
in houses, and so on ; yet no word is said against these 
things in schools or elsewhere. 

Religion helps little here. It does not differ so 
essentially from the religion of ancient times ; but such 
a religion, the accepting of dogmas without much life, 
is again peculiarly fatal in modern times, where we do 
need free thought. Besides this, our religion sets us a 
very low general ideal, and is content with a poor state 
of health and intellect. Neither orthodox “ Education ” 
nor orthodox Religion deals in any way with physical 
health. 

The education in health is left chiefly to the Advertise- 
ments, which use the best methods of teaching and of 
impressing tilings on the memory, and which arc absol- 
utely irresponsible. There is practically no censorship 
over Advertisements ; so these teem with lies, the only 
object of the advertisers being to secure a sale for 
the goods mentioned. And most doctors do not seem to 
be much wiser than those who frame the Advertisements. 
In their common system of recommending drugs for 
nearly every form of disease, they are just on a par with 
the Advertisements which recommend all sorts of stimu- 
lants or narcotics. No doubt these doctors mean well, 
but their system is probably the very worst possible for 
city life ; since the treatment which will permanently 
cure ^pple in cities seems to be the taking of drugs. 

Anlrwhat of the earnest philanthropist ? When he 
wishes to spend money on the public, what docs he do? 
As a rule he dt^es something to preserve the ill and the 
sickly ; the well and the healthy he ignores altogether. 
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Wc biiiVls a liospital or infirmary, a workhouse, a lunatic 
Asylum, or he gives money to one which already exists. 
But he seldom does anything really to raise the 
standard of health ; he only keeps the unhealthy from 
dying, when they apparently have earned the right 
to die. Or else, perhaps, he builds some educational 
establishment, which generally does more harm than 
good ; for, whereas the body ought first to be developed 
and made sound, this establishment wiii not develop 
even the intellect, but will stuff the brain with a mass 
of useless information. 

^ In fact, in modern times there is scarcely any hope of 
better health, from those in authority. But this hopeless- 
ness, after all, is the most hopeful condition, paradoxical 
as it must sound. Pcoj^le will one day cease to trust 
Government, or the Doctors, or the Clergy, when they 
wish to be healthy. They will even cease to trust 
Advertisements. They will be able to find out laws of 
health for themselves. And then they will become 
healthy. So that in modern conditions we seem to have 
a great mass of factors which will produce ill-health, but 
which are the indirect means towards good health ; since 
the only way in which good health can come for each 
person, is for that person to work out his or her own 
salvation. Whatever encourages self-help is, to that 
extent, good. 



CHAPTER IV 

PRACTICAL ADAPTATION TO MODERN CONDITIONS 

“The mind needs appropriate truth and feasible iruthl' 

The chief difficulty in our modern life is to keep healthy 
in a city, during business days, without too much expense 
of money, time, and trouble, and without too much offence 
against popular prejudices. If in an office one could insist 
on vigorous exercise at intervals, on open windows, and 
so on, the life would be easier. Ihit it is generally out of 
the question. It is a simple matter to lay down laws 
about air and ventilation, about light and colour, about 
glass ends to chairs and tables, so that no magnetism 
may escape! But in Mr. Jones’ office such things are 
regulated by Mr. Jones himself, or by In's manager. 

Advice, therefore, must be practicable and feasible. 
This is what we want to-day. We do not want to be 
told to rush out and live in the open air of the country 
all day long, Men simply cannot agree to do it. 

First of all we should say, “ Be extra-careful at home, 
especially in the bedroom just before sleep and just after 
•'wcp.*' That is the time for air and correct exercise and 
muscular economy and repose. If such things are next to 
impossible in the office, then they must be consciously 
sought for in the bedroom and elsewhere. 

Make experiments in the holidays, perhaps at some 
Natural-Cure Establishment. And, generally, make ex- 
periments when you are healthy and happy and fresh. 
Try to keep well when once you ar^ well, but at the 
same time find out something about a better way of 
living under modern conditions in a city. As a rule the 
healthy life of the holidays is no preparation for the 
unhealthy life of cities. We regard holidays as times 
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Vhich help us to tide over the business hours. We do 
\iot regard them as times which should help us to li\ a 
in a more scientific way during the business hours. 

From time to time one should make one’s own notes 
abput various ways of adapting one’s conditions, or one- 
self to your conditions. A great help, at first, is conscious 
and carefully preserved regularity. This will soon 
become almost unconscious regularity. Another help is 
open-minded research, which should be carried on when 
least seems to be at stake. It is a mistake to wail until 
research becomes necessary. 

To give an example, at one time when I felt com- 
paratively well I tried three different kinds of cure, 
the Lebensweeker,* the “ No-Breakfast Plan,” and the 
Stomach-Tube. The Lebensweeker I found very satis- 
factory. I did not need it appreciably at the time, but, 
having tried it, then I knew of one way of which I could 
make use if ever I should need it. The “ No-Breakfast 
Plan” was a failure then, but it led me to the No-Lunch 
Plan, which was a success in my own case. The Stomach- 
Tube was at least interesting, and it suggested a very 
simple test of health and also a help towards health. 

Most people will say that this is not adapting oneself 
to modern conditions at all ; that this is morbid and un- 
wholesome meditation on one’s state of health. I reply 
that there is nothing in the least morbid about it, and 
that, unless one takes a certain amount of thought about 
one’s health, one cannot possibly keep up to the mark 
under modern conditions. A certain am Hint of thought 
is necessary a/ the outset. The more carefully we think 
the matter over, at the outset, the less we shall have to 
think it over for the rest of our lives. I consider few 
states of mind more morbid than that of the man who 
will go on living as he lives, rashly and without any 
regard for whether this or that be utterly unhealthy and 
unscientific or not. He may appear cheerful for a 
certain number of years ; but wait till we see him at 
an advanced age, or wait till we see his children. We 
shall then see some of the effects of his mistakes. Per- 
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haps he will be tortured with gout, or will suffer in sory.e ^ 
other way. It will then be too late ; he will be morhfd 
for the rest of his life.. Surely it is much better to give 
a little careful thought, to cultivate a little open-minded 
research and experiment in the days of our youth, and to 
get it over then, and to establish habits of health, than 
to leave the care of health until after the age of fifty, or 
forty, or even thirty. 

For prevention is better than cure, and prevention is 
' hardly possible without care. 

In order that I may be concrete, and show what is 
meant by adaptation to modern conditions, I shall 
suggest a sample hour of a day, at the end of Chapter 
VZf 


CHAPTER V 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE : “TRY EACH FAIRLY BEFORE 
CONDEMNING” 

“ Nor does he know until he has tried.” — Emerson, 

“ The day is not yet, but it is coming, when self-evidence will be 
claimed and granted as to all human knowledge ; and the sooner 
it comes the better it will be for the worlcV^-- c'/iar/es Leland, 

“ We should first hear, then understand, and then, leaving all 
distractions, shut our minds to outside influences, and devote our- 
selves to developing the truth within us. There is the danger of 
frittering away our energies by taking up an idea for its novelty, 
and then giving it up for another that is newer. Take one thing 
up and do it, and see the end of it, and, before you have seen the end, 
do not give it up. He who can be mad upon an idea, be alone 
will see light. Those that take a nibble here and there will never 
attain anything. Take up one idea. Make that one idea your 
life ; dream ot it ; think of it ; live on that idea. Let the brain, 
the body, muscles, nerves, every part of your body be full of that 
idea ; and now leave every other idea alone. This is the way to 
success. With practice, within a few days [or weeks], a little 
glimpse will come, enough to give you encouragement and hope. 
It requires constant practice, and the proof will come by practice. 
No amount of reasoning which I can give you will be proof to you, 
until you have demonstrated it for yourselves. There is no mystery 
in what I preach. What little I know I will tell you. So far as 
I can reason it out I will do sc, but what I do not know I will 
simply tell you that it is what the books say. It is wrong to believe 
blindly. You must exercise your own reason and judgment ; you 
must practise, and see whether these things happen or not. Take 
up the method and practise honestly, and then, if you do not find 
this higher truth, you will have the right to say there is no truth 
in the claim ; but, before you have done that, you are not rational 
in denying the truth of these assertions. No faith or belief is 
necessary. Believe nothing until you find it out for yourself. 
Truth requires no prop to make it stand.”— Vivekdnanda, 

Health is an all-round and complete thing. It is like 
a fair land, independent of the outside world for its 
supplies, yet benefiting the outside world by its example 
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and by its gifts. But into this fair land there are mafiy 
avenues, some broader than others. Each avenue ^is 
likely to suit certain people best. Hence we may frame 
a general law of health. 

A fair personal experiment must be made before any 
avenue can be refused, or before any avenue can be 
accepted. If only the preachers of health would take this 
point of view they would get more converts. Let my 
readers look upon these suggested avenues in this light. 

Let your motto be, “By their fruits ye shall know 
tnem.” You are to judge them by their effects in your 
own case after a fair trial. One day or even one week is 
not a fair trial ; for you have given the ordinaiy way of 
H\ ing a trial of many years. 

Obviously I must sometimes make mistakes in saying 
what a fair trial is. I should be glad to have these 
pointed out. Criticisms in Papers and by private letters 
are invaluable to an author, and I must here thank 
many writers for their kind suggestions as to improve- 
ments in my former works. 

Believing, then, that my work may contain many 
mistakes, let the reader now study what seems to me 
to be a fair trial of all the different means towards 
health. Here I shall choose out especially those that 
need least money. It is for this reason that diet is so 
important. The fleshless diet may actually reduce one’s 
cx|3enscs two-thirds or more. The means which I suggest 
will also save time, trouble, arid energy. They will not 
necessitate change of surroundings, for the best means 
are those which arc most feasible and convenient for 
most people in most surroundings. 

I lay down no law. If any one has a system which 
will produce similar res.ults to mine,^ or better results 
than mine, and if my own way of living proves a 
failure with him, then I shall be glad to hear what his 
system is, and to try it, and — if I find it reasonable and 
successful in my case — to recommend it as worth trying 
by others. Each individual can easily add to my list 
whatever he has found to be worth practising. I have not 
realised nearly *all the possibilities. I look forward to 
an improvement in my health in proportion as ^ do 
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\\Jiat I have found to suit me best, and in proportion as 
I agree to try new helps which may be suggested from 
time to time. One of the latest helps which I have 
adopted has been the Macdonald-Smith system of brisk 
full-movement exercises. Before that, I had adopted 
the practice of muscular relaxing. In the next few 
years there will be added many other methods well 
worth an experiment. These I shall be eager to test, 
and to judge by their results, and then, if I can, to 
recommend to my readers so that they may try them on 
the same principle. 

For this book does not aim at doing anything for the 
readers ; the readers must do absolutely everything for 
themselves. The book aims at inducing each reader to 
help self, and others also, by careful and fair personal 
experiments, along simple and easy lines. Each experi- 
ment is to be judged by each reader according to its 
results in his individual case, so that each may be his or 
her own doctor or teacher. Alas, how that old meaning 
of the word doctor” has changed ! What docs the doctor 
teach us now ? Does he teach us the only true way to 
health } does he teach us to help ourselves ? 

Most people, let the pessimists say what they will, 
like to feel that they are adding something of their very 
own to the knowledge and therefore to the well-being 
of mankind. So, if readers will let me know the results, 
whether they be favourable or unfavourable, as readers 
of ‘ Muscle, Brain, and Diet ' so kindly did, they will be 
doing much, not only for themselves, but also for science 
and humanity. 

Individual experimentation is a serious responsibility. 
It is essential, but it is not easy. Far easier is it not to 
choose at all, but just to follow custom and to try never 
to offend any one. Far easier is it to say to oneself and 
to others, “ Older and wiser people have arranged things 
for me better than I can for myself.” But the trial 
should be made. 

Let me therefore give a few ideas as to what is not 
a fair trial. In one sense, a trial without faith is unfair. 
But how can we all have faith without effects? Let us 
admit a sceptical trial to be a not unfair trial. 
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It is unfair to start too violently, since our racd^ oi 
life is not to be a sprint of a hundred yards, but a slower 
race of many miles. In the same way, in cultivating the 
will, it is a mistake to start too violently : to say that 
one will never sin, and to be in despair whenever one 
does err. In the same way in exercise : it is too violent 
a start to begin by an hour’s severe exertion without 
a pause ; or, with the air-bath, to stand out in the cold 
air for twenty minutes ; or, with fasting (at least many 
have found it so), to fast for many days.* And we might 
give numerous other illustrations : those, for example, 
who wish to concentrate their thoughts on some visible 
object might perhaps go half mad with too long ga;^ang. 
' And it is very easy to try wrongly and to fail, as I 
have shown in ‘ Failures of Vegetarianism.’ Even he 
who is quite convinced that “ Vegetarianism ” is good, 
because it is humane (and that is by itself an excellent 
reason), will perhaps say to himself, ‘ I will try “ Vege- 
tarianism,” I will eat vegetables.’ Forthwith he goes into 
a “Vegetarian” Restaurant, and stuffs down anything 
that is offered to him. He may feel inflated and uncoin- 
fortable for half an hour, then empty and uncomfcrtable 
for several hours, and then perhaps he will give up 
“ Vegetarianism ” in disgust. It would not be hard to 
collect a hundred examples of just this failure. Or 
it might be still commoner for a person to look round 
him in some of the many “Vegetarian” Restaurants, 
and to say ‘ If these people are “Vegetarians,” I would 
rather not be like them. I would rather not be a “ Vege- 
tarian” at all.’ The wrong method may account for 
much abuse and misunderstanding of the Simple Foods 
as a general diet. One could easily quote many instances 
of those who have failed because their method has been 
wrong. They say, ‘ We tried “Vegetarianism,” and it did 
not suit us at all. It left us too weak.’ They have 
eaten starchy and watery foods very fast, and have 
drunk much tea. They have not eaten enough Proteid. 
Other reasons for failure have been described elsewhere. 

To take a similar example, a person may say that he 
will try “ Theosophy.” Perhaps he goes to a spiritualistic 
meeting, where he either sees the so-called spirit to be 
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V Ifraud, or he is convinced, and may in time become 
a ^alf-demented, unpractical, absent-minded crank. It 
is commoner still for him to look round him, and to see 
the average spiritualist, and to say, ‘If these are spiritual- 
ists, I would rather not be like them ; I would rather 
not be a spiritualist at all ; I would rather not try 
“ Theosophy.” ’ 

Both these instances would result in this: the individual 
would not continue “ Vegetarianism ” or “ Theosophy.” 
Where has he made a mistake ? The true piinciple of the 
Simple Foods is not just to eat vegetables, such ^as 
potatoes and greens, with some white bread and butter ; 
the principle of the Simple Foods is plenty of pure 
Proteid and nourishment in the form whicli suits one best 
individually. The true principle of “ Theosophy ” is 
universal brotherhood, and the belief that each cause 
has its proper effect, if not in this life, then in some 
future life. 

Yet a third example from my own experience may 
be to the point here, in order that we may clearly 
understand what a fair trial does not mean. I went 
without breakfast for one day ; it was a dead failure. 
But that was not a fair trial. It proved something but 
not much. When, however, I had tried it for several 
days, and still found it a dead failure in my state of 
health at that time, I considered that I had made a fair 
trial. But the general principle of the “ no-breakfast ” 
plan seems to me to be sound. • I cannot tell yet for 
how many the trial may prove a failure, but I have 
found that the giving up of lunch, that is to say the 
taking of a late breakfast and an afternoon meal, suits me 
very well at present.* 

* This same habit of giving some plan a short and 
un.scientific trial, and then condemning it because it 
fails, could be applied to any avenue of health. Let us 
apply it to breathing. A man with a stiff, narrow chest 
thinks that he will expand his chest by slow, deep 

^ A subsequent trial resulted in the success of the “ no-break* 
fast ” plan, so long as 111^ last meal on the previous d^y was not 
taken too early in the evening. * Which shows how easy it is to 
leglect some important condition See Additional Notes. 
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breathing (see Chapter XXII.). He inhales twelve dcc^p^ 
breaths in succession. He feels giddy and sick, and' 
decides that deep breathing is not the thing for him. 
In all these cases we have had an individual trial, but 
not a fair trial. What then is a fair trial? 

First of all, it must be as correct as possible. There 
are general lines of correctness, but the word “ correct 
will be different for each individual. Part of a fair trial 
will be for each individual to adapt the general outlines 
to his own particular conditions. For example, he may 
lear!i that it is easier for him to eat the Simple Foods 
in small quantities at short intervals, rather than in 
large quantities at long intervals. He will soon find 
out for himself. 

As a rule the person must begin (see Chapter VI I.) 
.slowly, easily, and with the easiest possible conditions : 
for example, during a Sunday or holiday. The increase in 
severity must be very gradual. 

This means a fairl}^ long trial ; it means that we must 
not judge by immediate effects. 

The following Chapters will describe the general 
scheme of a correct trial ; they will describe the meaning 
of an easy trial at the start, and of easy conditions at the 
start They will not describe what is correct and easy 
for you individually. That would mean a differeht 
Chapter for each individual reader. I must be content 
to suggest what may possibly be best for you individu- 
ally, and what will probably be best for the great 
majority. 

And I shall begin by enumerating briefly, and without 
a lengthy description, what seem to be the best avenues 
for average [)eoplc. 1 .shall leave till the later Chapters 
of the book the description of the way in which each of 
these various avenues may be fairly tried. 

But one word of warning must be repeated. People are 
not to judge by immediate results. They are to make a 
fairly long trial before they give their decision. If 
your body is full of various poisons, and if many of those 
poisons must pass into the blood before they can pass 
out ot the body, then, while they pass into the blood, 
and are circulating in the blood, so as gradually to 
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^f^ss out of the body, you must not be surprised at 
(discomfort and depression. You must not blame your 
new way of living. It is getting rid of the evils of the 
old way of living. It was the old way of living which 
made it necessary for you to be getting rid of the evils. 

Nevertheless, so great may be the discomfort and 
depression itself, that it may be achdsable not to rush 
suddenly into the ideal, into the place where all the 
avenues meet. Theoretically, it is better to be as healthy 
as one can in all one's ways : practically, one is so little 
educated in respect of health, and one has committed so 
many errors, that the immediate result of such a com- 
plete change of life might often be something approaching 
to disease. There are those who can immediately adopt 
the new wa}^s of living without any disadvantages ; but 
they are few. For the great majority it may be a safer 
course to begin to walk along each avenue slowly, and 
only to increase the pace by degrees. 

I do not mean that any avenue is to be tried carelessly. 
When Vivekfmanda's “Raja Yoga'' was published, a 
critic truly remarked that it might be inadvisable, if not 
dangerous, for every one to. try certain of the practices 
violently for a short time, or fitfully and irregularly. Nor 
indeed can we be at all sure that steady practice is 
always safe. No amount of theory can avail against 
failures after fair experiments. Each avenue, even the 
most reasonable, can only be recommended with that 
understanding, if we except the avenue of purity of body 
and blood and thought. For that is indispensable. 
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thf: best avenues for the majority; with a 
SAMPLE hour. 

Purity of body and blood and thought is fundamentally 
essential to health. This one avenue must be for alL 
Without this, accumulated strength and vigour is worse 
than useless : it is disastrous. Therefore on this 
single avenue we must insist for absolutely every 
individual. Physical purity should be practised (see 
Chapter XVII.), not only for it own sake, but for the 
sake of the spiritual meaning which it includes and 
symbolises. But spiritual purity is indispensable. For 
otherwise the vast forces accumulated by other means 
may be worse than wasted. 

We cannot reckon any one avenue as a certain and 
complete cure: we can only recommend a number of 
avenues as possible cures for you. Most other advisers 
with regard to health tell a very different tale. We 
might imagine those advisers to be sandwich-men walking 
about the streets, each advertising his own pet cure for 
every one else in the world. We need not name the 
exponents of the pet cures, some of whom, it is only fair 
to say, allow of supplementary cures besides their own. 
Nor need we give a complete list* of cures, nor indeed 
could we. It will be enough to select the extreme 
exaggerations. Even then, what a collection we have ! 

** Fleshless foods for everl” (N.B. — Especially such- 
and-such foods). 

“Beware of all foods but beef!’* “Fluid beef is 
liquid life.’* (Liebig himself thought otherwise !) 
“No bread T* 

“ Nothing but bread 1 •• 

“No port ! ” 
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J Plenty of port ! ” 

^ “ Bar breakfast ! “ Fast for a fortnight ! ” 

“ Shun salt ! ” “ Take plenty of salt ! ” 

drugs destroy disease-germs ! ** 

My cocoa is a capital cure! 

‘‘ Eat anything, don't worry ! 

“ Power through rest 1” 

“Power through exercise!” (N.B. — Especially power 
through such-and-such exercises, wiiii such-and- 
such apparatus. Use no other). 

“ Power through thought 1 ” 

“ Power through Christian Science!” 

“ Be hypnotised and become hygienic I ” 

“ Drink hot water! ” (with or without so-and-so). 

“ Drink cold water ! ” (with or without so-and-so). * 
“ Use oil and live for ever I ” 

Hot baths are the best I ” 

“ Cold baths are the best I ” 

“Avoid water-baths. Rub yourself regularly all 
over with a rough towel 1 ” 

“ Use massage, not medicine!” 

“ Wear magnetic clothing ! ” 

“ Wear Electric Belts ! ” 

“ Breathe rightly and be healthy !” 

“ Take air-baths ! ” 

Take light-baths ! ” 

“ Take colour-baths ! ” , 

“ Take sun-baths ! ” 

“ Take mud-baths I ” 

“ Take sand-baths ! ” 

“No boots or shoes ! ” 

“No corsets ! ” 

“No clothes ! ” 

“ Live in the country I ” 

“ Live out of England ! " 

“ Go to Cannes 1 ” 

These last pieces of advice suggest the second 
important feature of this book as distinct from nearly all 
other books of health. Not only does this book say 
“ Try many avenues and .select yours,” but it already 
selects for you the most convenient avenues, tJie most 

3 
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feasible means for most parsons in most places qnfl 
conditions. ( 

The last two pieces of advice are so singularly 
inappropriate for the poor city-clerk, or indeed for any 
one whose occupations and interests are in an English 
city, that future generations will regard the advice as 
the advice of a kind of lunatic. 

Take, on the other hand, some of Dr. Densmore’s 
simple rules, in “ How Nature Cures.’’ 

1. The first rule to be observed by ilie convalescent is to avoid 
all starch foods. These include not only bread, but all cereals and 
pulses, all porridges, and puddings, and potatoes. [Dr. Densmore’s 
ideas about bad effects of starch cannot be accepted unless we 
assume that the starch has been separated from its natural 
accompaniments, and then eaten very fast after improper cooking.] 

2. Partake of no food during forty-eight hours ; after that time 
let the patient continue an absolute fast from food until he feels 
pronounced natural hunger. 

3. The action of hot water taken at such times tends to wash 
out the stomach, encourage perspiration, provoke a movement of 
the bowels, and stimulate the action of the kidneys, and we have in 
these well-known elementary principles of physiology the rationale 
of the rule : Administer frequent and copious draiii^^hts of hot 
water., preferable soft or distilled. 'Plus is found very helpful 
whether the patient feels thirsty or not ; and after the second.clay, 
if the patient has a high temperature, and especially if he prefers it, 
cold water may be given in preference to hot. it will be noted 
that nothing is to be added to the water ; water alone requires 
no digestion. 

4. No avenue is to be neglected ; every encouragement must be 
given to help nature rid the system of its clog. Drinking copiously 
of very hot water, with ap])lication of hot bottles to the feet and 
limbs, and keeping the patient covered by woollen blankets, 
encourage perspiration ; at the same time more efficient means 
of inducing a free perspiration are often of great service. Both in 
America and England contrivances for giving a hot-air bath in the 
bedroom of the patient are easily obtained. 

The advantages of such advice are its chca]jness, 
simplicity, and definiteness. Contrast with it Long- 
fellow’s : — 

“ Joy, temperance, and repose, 

Slam the door on the doctor's nose.** 

How shall one be sure of joy when he is unhealthy ? 
How shall he be sure of temperance when he is a 
dipsomaniac? How .shall he be sure of repose when 
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nervous and restless? Indeed, the poet is men- 
wning what are symptoms and results of health quite 
as much as causes of health. 

Most of us want different advice from this— more 
concrete and practical advice. Yet books on health 
abound in generalisations. Here is another of tliem. 
“Nourishment, fresh air, exercise, rest, patience.” This 
sounds very plausible, but the question is, What nourish- 
ment, and how often to take it ? How to breathe the air ? 
What exercise, and how often to take it? How to rest? 
The writer perhaps imagined that she had given most 
w'onderfully valuable advice, summing up the laws of 
health in these very few words. As a matter of fact, it 
is quite easy to eat the wrong kind of nourishment, to 
breathe wrongly, to take the wrong kind of exercise, 
and the wrong kind of rest. 

What are the best avtoues of health for the majority ? 

I have on my shelves a very small fraction of the whole 
literature of health. If I were to believe one writer, I 
should say that fresh air was the best avenue — fresh air ’ 
breathed rightly all day long ; if I were to believe 
another writer, I should say that vapour-baths were the 
best avenue — vapour-baths taken once or twice daily ; 
and so on. Suffice it to say here that many of these 
various avenues arc not easy for the majority ; or at least 
are not easy if we are to judge them by their present 
description. 

The majority of people have not the time, nor the 
patience, nor the money, to enable them to devote them- 
selves to walking along in this or that avenue as the 
fanatics say that they must walk along in it. Most of 
the advice in its present form is not feasible. This 
phrase has an utterly different meaning from “not 
possible,” yet it is a phrase of great importance — “not^ 
feasible.” 

Which avenues, then, are feasible for the majority? 
Along which avenues can the majority walk daily, 
without a great tax upon time, patience, and money, and 
\^ithout too striking a contrast to custom? It is de- 
lightful for me to feel that I can now generalise with a 
clear conscience. 
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Keeping to the order which we have chosen in 
book itself, we have fasting first of all, which need not 
be absolute fasting, but a safer method than that, as 
the giving up of one meal a day, whether that meal be 
breakfast or lunch. There is no reason why pure 
Proteid should not be continued even while the person 
fasts in other respects. The flesh less foods, if they 
contain enough Proteid, form the Simpler Diet, a diet 
which is quite likely to agree with the great majority 
It is generally found that with such a diet the desire fot 
stimulants disappears. 

At intervals there may be a water-treatment, either 
internal or external. The water may be cold, cool, 
warm, or hot, according to requirements. 

Heat itself is an invaluable avenue to health. The 
sun’s heat is the best, but for a great part of the year it 
cannot be had. It is the best, hot only because it is the 
most natural, but also because with it comes light, and, 
as a rule, open air. 

Correct breathing of fresh air, whenever fresh air is to 
be had, especially in the bedroom, is another avenue. 
This slow, deep, and full breathing should be practised 
before and after the night’s rest. 

Brisk full-movement exercises may be tried after the 
night’s rest, and during the day at intervals. 

Games may be played as often as they can be played, 
so long as they are not ‘ worked ’ to excess. 

During them, and during work, and during sleep, the 
correct positions of the body should be carefully studied. 

Of these, the most important are the positions of 
repose. Exercises in muscular relaxing and repose 
are a more important avenue to health to-day than they 
have ever been before. 

We must not despise the different kinds of apparatus, 
such as the stomach-tube, the enema, and perhaps the 
Lebensweeker.* By such means as these the processes 
of nature may be quickened. Nature always has to do 
th€^ work, but by some helps she may do it more rapidly 
than she otherwise would. For people will be impatient ; 
they will insist on rapid cures, or else submit to none 
at all. 


See Additional Notes. 
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^areful and open-minded study is also an indis- 
pensable avenue. There should be oiiginal research, 
and experiences should be register ed. 

Then there should be the care . for true economy, 
because it is one of the best antidotes to worry. Most 
of our worry is probably due to mone}’’ matters. 

Self-suggestion has proved to hundreds of people the 
best of all the avenues to health. 

It might be good for most people to take one of the 
helps first, and concentrate their attention on that. 
Then afterwards to keep to this help, and to add to it 
another help ; that is to. say, to add new means towards 
health without giving up the old. Perhaps the best 
help to begin with will be one of those in connection 
with diet (Chapters XIV and XV). 

In order to get a still more definite idea of what is 
meant by The Best Avenues for the Majority,” i.e. by 
such helps to health as can be used in nearly every sort 
of life, and not such helps to health as are mainly for 
millionaires or men of leisure, let us consider briefly a 
very extreme instance — the case of a man whose life 
seems to be most circumscribed and most distant from 
freedom and independence ; let us consider the case of a 
man in a prison cell. 

He cannot control his times for doing certain things ; 
nor his. supply of air, of light, of clothing, of external 
heat, of food, and so on. What then can he control ? 

He can control his way of breathing the air, his way 
of receiving the light, his use of his clothing, his attitudes, 
his exercises, his muscular relaxing or tension, his rejec- 
tion of certain foods, his slow eating of the other foods, 
his general thoughts, e.g. in Self-suggestion, and much 
more besides, if only he have the knowledge, and the 
desire to use that knowledge — the desire so strong and 
vivid that it impels to action. 

Let us take Self-suggestion alone. He can habitually 
say to himself, “ I want every one to be healthy, and 

forgiving and kind ” Is not that an extremely 

simple device ? ^ 

Such avenues, therefore, will surely be among the very 
best for the majority; since, if this prisoner can walk 
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along them, then, a fortiori, the ordinary person can ^ 
so. 

For a large class of people, of course not necessarily 
for all, nor even for the majority, the following might give 
some notions of a specimen hour of the day. We will 
take the first hour after waking. 

The room has had its windows open top and bottom 
all through the night, the bed (with its head to the north) 
has had on it as little clothing as is consistent with 
warmth. Warmth is most important for the feet. 

The teeth should first be washed. The slightest 
instinct to open the bowels should be religiously obej^ed. 

For a few minutes there may be some reading. 
During this lliere will be slow, deep breathing and 
muscular relaxing (Chapters XXII and XXVIII). Then 
might follow Prayer or Self-suggestions (XXXVI). 

Perhaps a glass of water or an apple or a biscuit may 
be taken, and then, after a determination to avoid un- 
pleasant subjects of thought, to exercise selective care, 
there might be a short walk, or alternate walk and run, in 
the open air. Light clotliing should be worn. A few brisk 
full-movement exercises (Chapter XXV) might follow. 
Others however (especially deep thinkers) may prefer no 
food and no exercise. Notes about useful ideas (which 
should come freely now) may be made on mem.-cards. 

Anyhow, some ti'me before the act of dressing should 
be given to the light-and-air-bath and to vigorous washing 
and rubbing with a towel and then with the hands. The 
water may be warm at first, but cool or cold should pro- 
bably be u.sed afterwards. The whole attention should be 
concentrated on each movement of washing and dressing. 

A writer gives good advice about the morning and 
evening air-bath when he says: “No matter what the 
temperature out of doors may be, let that of the room be 
the same. Remove everything from your body, have 
no clothes upon your person. Next take a woollen 
cloth (this is better than a sponge), wet it with water 
which is of the same temperature as the room, and then 
wet your back with the water. After this, rub your 
back vigorously with a coarse towel till, it is dry. Do 
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also with the front of the body ; and then with each 
limb. Rub each part in turn until it be dry and warm. 
In this way you will accomplish a double purpose. You 
will gain control of the body, which instinctively obeys 
the higher intelligence ; and you will cease to get cold 
with every breath of air which blows upon you. You 
will be proof against any cold, if you do this in a cold 
room, with the determination that you will not catch 
cold. After yon have rubbed the body thoroughly dry, 
then rub it with your hands ; walk up and down the 
room so that the air may strike the whole body alike.” 

If breakfast be taken now (rather than at ii or I2 or 
l) let it be of the Simple Foods, slowly masticated. 

Then should come the chief brain-work of the day, 
carried on in the right positions (Chapter XXVI 1), and 
amid the best conditions that can be secured. 

Three items which arc to be most emphasised for the 
majority of us are the muscular relaxing and deep 
breathing and Self-suggestions early in the moriiing 
and also late at night, when the day-tides are turning. 

In this specimen-hour, then, we have tried to map out 
general hints for a large number of people, who, how- 
ever, are expected to adapt these hints to their own 
natures and needs. Thus one may prefer to do brisk 
exercises during his air-bath ; another to massage him- 
self ; another to say his prayers ; and so on. A friend 
of mine tells me that he does a good deal of his 
writing either naked or else practically so. Each must 
eventually decide for himself after fair trial. 

The above can quite easily be varied, but, as it is, it is 
worth trying, and anyhow it is feasible. Parts of it, 
especially the calm repose for five minutes, are almost 
impossible at first. I do not know more .than ten 
people who can keep their minds blank. The above 
scheme belongs to a life thoroughly independent of place 
or time or people or much money or much apparatus 
A plain room with a window or two, a sheet, night- 
clothes, two towels, loofah, sponge, soap etc., water, a 
few cheap but clean clothes, a memorandum-holder and 
cheap cards, biscuits, fruit, that’s nearly all. You may 
still live in England, and even in the heart of an un- 
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healthy city. Let your employers dismiss you becau:^ 
God gave you a conscience, and this conscience will ndt 
let you do certain kinds of work — what matter? You 
will have your health and happiness still; for you 
will have learnt how to live on a few pence a day, and 
to live well thus : in fact, to live so well that you almost 
or quite prefer to live thus. 

That is real life and real freedom — not necessarily 
always actually to live on a few pence a day healthily 
and happily, but always to be able to live on a few 
pence a day healthily and happily. For the ideal life 
is not only to live healthily and happily in one’s present 
surroundings, but to be able to live almost or quite as 
happily and as healthily in changed surroundings j to 
rely only on that which you can obtain practically 
anywhere and anywhen — some air, some light, some 
exercise, some washing, some concentration of mind, 
some calm repose, some prayer, some walking, some 
brain- work (not always in the sphere of business), some 
cheap and simple food ; not to have created a demand, 
or it may be a craving, for many things which you will 
not always be able to have except at the cost of money 
and time and trouble to yourself an.d others. That is 
not freedom, but is slavery, even if you have enough 
money to buy a thousand slaves. You need not do the 
work of servants, you need not give up all that is un- 
necessary ; you need only be able to live without servants 
happily and healthily, and be able to live happily and 
healthily with just that which is necessary. 

For this book is not fanatical or quixotic. Its aim is 
to consider persons and things, and your heredity 
and environment, just as they are. For example, to-day 
many people are averse to long Chapters; so I have 
made many of my Chapters short, referring to other 
books for further details. To-day many people like to 
try things for themselves. They want their individuality 
to be respected. They want pei^sonal advice. Now this 
I am unable to give ; from the nature of the case, I am 
compelled to be general. But I have suggested that the 
general hints should be put to the test of individual ex- 
perience ; and reports on the results would be very useful, 
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^rtly in case the book should reach another edition, and 
^rtly for other reasons. 

One word in conclusion. As we have said already, 
though we may find it better to begin with what may 
be called the coarser methods of cure, we must try to 
advance to the finer. The author of ‘ Light and Color * 
has drawn up a scale of progress from coarse to fine. I 
quote a few of the steps downwards : — 

Spirit, Mind (Intellect, etc.), Magnetism, Sunlight, 
Air, Electro-Magnetics, Water, Food-plants above 
ground (e.g. grains and fruits), Food-plants below 
ground (roots), Minerals. 

In the more material world we see many of the finei 
forces and means superseding the coarser by slow 
degrees : thus contrast wireless telegraphy with ordi- 
nary telegraphy, and that with the letter and postcard, 
and these with the old packet, and this with the personal 
messenger. We may conjecture the direction of pro- 
gress in the future by the direction of progress in the past. 
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START WITH EASY TASKS AND CONDITIONS 

“ All of you know that certain persons, certain places, certain 
foods, repel you. Avoid them. Practise hard : you have to 
plunge in- and work. Otbeis are the unpersevering. They hear 
a talk [or read a chapter], think it very nice, and then go home 
and forget all about it. To succeed you must have tremendous 
perseverance [especially at the start]. 

*Mt requires hard practice every day. You must practise at 
least- twice every day, and the best times are towards morning and 
evening: when night passes into day, and day into night, it has 
to pass through a state of relative calmness. The early morning 
and the early evening are the two points of calmness. Your body 
will have a tendency to become calm at those times. We will 
take advantage of the natural condition and beght then to pf'actise. 

“For those who want to make faster progress a strict diet is 
absolutely necessary. As the organization becomes finer and 
finer, at first you will find the least thing throws you out of balance. 
One bit of food more or less will disturb the whole system, until 
you get perfect control, and then you will be able to eat whatevei 
you like.” — Vivekdnanda. 

“ It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion ; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude.” * 


START WITH EASY TASKS AND CONDITIONS. 

This piece of advice cannot be repeated too often. In 
every sphere of life we find people attempting difficult 
tasks under difficult conditions, and then failing, and 
giving up the attempt in despair. It is a most marked 
feature with temptation. People try to resist severe 
temptations under difficult conditions without first 
training themselves to overcome small temptations 
under easy conditions. 

And so it is generally with the training of the will. 
Arthur Lovell advises people to practise concentration 
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A small things, say to concentrate their attention on 
the brushing of their hair, the washing of their body, 
and so forth. And Sandow gives the same piece of advice 
about his exercises. It is better to start with easy tasks 
and conditions at regular times. 

For example, instead of fasting completely, we might 
give up one meal occasionally. Or we might take the 
Simple Foods at one meal, especially at lunch. 

Or we may find the greatest help to be the presence 
of others, for instance at some ‘Hydro' or Natural-Cure 
Establishment; or we might form' some health-club, 
like the health-clubs in German villages. Each will 
know the easiest set of conditions for himself, and with 
these he should certainly start. 

And he should try to keep up his spirits by every 
possible innocent means. Miss A. P. Call says : — 

“The power to be amused runs in nations. But each 
individual is in himself a nation and a kingdom, and 
can govern himself as such ; and, if he has any desire for 
the prosperity of his own kingdom, let him order a 
public holiday at regular intervals, and let him see that 
all his people enjoy it." 

In most of the following Chapters this principle will 
be taken into account. Otherwise the beginner will be 
trying to lift a ton before he can lift a hundredweight. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MODERATION ; AND EXCEPTIONS TO THE LAW 

“Q. In wliiit manner does the law of nature enjoin sobriety? 

A. By its powerful influence over our health. The man of 
sobriety digests his food with comfort ; he is not oppressed by the 
weight of his aliment ; his ideas are clear and easily impressed ; 
he performs every function well ; he attends with diligence to his 
business ; he grows old, free from sickness ; he does not throw his 
money away in remedies for disorders ; he enjoys with gay good 
humor the things which fortune or prudence have procured for 
him. Thus does generous nature make a thousand rewards flow 
from a single virtue. 

Q. By what means does she prohibit gluttony? 

A. By the numerous evils attached to it. The glutton, oppressed 
by his aliment, digests with pain and difficulty ; his head, disturbed 
by the fumes arising during bad digestion, is incapable of receiving 
neat and clear ideas ; he gives himself up with fifry to the inordi- 
nate movements of luxury and anger, which destroy his health ; his 
body becomes fat, heavy, and unfit for labour ; he passes through 
painful and expensive fits of sickness ; he rarely lives to old age, 
and his latter part of life is marked by infirmity and disgust.” 
— Volney, 

We have just been considering the need for moder- 
ation at the beginning of an attempt. We must start in 
moderation, and expect in moderation, even while we may 
wish and hope immoderately! “The many habits of a life- 
time cannot be overcome by a single effort or even by 
many efforts,” says one of the most practical of modern 
authors. This is a moderation that the age needs — not 
moderation in bad things, but moderation in the state- 
ments about this, cure or that, moderation in the de- 
mands for sudden cures. 

Another occasion for moderation is old age, when 
most people think it necessary to feed heavily and to 
take* stimulants “ in order to keep up their strength.” 
The Ralston Health Club Text-book is very emphatic 
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Jn this point “ Nature affords a process to youth, which 
she intends should be reversed when p*ro\vth is attained. 
At birth the bone was gelatine.* Life begins in gelatine 
and ends in bone. Ask any physician, he will tell you 
that old age is but the osseous tendency of heart, brain 
and arteries ; that ninety-seven per cent of all people 
past middle life are ossifying, or turning to bones, in 
the heart, in the brain, and in the arteries ; that a steady, 
gradual change in this direction is going on from youth 
to age ; and that when any part of the body, excepting 
the bones, begins to secrete bony matter, weakness 
follows ; resulting, first in reducing the circulation ; 
second, in impoverishing the blood ; third, in breaking 
down tissues ; and fourth, in exposing the organs to the 
ravages of germ life. These facts are stated by Koch, 
Grumaine, Browne, Lewes, Bichat, Baillie, and a score 
of others, and are proved by observation. 

• “ It is necessary that the osseous tendency should 
occur in youth. This process makes the bones and 
gives them hardness. When the bones become hardened 
the body reaches its limit of growth. But why do we 
not reverse this process ? Old age, the w^ear and tear of 
life, the breaking down of the functions of the body, are 
all caused by this osseous process, which is itself caufeed 
by calcareous deposits.” * 

The book goes on to recommend distilled water as a 
solvent, especially after middle life ; and also the avoid- 
dance of all foods that are rich in the earth-salts. A 
more general rule would be the avoidance pf much bulk, 
and especially of much fibrous material. After middle 
life moderation becomes of the utmost importance. 

But it is not only after middle life that the law of 
moderation holds good. There can be no doiibt of the 
truth that “ if any foods be eaten that are not needed, even 

* The book then proceeds to sum up the results of this osseous 
tendency of the system, viz. (i) The hardening of the skin ; (2) 
the hardening of the brain, and the loss of ‘ flexibility ’ ; (3) the 
clogging of the heart, and hence of the organs through which the 
heart should pump fresh blood ; (4) the hardening and clogging of 
the arteries ; (5) the hardening of the bones, muscles, sinews, 
tendons, ligaments, and tissues. * This is exaggeration. 
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though they be not poisonous, yet the intruders must be 
fought by efforts of the vitality that should be expended^ 
in sustaining life.” 

Wonders have been achieved by almost every kind of 
moderation apparently unaided by any other means to- 
wards health. By eating or drinking rather fewer harm- 
ful things, by sitting up not quite so late at night, by 
getting Up slightly earlier in the morning, by worrying 
■somewhat less frequently and less energetically, by such 
moderation many striking cures have been effected ; 
and hence ‘ Moderation in all things ’ has again and 
again been laid down as the golden and universal law. 

While we grant that it is a useful law on its own plane, 
we must notice more than one serious exception. 

First there is the grander law of cpmplete abstinence 
until you have overcome the slightest desire for that 
which is in many respects undesirable. Alcohol is a 
good instance. It is better to be able to abstain from it 
absolutely, without feeling the want of it, than to want 
even a little of it For, to the extent that you want an 
expensive luxury, you are not free. Of course if you 
can really take it without any appreciable harm, and 
without in the least arousing the desire for more, well 
and good, unless 

For the effect of example is stupendous. “ I can take 
my single glass of wine and stop there, and be none the 
worse for it ” says one. And so he takes his single glass. 
But what if he encourages another to try the same feat ? 
Might it not be far better if, with his boasted power, he 
were to make a little sacrifice for the sake of his weaker 
brother, and were not to take even his one glass ? Is 
not this often the more excellent way ? For those who 
have this power are few and far between. I know that 
I never had it while I lived on the ordinary foods. But 
of course there is against this the fact that he who 
refuses ever to take anything that he considers in the 
least injurious is at once labelled ‘ crank,’ and loses much 
of his influence. 

The most obvious exceptions to the general law, then, 
are the cases where the things are better abstained from 
altogether, instead of being taken only in small quantities 
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aiB if one were to say, ‘*SIn a certain amount— not very 
\uch.'^ “ Be rather restless.” Which is absurd. It re- 

mains to consider another exception, 

One may take it for granted that good health is a 
kind of equilibrium or balance. It is not a fixed balance 
but one that has to be readjusted continually. The truly 
healthy man adjusts it continually ithout effort, uncon- 
sciously or, rather, sub-consciously, super-consciously, 
or however we like to call it. But, when any one has 
upset the balance considerably, then what is he to do? 
Is mere ' moderation ’ enough ? There is no universal 
law, but in vast numbers of cases it is not enough. We 
must have exaggeration in the opposite direction. Work 
too hard, and you may have to ‘ rest hard ^ in order to 
regain the equilibrium. Eat too much and you may 
have to fast. There are not a few violent and jerky 
means of exaggeration in the opposite direction — and 
here we must include most of the drugs ; but, as a rule, 
there is some safer and surer avenue to health. How- 
ever, illustrations of this ''Equilibrium by Exaggeration” 
must be reserved for the following Chapter. Here it 
must suffice to say that he who worries much will 
probably not be cured by worrying only a little ; he 
may have to go to the other extreme, and try to be ex- 
tremely free from care and positively happy — a task 
which will require more than one Chapter to itself. 




CHAPTER IX 


EQUILIBRIUM BY THE OPPOSITE EXAGGERATION 

“Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of 
nature ; in darkness and light ; in heat and cold ; in the ebb and 
flow of water ; in male and female ; in the inspiration and expira- 
tion of plants and animals ; in the systole and diastole of the 
heart. So that each one thing is a half, and suggests another thing 
to make it whole : as, spirit, matter ; man, woman ; odd, even.” — 
Emerson. 

Teus book has a double purpose : first of all, to guide 
the unhealthy to health ; and, secondly, to guide the 
healthy to greater health. The two purposes may 
require utterly different treatments. Thus, for example, 
such an extreme treatment as the Lebensweeker process* 
would be quite inappropriate for the person who was 
already healthy, however valuable it might be as a quick 
remedy for the person who was more or less unhealthy. 
Very hot water is not needed as a drink by those who are 
healthy, but it may be of great assistance to those who 
are unhealthy, if they drink it morning and evening, long 
before and long after their meals. The law of “ Modera- 
tion in all things is not a law of universal application. 
It seems to apply with more force to the well than to 
the ill who have upset the balance considerably. 

Moderation, as wc shall see, is a word which can be 
used in a bad sense, in spite of its apparent sanctity. 
Even moderation has its extreme, and this extreme 
may be laziness and cowardice. Those who perhaps 
think that they have been very “moderate,’* have in 
reality been erring terribly in some one direction. One 
way to restore the balance may be to exaggerate in the 
opposite direction. 

When a piece of paper or a piece of music is folded or 
* Chapter XXX, see Additional Notes. 
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^rapped up, it is not enough to unfold it or unwrap it if 
we would make it lie straight again. W e must fold it or 
wrap it in the opposite direction. That will show what 
is meant by the heading of this Chapter. 

Nearly the whole of life is an attempt to restore 
balance. There is no real balance perpetually maintained : 
that were death, not life. The balance is always being 
a little upset by new conditions inside and outside our- 
selves; and health consists in what Arthur Lovell calls a 
constant equilibration, rather than a constant equilibrium. 

We are perpetually breaking and destroying rhythms, 
unconsciously, without effort, almost as a habit ; and we 
must consciously work back again to the right rhythms. 
We must go out of our way to adjust ourselves. When 
we have erred from the straight path in one direction, we 
must come back to the straight path by moving back 
again, not by moving straight forwards. 

Let us take a detail to illustrate our principle. The 
ordinary boot or shoe (as we have shown in “The Training 
of the Body,”)* distorts the big toe, turning it outwards. 
If we dare not wear natural-shaped boots or shoes, then 
Jet us do what we can by exaggeration in the opposite 
direction : thus during the night we can wear between 
our big toe and the next toe a piece of wood (a small 
reel of cotton) for which we may substitute by degrees 
larger pieces ; or we can wear sandals wlienever we get 
the chance. Flad we always worn natural-shaped boots 
or shoes, there would be no need for this. 

Dr. J. Blackburn, of Liverpool, quotes a striking 
instance of equilibrium restored by exaggeration. A 
gentleman in business in South Africa used to see every- 
thing blue ; Dr. Blackburn made him look at the sun 
through red glass for ten minutes at a time for three 
days, and the result was a perfect cure. 

The author of “ Light and Color ” defines harmony 
as “the golden mean made up of the two extremes, 
rather than the golden mean between extremes.** 
Among other things, I suppose he means that we live 

♦P. 152. Another example of equilibrium in the opposite 
exf^geration is the use of the uneven seat to remedy a curved 
spine (p. 199)* 


4 
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harmoniously not by living a life of uniform monotofi^v 
and stagnation, but by balancing great activity and grefiat 
calmness. It is strange that he has not mentioned 
Activity and Calmness in his catalogue of extremes. 

For this same book (on p. 77) gives a list of contrasts, 
from which I select a few : — 

Light Shadow. 

Repulsion. Attraction. 

Chromatic Colours. Achrornatic Colours. 

Straight Lines. Curves. 

Heat Cold. 

Alkalis. Acids. 

Electro-positives. Electro-negatives. 

Organs of the Right Side. Organs of the Left Side. 

Warm Colours. Cold Colours. 

The list, and the whole of the book, supply one with 
a great deal of material for thought One cannot help 
asking whether there is not in such lists of Contrasts a 
valuable clue to the restoration of health. 

This principle, as we shall see, applies to the mind as 
well as to the body and blood. When a person’s limbs 
are gathered together by cramp, then we expand and 
stretch out these limbs somewhat further than is natural. ' 
But few people who understand this also understand 
something similar with regard to the mind. We have 
two minds, which it is convenient to regard as separate, 
the objective and subjective minds, as they are often 
called. Scarcely any one has these minds evenly 
balanced ; for example, those who are called “ practical ” 
very seldom give enough time to quiet repose ; whereas 
those who give much time to quiet repose are seldom 
‘ practical.” We .shall find exaggerated instances of the 
objective mind in New York, and of the subjective mind 
in India. Jesus affords us one of the few examples, in the 
whole of history, of a thoroughly well-balanced mind. 
He devoted a great deal of time to quiet meditation, and 
yet his life was pre-eminently a life of action. 

One of our most obvious needs to-day is to exaggerate . 
repose — not mere .sleep, but rather muscular relaxing 
and calmness (Chapter XXVIII.). Of course we do not 
wish to have this same frame of mind always. As Miss 
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Oall says, “ the rhythm of moods is most intel'esting, and 
fliere is a spice about the change. We need this spice 
to give relish to the first steps in the art of living.” 

Mr. James Allen is alluding to our law, when he says : 
“You will begin to question your ^motives, thoughts, and 
acts, comparing them with your ideal, and endeavouring 
to look upon them with a calm and impartial eye. In 
this manner you will be continually gaining more of that 
mental and spiritual equilibrium without w^liich men are 
but helpless straws upon the ocean of life. If you are 
given to hatred or anger, you will meditate upon gentle- 
ness and forgiveness, sa as to become acutely alive to a 
sense of your harsh and foolish coiiduct. You will then 
begin to dwell in thoughts of love, of gentleness, of 
abounding forgiveness.” 

Changing the metaphor completely, we might say 
that, in order to get to the right way of living, we often 
havp to go backwards. Civilization shows this. Each 
new civilization does not begin where the previous 
civilization left off. On the other hand, it does not have 
to begin where the previous civilization began. It has 
to go back some little way below the point where the 
previous civilization left off. In order to build a house 
we must lay the foundations deep, and therefore we 
must apparently start by going downwards in order that 
afterguards we may mount upwards. In other words, we 
must do that which at first sight may appear irrational, 
but which justifies itself when we see its part in the whole 
life. 



CHAPTER X 


ANIMAL ATHLETE AND AN.EMIC SAINT 

There has always been a tendency among "Anglo- 
Saxon people to set up the mere athlete gud athlete 
as the type of " Physical Health,’' regardless of whether 
his intellect be developed and his morals pure and strong. 
In Chapter 11. we have said enough to show that we do 
not consider the mere athlete gud athlete to be a really 
healthy man. He has no more right to be called a 
healthy man than the foundations or scaffoldings of a 
house have a right to be called a house. They may 
become a good house, indeed they are indispensable to a 
good house ; but at present the good house exists only 
" in potentiality.’* 

The anjemic saint has not the foundations or scaf- 
foldings at all. It is true that he has never .been set up 
before us as a type of all-round health. But he has 
often been set up before us, by the Church, as a very 
ideal man. Hence some terrible misunderstandings and 
mistakes, especially among women. 

The anaemic saint usually falls short of our ideal in two 
vital respects, viz. that he has neither an ideal body nor 
an ideal intellect. He is not necessarily well-informed 
or open-minded. Had this been made clear by saint- 
praisers, there would not have been so much harm done. 
But, in setting up this so-called " spiritual ” person as an 
ideal, the saint-praisers have usually implied that physical 
and intellectual . health, activity, ene/gy, endurance, 
adaptability, and- attractiveness are of little or no import- 
ance. In other words, thqy have not censured the un- 
healthiness of the unhealthy man, nor the stupidity of the 
stupid man. Still less have they given the public to 
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understand that unhealthiness and stupidity are to be 
remedied with every possible carc. 

The third and not ‘the most un desirable extreme is the 
mere student, often a walking mass of useless information, 
a dictionary of technical terms without an index; he 
may be neither physically healthy nor spiritually and 
morally healthy. Nor indeed is he necessarily even well- 
informed in important subjects, or open-minded in any 
subjects. .He also has been set up before us as a person 
not to be abused because he is, unhealthy in body. We, 
when young, have been told to speak of him with respect 
not as a brain merely, but as a whole and we have 

not been warned against respecting (and therefore 
imitating) his undeveloped bodily and spiritual state. 

Now there is a great danger for the Nation so long as 
any of these three extreme tj/es, each with at least a 
third of the glorious nature more or less atrophied, be 
allowed to pass without censure. I mean not that we 
should cruelly abuse the individuals ; but that we should 
humorously ridicule the /r/>es in every possible way, at 
the same time allowing to each his due credit in that one 
sphere in which he excels. But let us never permit the 
young and the uneducated to regard any one of those 
as the ideal. Let us always represent the three graces 
together, not as three individuals but as three integral 
parts of one individual. Let us say to the young and 
uneducated, “ Be ks healthy in body as the healthiest 
athlete is ; be as healthy in spirit as the purest saint ; be 
as healthy in intellect as the grandest genius. But do 
not be a foundation without a house, nor a house without 
a foundation, or without an intelligent and good man or 
woman to live in it and to use it.’' 

Let that which we call the spirit be supreme ruler 
within us; but let it be helped by that aspect of the 
mind which we call the intellect. Let this intellect be 
healthy. And let both spirit and healthy intellect be 
helped by the body. Let there be what we shall describe 
in the next Chapter as the co-operation of pure, active, 
and strong blood, with pure, ketive, aiid strong thoughts. 
For without the former the latter cannot express them- 
selves, nay, they cannot even have life, or at least they 
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cannot have it abundantly ; while without the latter, the 
pure, active, and strong thoughts, the former factor, the 
blood, can express nothing that is worthy to be expressed, 
if indeed it can express anything at all. 

What' a terrible curse to a Nation that many of its 
women should hold before them a wrong ideal of man- 
hood ! For, the women might well say, if to this stronger 
sex (stronger physically and intellectually, if not morally 
and spiritually) it be no shame to appear so one-sided, 
can any one blame us if we, the weaker sex, be still 
weaker physically and intellectually than the men are? 

When we extol the feats of the one-sided, we little 
reckon what the result will be ; we little reckon what 
partners many women will choose, what caricatures of 
humanity they themselves will tend to become — they 
and their children and their childr6n’s children. 



CHAPTER XI . 

THE BLOOD AND THE THOUGHTS IN CO-OPERATION 

**Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” — 
Browning. 

“ So much has been said and written in recent years about the 
power of the mind over the body, the influence of mental at- 
mospheres, and of harmful and helpful ihouj^hts, that many have 
grown weary of the subject, and are earnestly seeking to gain more 
fundamental knowledge. In the first burst of enthusiasm the 
importance of mere thought has been over-estimated, as if it were 
possible to accomplish anything we desired simply by thinking or 
affirming it to be so. 

“Experience does not confirm this belief. There is a vast 
difference betw'een thinking and accomplishment, between merely 
believing or affirming, and living the virtue we believe. One might 
sit for hours wishing oneself in the next room, and thinking about 
the steps necessary to take one there. Yet until one should not 
only will to move, but also start, one would remain in the same 
position. To accomplish anything in the outer world, we know 
that work must be done. The same law holds in the inner world. 
A large percentage of our thoughts pass in and out of the mind 
without making much impression. Ideals are affirmed, and good 
resolutions without number pass through consciousness. But a 
resolution alone is of little consequence .” — Horatio Dresser, 

“ If we believe that the mind is simply a finer part of the body, 
and that the mind acts upon the body, in the same way the body 
must act upon the mind. If the body is sick, the mind becomes 
sick also. If the body is healthy, the mind remains healthy and 
strong. When one is angry, the mind becomes disturbed ; at the 
same time, when the mind is disturbed, the body also becomes 
disturbed. With the majority of mankind, the mind is entirely under 
the control of the body ; the mind is very little developed. The 
vast mass of humanity, if you will kindly excuse me, is very little 
removed from the animals. To bring the control about, we must 
take certain physical helps, and, when the body is sufficiently con- 
trolled, we can attempt the manipulation of the mind. By manipu- 
lation of the mind we shall then be able to bring it (as well as the 
body) under our control, make it work as we like, and compel it to 
concentrate its powers as we desire.”— Vivekdnanda. 

The rpin4 has been studied, by one §et of philosophers, wi^h 
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reference to the body ; and the laws of mind and thoug1\t 
have been expounded, by another set of philosophers, with as muCh 
neglect of the body and its organisation as if we had already 
‘ shuffled off this mortal coil.* Such was the tendency with Locke, 
Hume, Reid, Stewart, and Brown, so that some have regarded the 
mind as if it were so high as to be degraded were it contemplated 
in connexion with matter ; whereas no part of man’s constitution 
can be unworthy of regard and admiration .” — George Combe, 

In two subsequent Chapters (XIII. and XXXI.j 1 
shall deal particularly, first with the power of the body 
and the blood over the mind and the thoughts, and then 
with the power of the mind and the thoughts over the 
body and the blood. Here I wish to emphasise the 
need of co-operation, which has been terribly obscured 
on the one hand by those who said, or still say, that the 
mind does not rnatter “ Get the body and the blood 
right, and the mmd and the thoughts will set themselves 
right. Take care of the body, and the mind will take 
care of itself ; ” and, on the other hand, by those who 
said, or still say, that the body does not matter. “ Get 
the mind and the thoughts right, and the body and the 
blood will set themselves right. Take care of the mind, 
and the body will take care of itself.’* 

The old school of medical practitioners, and the western 
world in general, tend towards the former extreme, and 
try to set right the body and the blood only, or these 
chiefly. The new schools of “ Mental Scientists” and 
“ Christian Scientists ” tend towards the latter extreme, 
and try to set right the mind and the thoughts only, or 
these chiefly’. 

And no one who has seen the marvellous array of 
evidence on both sides can deny that both sides have 
hold of more than three-quarters of the truth ! The pity 
is that neither of the schools has yet been willing to 
accept the evidence of the other. 

Let us take examples. Two women have headaches 
and other ailments. One goes to Dr. Haig, and, follow- 
ing his advice, lives on the simpler diet ; and the head- 
aches and these other ailments soon become things of 
the past. The other goes to Mrs. Helen Wilmans, and, 
through Suggestion by her, and consequent Self-sugges- 
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tion, but without altering the diet or (apparently) any 
either external condition, finds that in her case also the 
headaches and other ailments soon become things of the 
past. 

Is there not a strong temptation for each to generalise 
— and especially for the “ Mental Scientist to say “The 
cure by diet was simply due to imagination”? 

Ought we not to do all we can to reconcile the schools, 
and to make them co-operate in educating the public? 
Ought we not to insist again and again on the vast 
neutral ground of these two schools? Ought we not to 
urge them both to say to the public, “ Intelligently try all 
reasonable avenues to health ; intelligently judge by 
results ” ? Is not intelligence the ground where the two 
schools meet — intelligent searches for physical and mental 
avenues to health ; intelligent trials of these avenues ; 
intelligent verdicts according to results ? 

This point of view — the intelligent open-minded point 
of view — is never to be lost sight of The American 
writer, Mrs. Helen Wilmans, constantly and insistently 
denies the power of the body over the mind ; she doubt- 
less imagines that she is open-minded, and so she is 
whenever she writes as follows : — 

“ The body produces thought, and thought builds the 
body. Their interchange is the to-and-fro current which 
we always find wherever we find growth. The body 
produces thought, and it has done so always, on the 
unconscious plane of intelligence. Then the thought 
has permeated the deadness of the body, and has given 
it life, and lifted it to higher planes of being, also on the 
unconscious plane. Now thought is beginning to direct 
its own power consciously down into the body, so that it 
may make such changes of importance as it desires in 
the body. It is the case of action and re-action. The 
body ripens the thoughts until the thoughts show how 
powerful they are. The thoughts thus ripened, and thus 
aware of their power, in their turn bear their knowledge 
into the body, and bring up the structure of the body to 
a higher plane of being than before. And then the body, 
in its turn, can produce higher, and better, and greater • 
thoughts, which thoughts will in their turn again pour 
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their influence down into the body, to strengthen apd 
uplift it further ” 

This paragraph is excellent, as are the occasion- 
ally inserted paragraphs of Horatio Dfesser and other 
writers of the new schools. The pity is that these very 
writers are perpetually putting up the backs " of the olid 
school by insisting that the mind (implying especially 
the imagination) is the chief factor in all cures, instead 
of insisting that it ought to become the chief factor. The 
future of imagination and Self-suggestion is- splendid ; 
but let these ardent people never forget that the present 
of natural physical cures may be equally splendid. 

Hardly ever do we get a well-balanced book through- 
out. My own earlier work, “ Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” 
was inclined too much to the physical avenues, though 
it seems to me still to be fair as far as it went 

How can one who really knows the truth agree 
with such a statement as this? “Useless muscular 
tension is merely the result of a similar condition of 
strain within the brain itself.” It is not “merely the 
result ” ; in its turn it becomes a cause. And so, if we 
would quickly remove tension or restlessness either 
of the muscles or of the mind, we must try to remove 
tension and restlessness both of the muscles and of the 
mind. 

And therefore Mr. Horace Fletcher speaks well when 
he not only says, “ Mind is the all-important factor of 
our equipment, for it is the commander that will lead and 
direct us, better and wiser than we can now imagine, if we 
allow it a chance to act with freedotn ” ; but when he 
also goes on to say, “To secure this freedom we must 
know its requirements, its nourishment ; we must learn 
to allow it to recharge itself sufficiently, and to concen- 
trate itself on its chosen usefulness, without imposing 
upon It also the drudgery of useless work ; even as the 
chef is relieved of the drudgery of washing clothes and 
of emptying slops.” 

Some say that blood alone is the key to the mysteries 
of life ; blood pure and active and strong. It builds up 
the body, the nerves, the muscles, and the organs, and 
makes. them pure and strong. Hence it builds up the 
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bsain, arid makes that pure and strong. TJiat view 
is right 

Others say that thought, pure and active and strong, 
builds up blood pure and active and strong, and, 
therefore, builds up the body, the nerves, the muscles, 
and the organs. That view is right also. 

There is action and re-action. Whatever makes pure, 
active, strong blood (for example, perhaps a fleshless 
diet with plenty of Proteid, pure air, brisk exercise, calm 
repose), that is your physical avenue to health, and 
helps to make pure, active, strong mind and thought. 
On the other hand, whatever makes pure, active, 
strong thought (for example, reading, imagination, Self- 
suggestion, prayer), that is your mental avenue to health, 
and helps to make pure, active, strong blood and body. 

At times the one is better, at times the other. We 
might compare the person who is struggling onwards to 
a person who is walking along two paths a few inches 
apart from one another, with one foot on each path 
The two feet are seldom on the ground together ; there 
is alternation — first one foot on one path, then the other 
foot on the other path. He is not conscious of being on 
both paths at once, though when he runs, and has both 
feet in the air, there are moments when he is above both 
paths equally. Eventually the two paths become one. 

Progress shows that this one path will some day be 
mental rather than physical, but at present, for most of 
us, thi^need not be the case. It may be the body first, 
the mind afterwards. 

Anyhozv, the stronger part will help the weaker. If the 
body be stronger than the mind, it will help the mind, 
and vice versa. And so it is within the body itself. If 
any muscle or nerve be weak, then other muscles and 
nerves will help to do its work. If one lung be injured, 
the other lung will do extra work. 

At present, then, there must be co-operation. We 
cannot yet trust to the mind alone. It is convenient to 
keep each half of life, the physical half and the mental 
half, separate at first, connecting them again later, .as 
they must be connected. Anatomy and physiolo^ 
prove a gfeat deal : they prove that parts of the brain 
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^rresppnd to parts of the body. Pathology shows this 
to be true : so true, in fact, that when certain parts of the 
body are affected, the surgeon can tell at once exactly 
what part of the brain is affected. He hiay be able to 
go straight to the spot, and remove a tumor. The 
development of the body and the development of the 
brain are intimately connected one with the ether. 

Of late years we have had considerable information 
given us about the mind itself, especially by researches 
into hypnotism etc. We may be said to have at least 
two minds, an outer or ordinary mind, and an inner or 
subjective mind. We may call them the conscious and 
sub-conscious.* The sub-conscious mind controls the 
functions of the body, especially such functions as 
breathing and the action of the heart. The sub-conscious 
mind isdn turn controlled by suggestions, for instance, 
by' suggestions from the conscious mind, at least under 
certain conditions. 

So, besides the conscious thought, which more or less 
directly controls our voluntary muscles (such as those of 
the arms and legs), we can have conscious thought 
suggesting something to the sub-conscious thought, and 
controlling certain involuntary muscles (such as those of 
the heart). This gives the conscious mind an influence 
little suspected by most of us until quite recent years. 

In “Muscle, Brain, and Diet” I emphasised the im- 
portance of pure, active, and strong blood. I showed 
how, in my own case, depression etc. could be produced 
simply by the eating of flesh-foods, without a particle 
of faith that they would produce such a result. In fact, 
they produced depression etc. m spite o/b. belief to the 
contrary. And “The Training of the Body” is written 
on the same lines. This shows the importance of 
choosing the right conditions, the right external con- 
ditions. There are those who utterly deny that these 
have anything to do with health. The “Christian 
Scientists” are an example. It is by ridiculous state- 
ments such as they make, that they lose most of the 

*Of the super-conscious or higher mind we need not speak 
here. 
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irifluence which their true statements of their wonderful 
ciJres would otherwise win for them. 

For, although I do not retract a word of what I said 
in those two books, yet I feel sure that the conscious 
mind will soon influence the blood (and hence the whole 
of the body) far more than the blood now influences the 
mind. The man of the future will carefully obey the 
laws of nature until his blood becomes pure and active 
and strong, and thus his thoughts become pure and 
active and strong. Then by conscious thought be will 
lift up the blood and the body to a state of health, 
compared with which the health of the healthiest among 
us to-day is weak and negative. 

But at present it would be a mistake to leave the 
conscious thought (especially the imagination) to do this 
alone. The body must co-operate. In fact, at present, 
the body of most of us must do by far the greater part 
of the work. 




CHAPTER XII 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS 

“When certain Eastern philosophers, and certain 
modern writers, assert without a saving clause : — ‘ What- 
ever appears outside us was first within us ; that which is 
within is the cause, that which is outside is the effect,* 
they forget that we might reply in the same strain of 
exaggeration, ‘ Whatever is within us has come from the 
outside ; that which is outside is the cause, that which is 
inside is the effect* And they cannot refute us. But 
we do not reply thus. Truth forbid! We are not 
intent on thrusting out three-quarter truths with quarter 
truths. We only ask that these men and women shall 
meet us on our way, and admit that outside things 
(whatever their ultimate origin) do nozv affect inside 
states. If they will not admit this, we still refuse to 
quarrel with them. We still insist on our. vast neutral 
ground ; and this is that no single cause is set moving 
which does not produce appropriate effects ; that no 
single event occurs which has not been produced by an 
adequate cause. We will emphasise this, and will not 
insist on free will just yet Why not? Not so much 
because it might make us quarrel with these ladies and 
gentlemen, who hold desire to be the only God (which 
desire of the two, my good ladies and gentlemen ?) but — 
because no one really fails to believe it in his heart I ** 

If a house were on fire and the firemen succeeded in 
stopping the smoke from appearing through one crack 
in the roof, should we say that they had stopped the fire? 
or that they had stopped one effect or symptom of it — for 
the time being? A patient came to a friend of mine, 
and wished to be cured of a large growth at the end of 
his nose. “ What was wrong with you before you had 
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•this ? ” my friend first enquired. ** Oh, only an inflamed ^ 
leg ; but I was cured of that.” “ How r ” “ By a kind 
of plaster covering my leg.” " Very well, then, let’s have 
that off.” Off it came, and my friend found that the 
poison which had appeared through the leg had been 
driven inwards and upwards. By his Lebensweeker 
he brought it back to, and then out of, the leg in vast 
quantities, and the nose-swelling soon disappeared also. 

The former ‘ cure * had merely removed a symptom to 
another part; it had not removed the symptom altogether, 
still less had it removed the cause, which was the 
poisoning or clogging of the blood. Benjamin Franklin, 
that acute rcasoiier, suspected that, when his skin-disease 
disappeared, and his goufe re-appeared, both were 
symptoms of a single mischief. 

And yet this removal of symptoms rather than of 
causes seems to be just what satisfies most doctors — and 
their patients. They fail to see that perfect health 
is harmony throughout us — purity, activity, strength 
throughout us ; that when there is a discord, when the 
balance has been upset in any one part of us, then Nature, 
however patient she may be, eventually tries to restore the 
balance by getting rid of the causes. We should help 
her to do this now by hurrying her processes and now by 
slackening them, but seldom, if ever, by utterly opposing 
them. Does she work by means of a fever which shall 
burn up the poison and refuse ? Or by means of a cold 
which shall throw them off Let us watch her and help 
her, and, meanwhile, try to find out the causes : whence 
came the poison and refuse ? 

For there are generally two sets of causes. In the 
case of the cold there was perhaps the draught. But 
why does not such a draught affect me also? Why 
does it not affect you at other times ? Perhaps" you 
cannot catch the cold without the draught; but you 
cannot catch it without something besides — some deeper 
cause. What can this cause be ? How can you discover 
it ? How avoid it in the future? 

Dr. Haig arrives at a great cause (not the only cause) 
of disease when he points to the effects of excess of 
Uric Acid ” in the system • for the evidence I must 
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refer to his work, or to my own simpler work, which \till 
be published within a few months. Anyhow, since I have 
given up flesh-foods (which are rich in “Uric Acid'') I 
have had only two colds in five years, instead of several 
severe colds every year, as I used to have ; and 1 get even 
greater freedom from headache, depression, etc. I had 
altered only one condition and I therefore conclude that 
I have found one cause. Dr. Dewey finds that a cause 
(he says the cause") is the too great number of 
meals ; by altering this one condition, he says that he 
can remove the mischief. Others maintain the cause to 
be insufficient fresh air; others, insufficient exercise ; and 
so on. 

Now though all these and many other one-cause- 
men " are to some extent lopsided, yet at least they get 
at large causes, and, having removed these, remove not 
only the one symptom of disease but practically all 
symptoms of disease in many patients. They find some 
great mistake pervading the past and present life of the 
patient. How far sounder and saner this is than the 
way of the average doctor who says : “ Y es, yes, you're 

suffering from (here he names what he imagines 

to be the cause, but what is really a symptom)." And “ 
then he does not try to find out son/c general and funda- 
mental mistake in your way or habit of living. It 
remains for you to find it out for yourself. If you are 
constantly ill, there is .something to be looked for 
beyond the East wind, beyond the badly-cooked 
pudding, beyond the illness of poor Jemima, beyond the 
foul air and fouler noises of a great city ; since these are 
not adequate causes, 

There is no effect without some adequate cause or causes; 
for tjiis is a world of order. Therefore investigate — • 
for yourself. 

Tlmx is no cause without some adequate effect or effects, 
Therefore, when you have begun to work in the right 
direction, be ‘Confident, be patient. Effects are not 
necessarily immediate — at least in their manifestation ; 
but every cause that you set at work must count. 

Study, then, the various effects, which are more or 
less obvious (see the tests, above) ; wisely seek for 
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adequate causes, especially by altering the various con- 
ditions one at a time, and by noticing wliether the disease 
or dis-ease still continues. Thi.> will be a harder task 
than to study the various effects ; and yet soon — believe 
me — the causes will be obvious to you. 

Anyhoiv, do not abuse tJic bad effects as if they were 
your misfortune^ and not your faidt. They are your 
fault, and they are not your misfortune. Rather regard 
them as your only possible leaders and guiiies to better 
health. 

For at present it is better for most of us to live rightly* 
and to knoiv (by teaching and experiment) what mis- 
takes to avoid, than' to live rightly and not to know ; 
the abstinence due to soand reason and deliberate choice 
is at present above the abstinence due to ignorance and 
instinct, inasmuch as it can help others by pircept and 
not merely (as the innocent do help) by example. If 
you wish to blame any one or any thing at all, then 
blame yourself for the choice of wrong causes in the 
past. But all abuse, even such abuse as this, is 
generally waste of energy, to say the least of it. Shake- 
speare said, ‘ This above all — to thine own self be true ; 
yes ; and, besides, ‘ to thine own self be kind! 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS: GOOD BLOOD 

In order to realise the importance of pure and strong 
and active blood, let us compare the blood system of our 
bodies to the river-system of England, which was so 
potent a factor in her early success, and to which she 
may yet have to turn her attention if she wishes to hold 
her own among nations. The comparison must not be 
carried far. We will notice a few respects in which it 
holds good ; and especially what the rivers carry in 
them and on them. 

Look at this barge full of food of various kinds, for 
instance, wheat and fruit. This food will be distributed 
here and there. Much of it will come to the cities from 
the country. 

Look at that barge with building materials. It has, 
perhaps, brought rough substances from the country 
to the city, where they will be worked up, and where 
part will be made ready to be taken back from the city 
to the country. 

Now look at the people on the boats. They are 
going from place to place ; from the country to the city, 
from the city to the country, from city to city, from 
village to village. They exchange goods ; they ex- 
change thoughts and ideas; they exchange life. It is 
the river system which helps to make the most distant 
parts co-operate with each other and exchange, whether 
for good or evil. And the system is very cheap. 

Then look at the refuse in the river. Here a drain 
pouts ii) ; the river carries it out, past many cities and 
villages, it may be, but into the sea 'kt Isfst. Contrast 
that stagnant canal, which leads ft^m one river to 
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jttiother i in it tjhiere is filth which is seldom wasRed 
away. To expel this filth would be an effort * 

Do not press the analogy too far, but now think of 
the blood. It is true that the river carries the food m 
it, whereas the blood carries the food in it as a part of 
it; that the blood circulates completely, from the heart 
to tlie heart, whereas the river ‘does not circulate thus 
directly. The water goes from the fountain to the sea, 
from the sea to the air, from the air to the clouds, from 
the clouds to the snow, from the snow to the fountain 
again. The blood of the body is perpetually moving 
round within the body itself 

.The blood carries the food with it, and thus carries 
the building materials for the cells and tissues of the 
body. . 

The blood enables and compels every part to co- 
operate and exchange with every other part, so that a 
benefit to one part is a benefit to all the others, and an 
injury to one part is an injury to all the others. The 
blood also carries off refuse ; but, if the blood be 
sluggish, it will not carry this off without a special effort. 

The stream, then, should be strong and pure, pure and 
strong. That will depend p'artly on the taking and using 
of only the right foods, of the best air, and of the best 
light ; for it is light as well as air that helps to keep the 
river pure. 

We are apt to ignore what we do not see, or feel, or 
hear, or smell. And we are also apt to ignore that to 
whiclhwe have been accustomed for a long time. So 
strong a hold have our senses upon us, and our habits 
as well, as opposed to reason and intelligence. If we would 
* only be guided more by our reason and intelligence, and 
pause more frequently in order to think, we should be 
astounded at our conduct in all matters of health. 

For the mere senses often fail to tell us things which , 
we certainly ought to know. 

Everywhere there is spirit. This unites the human 
race all the world over. We may not see it, nor'hear it, 
nor feel it ; and hence many of us are not aware of it 
and others forget it But, for all that, spirit pervades : 
everyone and everything. 
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And it is somewhat the same with each body and the 

blood within it. The blood circulates everywhere, uniting 
each part to all the rest, so that, if one part be purified, 
the rest become somewhat purer; if one part be injured, 
the rest become somewhat injured. This effect of one" 
part upon all the other parts must c^^nstantly be, borne 
in mind. 

The circulation-system starts with the heart; the 
heart pumps the blood into the arteries, ar,d the blood 
goes back again to the heart afterwards by the veins. 
It passes through each organ in turn. From the lungs 
it takes up a great deal of oxygen, which is the most 
valuable part of air, and to the lungs* it brings back a 
great deal oficarbonic acid, which is one of the deadliest 
poisons. There are other poisons, besides, that go round 
with the blood. : In some cases the organs throw off 
these poisons, the kidneys, for instance, getting rid of^ 
“ uric acid ; but these poisons touch the organs^ before 
they go back to the heart, and then they touch the 
heart. The heart has a terrific amount of work to do, 
though we seldom feel it. While it is the strongest 
organ in the body, it is also the most delicate. 

If we eat too much, then the extra amount of food 
must be digested and the waste must be got fid of. The 
’ blood has to do this work, and the heart has to pump 
the blood, oven if we are unconscious of the extra effort. 
We are for the most part unconscious of the breathing. 
Unconscious of the digestion, unconscious of the process 
of getting rid of waste, the excretion, and yet these 
processes go on just the same. 

Consider this latter process, this excretion. We are 
daily getting rid of refuse by the breath, the skin, the 
kidneys, the urine, the bowels and motions. The whole 
of this work is usually done for us, sub-consciously 
rather than unconsciously,* but cannot be done well 
unless the organs and their parts be pure and active 
and strong ; and their purity and activity and strength 
'depend^ largely upon the purity ;iind* activity and 
strength of the blood. • 

* The consciousness can, under certain ^tonditions, regain its 
control over these functions (see Chapter X^XVl), 
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The heart’^itself is kept in repair by the blood. This 
a special reason why the blood should be pure arfd 
active and strong. Every part of the body is made 
and re-made by it and touched by it every minute. 

One of our chief cares, therefore, must be to keep our 
blood pure and active and strong. 

Water will help to keep it pure, and oxygen also, but 
still more useful will be the abstinence from poisons. The 
blood must have elements to make up the cells of the body 
and to provide the body with fuel for its work. It must 
have Proteid or Albumen especially, for without this we 
die. Proteid is best in its purest forms. The blood 
must have fattening and heating material also, which will 
be burnt up like oil in a flame. 

When a fire is out we notice the ashes in the grate. 
These are neither Proteid nor heating material ; they are 
something different, which we may call essential “ Salts.** 
They are easy to get. We can get both fattening and 
heating material and these essential ‘‘Salts,** at least 
some of them, from good bread, and from most 
(properly cooked) vegetables and fruits. 

If we dry vegetables and fruit, we have a certain 
arnount of fibre left. This also is generally said to be 
important for the body. 

Of the above elements, which we need in order to keep 
the blood pure and active and strong, let us consider 
one in particular, namely the air. The red corpuscles, 
or little bodies in the blood, carry the air with them all 
over us. These red little bodies are especially useful 
because they carry oxygen, which is connected with 
electricity and magnetism, and, therefore, with energy 
and vitality. Good air which we breathe into and 
through the nose and mouth, and hence into the lungs, 
is rich in oxygen. Much of this oxygen is absorbed 
and carried over us by the red blood, but, when the red 
blood returns, it is poorer in oxygen and richer in 
carbonic acid gas. if we took out all oxygen from our 
blood, wc should be suffocated by this gas, which makes 
the blood darker in appearance. Blue blood is not — 
physically — pure blood. 

These few facts simplify our ideas of heaUh and' 
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’ ndn-health. Instead of having a thousand diseases to 
ccmsider, we have to consider that all the parts of us 
communicate and exchange with one another by means 
of the blood which compels them to do so. The non- 
health of one part affects all the other parts. It can be 
removed by the good health of all the other parts, as 
well as by its own improving health. What is called the 
local treatment helps the part first. What is called the 
general treatment helps all the parts together. We 
can, in the same way, reform the human race by reform- 
ing it generally, and altering its general conditions, or 
else by starting with individual members, especially 
‘with those who are worst. 

For, as with mankind, so with thQ body: each part^ 
has to be perfect in itself, and to do its best for all the 
other parts, while they do their best for it; and that 
which connects the various parts of mankind is the 
Spirit of God the Father of all ; while that which 
connects the various parts of the body is the blood. 

So the secret of health will be to keep the blood pure 
and active and strong : active and strong and pure. 

Pure blood, strong blood, active blood, will not only 
kill disease-germs and carry off this and other refuse, but 
will also rebuild every part of the body ^nd repair its 
losses. Impure blood, weak blood, sluggish blood, will 
not kill disease-germs and carry off this and other refuse, 
nor will it rebuild every part of the body and repair its 
losses. 

So far we have spoken as if the matter were com- 
paratively simple — as if pure and strong blood were the 
aim and ideal in life. And there are still many who 
hold the view (see Chapter XI.) that, if we take care of 
body, the mind will take care of itself. 

It is hard to grasp more than a single truth or a 
single side of truth at once. For most of us, in our 
present plane of evolution, it will probably be better to 
begin by grasping the truth about the blood — not 
forgetting the, other truth, but not giving it our full 
attention until we have clearly realised the first. 

Let- us grudge no care, no effort, iii the attempts to 
make the blood pure and active and strong, and then 
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t6 keep it pure and active and strong. In bofh 
attempts the mind will help, not only by intelligence 
(Chapter XXXIV,), but also by will (Chapter XXXV.), 
and imagination and Self-suggestion (Chapter XXXVI.). 
Th<j mind will surely become a more and more im- 
portant factor in health as we progress. Our ideal 
is expressed in an exaggerated way by Miss A. V. 
Call, when she says : 

“Thesooner our health instinct is consciously developed, 
and then taken as a matter of course, the sooner will the 
body become a perfect servant, to be treated with true 
courtesy — and then forgotten.'’ For I think that the 
body was not given us in order to be forgotten. I find 
that, in my times of best health, I do not forget my body 
but am delighted to possess it. I like to feel the 
pleasant tingling of health and energy tJiroiigli my body. 

There is another objection to this advice, “ Forget 
the body,” 

Many have found it a great help to use the best 
physical means, and behind them to see “The Spiritual 
Significance.” Thus the authoress of “ The World 
Beautiful,” says (with American “ participial freedom ”) : 
“The cold bath and rising in the morning may be made 
far more efficacious by impressing upon the subtle body 
the thought of the spiritual cleansing and renewal that 
is typified by the physical cleanliness. [She should not 
have selected the cold bath as a type of cleansing. It is 
rather an invigorating tonic, since the cleansing is effected 
less by the cold water alone than by the warm washing 
which may precede it, and by the rubbing, etc. The 
immediate result of the cold water is rather to close the 
pores of the skin]. To direct the thought thus upon the 
purification [invigorating] of the spirit is to invest the 
bath with an inten.se current of magnetic power; The 
day is passed when it could be considered an absurdity 
to stamp the impulse of thought upon an external act 
Let one as.sert to himself . . . “I will rise in newness 

of life.” The bath may then be invested with fairly 
magical properties, and one will be made anew and 
made alive, and every nerve respond to a higher range 
of vibration.* 
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• This same principle can be Jipplied to all sorts of 
simple physical acts, and especially to those which are 
done in private. Beneath and within and through, the 
physical act, a deep spiritual truth may be impressed 
upon the mind. Jesus was perpetually talking by ^uch 
symbols, as when he spoke of men “ washing their feet.'* 
He meant the act to be both physical and mental or 
spiritual, the former making the latter real in our im- 
agination and hence permanent in our memory., 

There are three main reasons, then, why the best 
physical helps to health, such as the best water-treat- 
ments, air-treatments, colour-and light-treatments, and 
exercises, should be invaluable. 

1. They may render the blood, and hence the nerves 
and the whole system, pure, active, and strong. 

2. They may improve the character, especially the 
carefulness and .self-control. 

3. They may help us to realise spiritual truths and 
spiritual acts. Somewhat as we learn what is the mean- 
ing of physical and material w^hiteness by means of 
wWte things (the sky, clean linen, paper, etc.,) so we 
may learn what is the meaning of spiritual purity, activity, 
strength, etc., by studying and “acting" physical and 
material purity, activity, strength, etc. Each true path 
to health is precious not only for the sake of its effects, 
and its mental training, but ahso for the sake of the 
spiritual which it symbolises. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE SAFEST FASTING, AND FEWER MEALS 


“ . . . the thread of my personal experience in search of the funda-f 
mental principles of True Living which, to be proven, must be 
vouched for and tested by resultant happiness .” — Horace Fletcher, 
“ Q. Ought we to look upon abstinence and fasting as virtuous 
actions ? 

A. Yes, after we have eaten too much ; for, in that case, abstin- 
ence and fasting are efficacious and simple remedies ; but when 
the body has need of nourishment, to refuse it, and let it suffer 
through thirst or hunger, is madness and a real sin against the 
laws of nature.” — Volney, ’ 

“ All works on the practice of medicine to-day enjoin the need 
to feed the sick, so as to sustain their depressed energies— and this 
without a question as to whether there is not a possibility of 
adding indigestion to disease when food is enforced against 
Nature’s Dewey, 

Charles Arthur Gaskell, a writer in ‘‘Good Health,” 
has the following interesting remarks : — 

‘There is no science so valuable as to know how to 
live, and it is wonderful how far a little health, well 
treated, will carry one. The Venetian nobleman, Louis 
Cornaro, affords a very instructive example of this ; for, 
when he began to take proper care of himself, he had 
not, it would seem, even a little health. Though not 
yet forty this man had become so diseased in consequence 
of excesses that his life was despaired of, and even under 
the best possible care it was not thought that he cpuld 
live longer than a year or two. The mere. fact that a 
man who was constitutionally weak, and who had very 
poor digestive powers, lived to the age of one hundred and 
three, a life that to the very end was cheerful, active, 
and happy, and with a keen enjoyment of its daily con- 
cerns, is most persuasive. His experience shows what 
a burden is taken from the system when the quantity of 
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foC)d is reduced far below what is commonly regarded 
as*a moderate amount In his sixty-eighth year he re- 
duced his nourishment to twelve ounces of solid and 
fourteen ounces of liquid food a day. At hinety-five 
years of age he wrote, in justification of this moderate 
diet, I eat very little because my stomach is delicate, 
and abstain from certain dishes because they do not 
agree with me.’’ ’ 

These remarks refer to moderation in food. And no 
doubt if we (and our ancestors) bad always kept this 
law of moderation, there would be little or no need even 
for partial fasting. But in many cases some kind of 
partial fasting may he advisable, in order to restore 
equilibrium by the opposite exaggeration (see Chapter 
IX.). I wish in this Chapter to point out what the safest 
types of fasting seem likely to be. 

Let me, for the convenience of the reader, first sum up 
a few of the main arguments in favour of the Two-Meal 
or One-Meal plan, and especially the No-Breakfast Plan, 
provided that, after fair trial, it be found to suit you 
individually. * ,, 

1. Economy of money, time, and energy, especially 
mental (nervous) energy used in digesting and abso*rb- 
ing food and excreting waste. 

2. The example to the poor is not to be forgotten. 

3. Mental clearness and reliability. 

4. Self-control. 

5. Sympathy with others, when one begins to realise 
how many of their mistakes may be due to ignorance of 
means so easily employed. 

6. Not much violation of custom, and not much 
dependence on special conditions. This is vitally im- 
portant. Contrast the Open-Air Cure, the Complete- 
Rest Cure, the Holiday Cure, the Exercise Cure, and 
even the use of the Simple Foods ; though these soon 
come to be preferred by those who take fewer meals and 
eat slowly. 

7. The absence of desire for stimulants and narcotics 
(such as alcohol, tea, coffee, tobacco, drugs). 

8. The r^toration of correct and tnjist worthy instincts 
and desir^. and therefore the need of less care about 
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details. Purity; forgiveness, kindness, as well as coit- 
tentrnent, may become habitual tendencies* • 

9., The prevention or cure of disease or dis-ease. 

All these reasons, let me repeat, are set forth on the 
assumption that such a plan does suit you individually. 
Otherwise to starve might be, for you, the reverse of 
economical etc. Experentia docebit 

Lest, however, it should be thought that this is mere 
theory or faddism, let me refer the reader to some early 
numbers of “ Physical Development,” and to Dewey’s 
“No-breakfast Plan ”(Gay & Bird, or Fowler & Co.). 
From the latter work I shall select some extracts later on. 

The basic principle of this type of the safest fasting 
is to have not more than two. meals a day. The question 
is, which two meals? And this question is very bard to 
answer. If the stomach-tube be used, any individual 
can find out to some extent when he is ready for a meal. 
But experiment is a good guide. After a short trial of 
the ^‘No-breakfast” plan, breakfast being put off till 
about one o’clock, I decided to give it up, I recently 
made another trial for several days, and again the experi- 
ment was a failure.* Then I tried the “ no-lunch ” plan, 
taking my breakfast about 10 to 1 1 o’clock, and my even- 
ing meal about 4 to 5 o’clock ; for I found that 7 o’clock 
was too late. Up to that time I had regularly felt 
sleepy every day from about 12 till about 4 or S ; this 
was the case even while I used the Simple Foods care- 
fully, It was a book called “The New Science of 
Living,” by Dewey, that suggested to me the possibility 
of two meals a day. He himself, and a disciple of his, 
Mr. Haskell, urge the giving up of breakfast. I differ 
from them, and from thousands of others, in preferring 
to give up my lunch. Each individual must decide for 
himself. But anyhow the result of my own experience 
of two meals a day was that this mid-day sleepiness dis- 
appeared. The first results of the no-breakfast in hiy own 
case were disinclination for work and exercise; I did 
not feel ill, I only felt slack. When I took hot water in 
the early morning soon after 7.30; and had breakfast at 
.10 ,to II, eating my Proteid (especially Plasmon and 
*See further^ the footnote to p. 49. 
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rfovis) with some fruit (by pi'eference, apples), I had no 
lunch, and did not feel at all hungry at mid-day. My 
second meal was a combined tea and dinner at about 4 
o’clock. This was something like my ten o’clock meal. 
I was determined to find out the easiest way of getting 
rid of a desire for tea without such an exertion of will- 
power as I knew that few people would be likely to 
make. The Simple Foods helpeel me a great deal, but 
they were not enough in themselves, d he two-meal 
plan helped me still more. I took tea when I felt 
inclined to take it, but I felt inclined to take it less and 
less frequently. 

Nothing needed to be taken before sleep, unless per- 
haps it was an apple. The evidence of many thousands, 
however, seems to be in favour of the “ no-breakfast 
plan rather than of the “no-lunch” plan. Here .1 may 
very likely be different from the majority. Many friends 
of mine certainly prefer the “no-breakfast” plan. Dr. 
Dewey’s book (“ The “ No-Breakfast Plan ”) is well worth 
.studying; or Mr. Haskell’s “Perfect Health” can be read 
instead. 

Mr. Haskell sums up his advice as follows : — 

“(l) Give up for ever the unscientific disease-product- 
ing habit of eating the early morning meal, the breakfast. 
This will clear the appetite, and restore the natural law 
ofhiuiger. 

“(2) Never under any circumstances eat, except at 
the call of the aforesaid law of nature, natural hunger. 

. “(3) Enjoy to the full every mouthful cf food, so long 
as any taste remains in it (cp. Horace Fletcher’s system). 

“ (4) Do not drink any liquids with your meals.” 

At the end of this book are given large numbers of 
testimonials written by all kinds of people. Here is an 
extract from one of them, by a New York doctor : — 

“ I have yet to meet the case in the treatment of which 
it has not proved helpful. I am more than ever con- 
vinced that its power to heal has no limit.” 

Another New York doctor, Dr. Houghton, Professor 
fn a New york College and'" Hospital, speaks most 
enthusiastically of the system. But this book, which is 
called “ Perfect Health,” should be read by every one. 
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It is not long and it is well printed. Lest the readdt 
should think that the “ no-breakfast ’’ plan must bfe 
against physical labour in the early morning, cases like 
that of the blacksmith (on p. 33) should be carefully 
noted. On the other hand, animals do not necessarily 
eschew the morning meal. 

It is in favour of the plan that apparently few who 
have tried it have wished ^o go back to the early 
morning breakfast. 

If we want authority, we can remind ourselves that 
the Persians, when their Empire was at its greatest, only 
had one meal a day, and that was the mid-day meal 
(Xenophon’s “Anabasis” may be consulted). The 
Greeks, again, when their civilisation was near its 
zenith, only ate two meals a day ; and the first was at 
mid-day. Later on, the degenerate people had more 
than two meals. And very much the same will apply to 
the Romans. In Ecclesiasticus (x. 16-17) we find the 

words, *‘Woe unto thee, O land when 

thy princes eat in the morning. Happy art thou when 
thy princes eat in due season.” 

As to the theoretical reasons, one is that it takes some 
time for the stomach to prepare itself for digestion ; that 
th 6 stomach does not do this adequately durmg sleep, 
especially if a meal has been taken anywhere near bed- 
time. 

The food of the last meal is, by the early morning, more 
or less completely digested and absorbed ; therefore the 
blood and the energies, not being needed to digest and 
absorb a fresh meal, a breakfast, may devote themselves 
fully to the morning’s work, the brain being clear and 
the nerves and muscles fresh. This is important 

With the clear brain, in contrast to the brain after a 
meal, the higher self, or super-conscious self, or Spirit, or 
whatever we may call it, is likely to\convey its messages 
most clearly, and the lower self, or sub-conscious self, is 
likely to do its duties (attending to the nerves and 
muscles etc.,) most thoroughly. Thus, on a priori 
principles, if enough food has been eaten during th6 
previous day, both brain and nerves and muscles will be 
at their best without breakfast All necessary blood can 
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be used by them, the minimum being needed by the 
organs of digestion and assimilation and excretion. 

As Mr. Horace Fletcher says, “If the right quantity 
of nourishment can be introduced into the stomach, if 
the quality is of the right kind, and if it is fed into the 
furnace of the stomach with relatively the same wisdom 
that a competent fireman uses irl feeding his boiler fires, 
the brain is required to use the le^ast possible effort in 
this direction, and has its stored energ}“ available for 
directing other useful action and serving the partnership 
which employs it with an efficiency, the possibility of 
which may be well illustrated by the herculean accom- 
plishments of the battleship Oregon in the late war in 
steaming thirteen thousand miles and engaging in a 
great battle without an accident.’’ 

Such is the theory. And there is at least this one very 
real and practical and certain merit in the plan, provided 
that it shall suit any given individual. With many the 
mid-day meal is the chief meal of the day. The whole 
of the morning having been spent in work, there is 
plenty of time for quiet feeding, and quiet digestion after 
feeding. 

An obvious objection is that one feels hungry. Here 
Mr. Haskcirs words are worth quoting. 

“The thirst of a person for intoxicating liquors is 
abnormal, and is located in the stomach the same as 
appetite.” (Mr. Haskcirs style is unfortunately Ameri- 
can.) 

“ Like natural thirst, natural hunger is located in the 
mouth and throat, and is a sensation that food would 
ta-bte deliciously. 

“ It is a physiological impossibilfty lor anyone to have 
this natural hunger more than twice a day, even if he 
does the hardest kind of manual labour, or the most 
severe mental work.” 

The hunger which may ensue is, according to Dr. 
Dewey, a habit hunger. The test will be whether the 
hunger continues after a trial say of a fortnight. Mr. 
Fletcher says : — “ The hunger of the morning is neces- 
sarily but a habit hunger. The best evidence of this is 
that, when we are busily employed, we forget it without 

6 
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tlrouble ; and also that European peoples^ where the 
disease dyspepsia is not known in the list of physical 
derangements, perform the chief physical or mental 
efforts df the day before their breakfast, the morning 
coffee scarcely meaning anything in the way of what we 
would call a meal/’ 

We need not rush into the “ No-Breakfast” plan. We 
may begin with fruit, biscuits, and weak tea or Plasmon 
cocoa. Then we may by degrees dock off first the tea 
of cocoa, then the biscuits, then the fruit. 

A serious objection might be made to the “ No-Break- 
fast” plan, because it interferes with the English habit of 
the after-break fiist opening of the bowels. This is a 
very powerful objection, and I am not sure that for 
many it may not aj^pear a fatal o})jection, even though 
after a time the habit may be renewed and though hot 
water, taken in the early morning, may be an antidote. 

If any one says that the “ No-Breakfast” plan, or my 
own two-meal plan, would be unsafe, let him remember 
the extreme instances. Dr. Tanner, after his forty-one 
days’ fast many years ago, is still alive and well. Mr. 
Macfadden has made a similar experiment for a week 
in New York. His article in “Physical Culture” ex- 
cited a great deal of interest at the time. It should be 
read by every one who suffers in any way from ill-health, 
and is afraid to try the two-meal plan. He says that 
during the first three days he did not feel so well as 
during the last three days. Each day he walked about 
ten miles. The desire for food left him very soon. On 
the seventh day he lifted a 100 lb. dumbell over his head, 
and, lying down, he pushed up with his arms a man who 
weighed over 200 lbs. 

Many, however, will still be unconvinced. They will 
say, “We want food at regular intervals, we want to re- 
pair the waste which must inevitably be going on in our 
bodies. We want to be on the safe side.” What shall 
we advise these to do ? 

They may eat fewer classes of foods — limit the variety 
rather than the quantity ; and they must eat slowly. 

Safest of all is the Pure-Proteid plan. Salisbury's 
“ meat and water ” treatment has these merits in it, that 
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there will be : {a) simplicity, and therefore little work for 
varfous digestive and other organs ; {b) less of one kind 
of fermentation (from sugary or ;:tarchy materials etc.) ; 
(c) plenty of Proteid, to repair waste and provide some 
heat But we must also include among the effects the 
effects of the “ uric acid ’’ which the meat contains. 

A better Pure-Protcid diet is Plasmon, because it 
apparently has no “ uric acid/’ no germs, no alkali,* no 
acid,* no fibre ; and therefore gives a more complete rest 
during which Nature’s balance may be restored. . It has 
all three advantages (a, by and c), of the Salisbury treat- 
ment, for it can be used with water. And it has the 
additional advantage of variety — for Plasmon is not 
only rich invaluable 'Salts’ (up to 8^ per cent.), and 
Proteids (some say up to 8o per cent), but is also versatile 
in respect of the forms in which it can be made up. 

To it Can be added as much or as little fruit or veget- 
able (for soft water, fibre, etc.) as may be thought desir- 
able. Mr. Mclvillc-Berghcim, of the Plasmon Syndicate, 
lived for many weeks on Plasmon alone, with about one 
table-spoonful of s])inach daily. During this time he 
gained not only in health but also in weight 

Other sir>gle-food cures are well known. We have 
the fruit-cure, or the one-fruit-cure (graj^es, apples, etc.) ; 
the grain-cure (dry-bread, biscuits, etc.) ; the vegetable- 
cure ; and so on. The Single-food cure, or the One- 
food-at-one-mcal cure, is to be recommended. 

This Chapter cannot be concluded without a few re- 
marks about Dr. Dewey’s “Complete Fasting” plan, of 
which he gives large numbers of instances in his “ blast- 
ing Cure.” I shall not pronounce judgment, since I 
have never tried tlie complete fast I have not felt the 
need of it— at least not since I read Dr. Dewey’s book. 
I may say here, however, that the idea is still theory — a 
theory, it may be, well worth a trial, but yet a theory. 
What Dr. Dewey calls his undoubted physiological basis 
is — from my point of view — not a physiological basis at 
all. I shall leave him to defend his theory in his ow- 
words, before I critici.se the weak spot It must be ' 
membered that he is urging Fasting not for the he' 
^Inorganic alkali and acid are alone meant he* 
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but for the diseased. Animals do not fast wh^ they &re 
wdl ; they regularly fast when they are unwell • 
Yeo’s ‘‘Physiology,’ quoted by Dr, Dewey, gives this table of 
the estimated losses that occur in death from starvation. “ Fat is 
at one end of the scale, and at the other the brain, which does not 
waste till all the other textures and organs are depleted to the 
utmost.” 


tat - “97 per cent. 

Spleen - - - - - - -63 „ 

Liver --------56,, 

Muscle 30 

Blood tI7„ 

Brain - - - - - - - - o„ 


“ Instantly,” says Dr. Dewey, “ I saw in human bodies a vast 
reserve of pvedigested food, with the brain in possession of power 
so to absorb it as to maintain structural integrity in the absence of 
food or of power t^' digest it. This eliminated the brain entirely 
as an organ that needs to be fed, or that can be fed, in times ot 
acute sickness. Only in this self-feeding power of the brain is 
found the explanation of its functional clearness when bodies have 
become skeletons. Is there any other way to explain the power to 
make wills with whispering lips in the .very hours of death, even 
in the last moments of life™ the power which the law recognises 
as valid ? I could now know that to die of starvation is a matter of a 
period far beyond the average time of recovery from acute disease. 

“ The head is the power-house of the human plant, with the brain, 
the dynamo, as the source of every possible human energy.* Broken 
bones and wounds heal, diseases are cured, through energy evolved 
in the brain or the brain-system as a whole. The other so-called 
vital organs are only so many machines run by the brain-power, 
with the stomach as an exceedingly important machine. In a 
general way, then, it may be slated that the strength of the body 
is directly as the strength of the brain. 

“Now as we need not and cannot feed the brain in time of 
illness, what can we feed? In all diseases in which there are 5, 
high pulse and temperature, pain or discomfort, aversion to food, a 
foul and dry mouth and tongue, thirst, etc., wasting of the body 
goes on, no matter what the feeding, until a clear moist tongue 
and mouth, and hunger, mark the close of the disease, when food 
can be taken with relish and digested. This makes it clearly 
evident that we cannot save the muscles and fat by feeding under 
these average conditions.t 

“ In time of health, if w^e eat when we are not hungry, or when 
we are very tired, or in any mental worriment, we find that we 
uffer a great loss of vital power, of both physical and mental 

The Spinal Cord has apparently been forgotten. 

•t contrast the experiments with Plasmon, in cases of typhoid, 
^ed in the Lancet and other papers. 
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energy. tHow, then, can food be a support to vital power when 
the*brain is more gravel)^ depressed by disease? 

“Think liow disease, in proportion to Jts severity, is a loss of 
digestive power, and, with curative energy entirely a matter of the 
brain, how serious a thing it is to loosen it by waste of energy in 
forcing decomposing food-masses through a digestive channel 
nearly two rods long, food-masses that tb” brain will have none 
of, and that do not save the fat and muscles ; think of all this 
Physiology. 

“With this Physiology, who in or out of the Me ;ical Profession 
can fail to see clearly that the digestion of even an atom of food is 
a tax upon the strength of the brain (the dynamo) for whatever of 
power is needed by the stomach (the machine) for this purpose? 
The brain strength has no rest while getting rid of food-masses 
which are decomposed rather than digested. The brain is not 
only a self-feeding organ, when necessary, but it is also a self- 
charging dynamo regaining its exhausted energies through rest 
and sleep. There is no movement so light, no thought or motion 
so trivial, that it docs not use brain power in its action — and this 
is true of even the slightest exercise of energy evolved in digestion. 

“ Feeding the sick ! Who that rule in kitchens and feed the 
well do not realize with weariness of brain the demands of the 
stomach, that at each meal there shall be some change in the bill 
of fare ? ” 

Mr. Horace P^letchcr, another advocate, says : 

“ When patients have understood that they were suffering no im 
jury from not taking food they have ceased to have hunger cravings. 
These hunger cravings come from fear or from disorder caused by 
fermenting food in an overloaded stomach. 

“Wc can, then, on the authority of the wise scientists, treat 
the craving for food or drink as a disease, and therefore not rational, 
and starvation as a drawing upon the stored fuel — fatty tissue — by 
the dynamo of the brain, restorable at will at any lime before 
complete exhaustion, without injury— with benefit in fact — to the 
machinery of the body.” 

What shall wc say of this as “ scientific and physio- 
logical ” theory ? Simply that wc have no right to make 
such assertions as the above for any individual before- 
hand. The most that we can do is to give reasons, and to 
say that the theory is worth testing in practice. According 
to that fruit only can we class the theory as sound or 
unsound. 

The human body is not an electric plant. An electric 
plant may produce energy, and so may the human body. 
Good ! But cease to feed the electric? plant, cease to 
supply it with fuel, and the electric plant will stop work- 
ing : it will not feed upon itself and use up its own 
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machinery. The fires will go out There wiJ] not be 
death of the electric plant, bht only rest Cease to feed 
the human body, cease to supply it with fuel, and the 
human body will feed upon itself and use up its own 
cells. The fires will eventually go out. There will be 
death, and not only rest Up to the last moment the 
brain may work, and the brain builds up the body. 
True ! But it does not in the least follow that the brain 
will have materials with which to build up the body and 
repair waste. Witness Dr. Yeo’s Table. 

That word “ fuel ” is a mischievous word. P'or the 
^*fuel” of an engine does not repair the used-up ma- 
chinery of the engine. The food of the body has to 
repair the used-up cells of the body. 77/^ of the 

engine supplies heat and energy. The food of the body 
supplies not only heat and energy but also the whole matciial 
of the body itself— bloody nerves, tissues, muscles, organs, 
bon es — every Ih i ng. 

And so, when Dr. Dewey assumes that tlie brain, as 
long as it is alive, will go on repairing waste throughout 
the body, he is talking nonsense, since the brain — so far 
as we know — will not do this, however gi'cat its working 
power, unless it have luatcrials (especially Protcid and 
‘ Salts ') whe7'ezvith to repair the waste. 

The matter, then, resolves itself into this. Are we 
absolutely sure that Nature, unaided, will repair an 
ordinary disease before she has exhausted her reserve- 
materials ? When she has repaired disease, are we 
sure that she will give us warning by the sense of hunger? 
May she not go beyond her strength and lose her voice? 
Experience alone can tell — not theory, especially not 
the theory that compares an engine’s “fueU with a 
body’s “ food.” For the “ food ” of the body has a double 
function ; the “fuel” of the engine only a single function : 
It does not make metal machinery out of itself! 

And, when all is said and done, how dare we assert 
that there are not any people in the world who would 
not be the better for tiny meals of well-chosen foods 
taken at tiny intervals ? 
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DIET AND FEEDING* 

fl 

“ It is only the invalid who realises how much his health depends 
on the food he takes. The healthy man leaves himself entirely in 
the hands of his cook or his restaurateur. Hence the healthy man 
runs serious lisk of becoming an invalid. Very few escape the 
horrors of dyspepsia. Many become martyrs to gout, develop 
gastric ulcers, provoke apoplexy, or disable themselves with 
corpulency. Some actually starve in the midst of plenty, for they 
have ruined their assimilative mechanism. The annual exodus to 
Homburg, and other places where the results of error in diet are 
corrected, proves how greatly wc misuse food. The Registrar 
(General also proves it, for food diseases figure largely in his annual 
returns. Yet for ages the human race has been gaining experience 
in this matter. At the rate of three meals a day the man who lives 
to his three score and ten disposes of 76,650 meals in all. That 
he is not a repository of all the wisdom attainable, with regard to 
food, shows how little we practise the maxim of eating to live. 
Even doctors have not studied this matter to the extent it 
deserves.^’ ’-Evening Standard. 

Vivekananda's remarks on food are most interesting. 
“ W e have,” he says, ‘‘ to take care what sort of food we 
eat at the beginning; and when we have got strength 
enough, when our practice is well advanced, we need 
not be so careful in this respect. While the plant is 
growing it must be hedged round, lest it be injured ; but 
when it becomes a tree the hedges are taken away ; it is 
strong enough to withstand all assaults. 

“A Yogi must avoid the two extremes of luxury and 
austerity. He must not fast, or torture his flesh ; he who 
does so, says the Gitd, cannot be a Yogi — he who fasts, 
he who keeps awake, he who sleeps much, he who works 
too much, he who does not work, none of these can be 
Yogis.” With regard to fasting, however, Dr. Dewey’s 
ideas must be taken as an emendation. Fasting may be 

*See “Some of my Recipes’^— ((leorge Rcutledge & Sons, in 
March, 1904). 
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& means of restoring ‘‘equilibrium by exaggeration" 
in 99 cases out of loo. If only two moderate meals 
be taken each day, there will be little need to fast 
Vivek^nanda, I expect, presupposes this and is not here 
speaking of average modern people in the West. 

Of the value of moderation as a general rule, we have 
said enough already. As Emerson well remarks: “We 
have found out fine names to cover our sensuality 
withal, but no gifts .can raise intemperance. He that 
despiseth small things shall perish little by little." 
Therefore, if the reader does not feel inclined to give 
up certain things altogether, yet let him at least give up 
gross excess. 

But most readers will, we hope, examine into the 
matter rather more sensibly, and will ask what diet 
and feeding is best for them, and not what is possible 
for them. For “ life is not to live, but to live 
well." 

The text of my book, which I called “ Muscle, Brain, 
and Diet," was the value of personal experiences. I 
stated what had suited me, and I suggested that others 
should try something like it, in case it should suit them. 
Here I can only give a few of the main ideas of the 
book, offered in the same spirit. 

Is the careful choice of our foods really morbid, really 
useless? No. Mr. H. E. Butler says, “As we dis- 
criminate between the different articles of food we find 
that^this helps us to discriminate between the different 
kinds of thoughts. Moreover, we cannot act upon our 
body without its reacting upon our mind." Can the 
intelligent choice be morbid so long as “persons feed 
their lands carefully, and even have an exact regime for 
all the animals they raise ” ? 

Parts of the body die daily; new parts take their 
place. ' Let us see to it that the new parts are pure and 
strong. Surely this is science and common sense. 

The more deeply I study the many food-problems, 
and the more frequently I listen to the experiences of 
others, the more do I become convinced that we in the 
West are only just beginning to learn a little about the 
subject Though I constantly hear* that niy own diet 
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suits large numbers of 6thers,* yet L am as far as I ever 
h^ve been, from daring to assert that it will, certainly 
suit people, in general. Invalids write to me for ad>^ice 
— but what more can I do beyond suggesting many 
alternative dietaries, and some hints about; the two- 
meal or one-meal plan, and so on ? I simply dare not 
go further; I have no right to do so till I hear particulars. 
There is practically no science of diet for all alike. 

But this suspension of judgnient, this eTrox^if does not 
mean that my diet will not suit any single person besides 
myself ; for it does suit hundreds, if not thousands.* The 
confession, indeed, that all individuals differ, can only 
lead to one logical inference, viz. that the best diet 
(or indeed the best hcaith-avenucs of any other kind) 
for any individual can only be decided after a fair 
trial of more than one diet by the individual. 

And even then — mark me — the decision will be pro- 
visional. Say, if you like, that my diet suits you. 
excellently, if indeed it shall have proved to do so, 
but be prepared, as I myself am, to reconsider the 
problem after an interval of six months or a year. 

Is all this care worth while? Yes, assuredly, at any 
rate for most of us. If I am living now at an ever higher 
level of happiness year afte 4 ^year, nay almost month 
after montl) ; if my every ‘Testable'' condition gives me 
the same answer of “better than before," then this care 
is still worth while for me ; and, if still for me, how much 
more for those millions who scarcely have a day during . 
which they must glory in their l^calth and in their physical 
and mental vigour, and desire to help their fellows. 
Only find health, not absence of certain diseases, but 
real positive tingling health, and you will never regret 
the care that the search will have cost you — “for it is‘ 
but a little one," 

We have just considered when we should eat. Some 
people prefer the one-meal plan, and there are large 
numbers who, whenever tbiy Teel seedK^, take one meal 
a day and recover almost iifmediat|jy, (Others say 
that two meals are better, f give tiis extract from 
^ 1 believe that the 
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^Cood Health/* to show how different are the opinions 
as to the times (as distinct from the number of times) at 
which one should eat. 

“The no-breakfast plan is good for people who eat 
i 5 upper, .as such people who go to bed with the supper 
in their stomachs are not prepared to digest their 
breakfast. But by far the better plan is to take break- 
fast about eight, and dinner about three, and discard 
supper. It is certainly much better for a delicate person 
to take some food before engaging in work. The 
muscles are found by actual experiment to be much 
stronger half an hour after eating than before, provided 
that the stomach is strong enough to digest breakfast, 
which it should be if it does not take supper.” 

While considering when we should eat, we should 
also consider when we should eat va7nous foods. Nuts, 
and in fact Proteid in general, should probably be taken, 
near the beginning of the meal, and during the meal, 
rather than at the end of it. Proteid, being the most 
important part of our food, should be given “the first 
chance” with the digestion. Fruits and grains are often 
said to be better taken in the morning or in the evenirig 
than at mid-day. No heavy food should be taken just 
before bed-time, nor before hard exercise or hard 
brain-work. On the two latter occasions Plasmon may 
, be the best food, since it requires little energy to digest it. 

Next, how should we eat ? If we do not eat slowly, 
then we ought to eat the most easily digested foods. 
But of course it is better to eat slowly. In order to get 
the habit of eating slowly, we must concentrate the 
attention upon mastication, which will soon become 
slow of its own self. Slow and complete masticatioti 
breaks up the food, and adds saliva to it, and thus helps " 
part of it to be better digested. Slow eating is therefore 
economical, and it also produces more taste from the 
food. During the meal one should of course be cheer- 
ful ; a great help will be talk of a cheerful kind, and 
the light colour of the "rfiWln. Too many rooms are 
depressing in colour. % 

Let us look into The SLOW-EAtiNb TLApi somewh# 
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carefully. It will be worth while, in view of the terrible 
modern tendency to worry and hurry, and especially to 
hurry at meals. Study the people in a restaurant. 
They literally drink down their solid food I 

There is as powerful an array of arguments in favour of 
the Slow-Eating Plan as there is in favour of the Fewer-- 
^ Meals Plan (above). Let me select a few of the most 
important I shall not consider the extreme advice of 
Mr. Horace Fletciier (in “ Glutton or Epicure ? He 
urges every one to masticate every mouthful till the 
contents of the mouth have had themselves swallowed 
automatically. Whatever will not be thus swallowed, 
must, he says, be put out of the mouth. 

The first piece of advice has in it much reason : the more one 
considers the problem impartially and aside from prejudice and 
custom, the more one is convinced. For the mouth should surely 
be the sentinel. But, as to the second piece of advice, we must 
express grave doubts. For how many years the body could live 
without an appreciable amount of fibre or cellulose, and with very 
little bulk, we are not equipped for deciding. The analogy of the 
rabbit, the intestines of which are said to shrink and collapse if no 
bulk be swallowed, may possibly be misleading. Here, as often, 
we do not state the matter with the confidence of the original 
writer. For my own part, this is one of the very few experiments 
which I should rather not make; I await with interest Mr, 
Fletcher^s condition of body ten years hence. At present it 
certainly is excellent. 

1. Less food is eaten, because less food is wanted in 
order to satisfy the hunger. Mr. Fletcher distinguishes 
admirably the false hunger of habit, which is akin to 
alcoholism, and the genuine hunger of health, which is 
akin to wholesome thirst. 

2. Economy of money and of nervous (mental) energy 
for digestion, absorption, and excretion, and perhaps 
economy of time, if the. slower eating leads, as in Mr. 
Fletcher’s case, to fewer meals. 

3. Less, need of care in the choice of food and 
drink. The tendency, however, seems to be towards 
the use of the Simple Foods, and the disuse of stimulants 
and narcotics (e.g., alcohol, tea, coffe^e, tobacco, drugs). 
But Mrl Fletcher says that alcohol, -etc. ** masticat^ ** 
thus, are quite ** harmless ” — too |bold . a word in 
Physiology I 
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^ More reliable instincts (and better feelings gener- 
ally),' The tongue and palate become safer send* 
nels. 

5^ More power of self-coi^trol. 

6. Fuller taste and pleasanter taste. Mr. Fletcher 
insists especially on the fine flavour at the erid of the 
masticating process. 

7. Better digestion and assimilation. He say% 
that even milk may be more easily and thoroughly 
assimilated thus ; he thinks that the saliva helps 
the digestion of all foods, and not merely of the 
starches, 

'"If ‘Water be pure and tasteless you cannot masticate 
it, as it will not submit to more than one action of the 
jaw before causing involuntary swallowing. If it have 
taste, it is a sign that it contains mineral or vegetable 
substance that needs treatment of some sort to render 
it suitable for the body, and it will then resist some 
mastication before compelling swallowing. Anything 
that has taste, even soup, wine, spirits, or whatsoever 
is tried, will resist numerous mastications before being 
absorbed by our food -filter.’’ Such is the main argu- ' 
ment. Besides this : — 

8. The physical activity and endurance may be 
improved, 

9. The intellectual and moral tendencies may be 
improved. 

10, Life may be more pleasant. Among other reasons, 
the fascal matter, even if retained within the body, may 
be less objectionable. 

11. The saliva is alkaline, and therefore tends to 
counteract excessive acidity. 

It is very important that the reader should not be 
misled by Mr. Horace Fletcher’s most interesting and 
careful comparison between the human body and the 
electric plant. It looks so complete that many have 
failed to detect the grand fallacy. . Let me quote some 
of the main ideas. I alter his ideas and language 
considerably. I put my own additions in square 
brackets. We have already touched cm the main 
fallacy, in the previous Chapter. 
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♦ ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 

I®uel. 

Choice of best and cheapest fuel. 

Crushing of coal, in order to help 
complete burning. 

Automatic carrying of the crushed 
fuel into the bins and then into 
the furnace. 

Burning in the furnace [with the 
help of oxygen]. 

Making of steam in the tubes ; 
storage of steam in the boilers. 


Steam^. 

Engine. 

Dynamo, with its cc ah. 


Electricity. 

Steam-gauge. 

Volt-gauge, showing the available 
power. 

Electric motors, attached from 
the dynamo to the different 
machines by wires ; so that the 
machines get their power 
from the dynamo. 

Automatic switches to regulate the 
amount of power thus sent. 


Demand for fresh fuel to make up 
what is used or wasted. 

Fresh and vigorous air. 

Intelligent engineering. 
Over-loading, especially with bad 
; fuel at the wrong times. 

Unnecessary ashes as the result. 

Neglect of cleaning, oiling, repair- 
iiig’- 


MIND APPARATUS. 

Food. 

Choice of food. 

Preparation and mastication 
of food. 

Carrying of the prepared and 
mc vticated food intq the 
stomach. 

Digestion in the stomach [and 
in other organs, ditto.] 

Making of food in the veins 
and arteries ; storage of 
blood here [and in the 
tissues.] 

Blood. , 

Heart [and lungs]. 

Brain, with its cortex [and 
nerve-centres, e.g. in the 
Spinal Cord]. 

M ind-energy. 

Blood -gauge or Pulse. 

Strength. 

Mental motors, attached from 
the brain to the glands 
and muscles by nerves ; 
so that the glands and 
muscles get their power 
from the brain. 

Sensitive nerve-ends to regu- 
late the amount of power 
thus sent [the power to 
be used in digestion and 
excretion]. 

Appetite. 

Fresh and vigorous thought. 

Ditto. 

Over-eating, especially ^ith 
bad food at the . wrong 
times. 

Unnecessary fermenting etc* 
matter as the result. * 

Nature does not neglect this 

within us. 


And so the comparison goes on. t 
, But it oqaits to state that the Electric-apparatus, if 
unsupplied withf fuel, does not live upj|U its own self (its^ 
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Ifietal etc.), whereas the Body-apparatus, if unsupplied 
with food, does live upon its own self (its cells etcji 
Nay more, to live upon these cells may, as Dr. Haig 
shows, produce the effect of a stimulating flesh-diet — a 
deceptive feeling of well-being. And that s just where 
the theory of Dr. Dewey and Mr. Fletcher seems 
faulty. For, though the brain may feed itself upon 
the cells of the body, the cells of the body cannot, for 
their part, feed themselves on anything except what is 
put in from the outside. These two writers have been 
misled, in their theory, by their own statement that “ the 
brain feeds jtself ; it does feed itself, but not from itself 
— it feeds itself from the blood and the cells. In other 
words, whatever may be the result of the plan in practice, 
in theory we must feed the cells before the cells can feed 
the brain. 

There is a further objection to Mr. Fletcher’s plan, 
besides that which I stated above: he urges us to 
remove all unnourishing refuse (e:g. cellulose or fibre) 
from the mouth, just as we remove stones and skins. 
Some day perhaps we may learn to digest ideas which 
have not been accompanied into our brain by actual^ 
words, still less by padding ” ; at present, howewer, we 
seem to need words as it were to carry the ideas along, 
and to help their digestion and assimilation. And so 
it m^iy be with a certain amount oi cellulose of fibre. 
^'Once let these get past the mouth, and there is no 
help. They become sheer waste, only giving us the 
labour of excreting them.” As yet we are not in a 
position to state this dogmatically. It is by such utterly 
unproven and “slap-ban^^” assertions, based on mere 
theory (at least when they are given as universal laws), 
that the most excellent writers lose caste. They know, 
so much piore than Nature does — Nature who shows us 
thjp gazelle, after generations of experience in escaping*^ 
from hunters, yet still filling itself full of food before 
its long day’s run. 

And I do not think that Mr. Fletcher makes it clear 
where the strength of his plan really lies. In Chapter 
yil. we saw that reform had to be start^d^with most 
people — under easy coiiditibns. A acquired 
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^ys, can be transferred to oUill%pnditions. ‘^s slow 
e^tmg m^y be a starting-poinffcl* the genera! liabit of 
paCience, steadiness, self-contj(ll, thoroughness, and— 
disregard for orthodox custom. Few “feats of will” shiill 
be impossible for the man who for a whole year has 
;swallowed no mouthful %ntil he has masticated it as 
often as Mr. Fletcher suggests ! 


We now come to the amounts of different foods to be 
eaten, and the sources of our food supply; and here the 
important thing is not how much of a given element, 
such as Proteid, a given food contains, but how much of 
that element we ourselves, as individuals, can absorb. 
Without digestion we get no nourishment from our 
food ; we simply add bulk to our body, and bulk of which 
we have to get rid at great expense of energy. A 
man’s wealth consists not in what he possesses, but in 
what he possesses ready for use, 

Proteid is -the most important element in food: 
animals starve without it. All high authorities, such as 
Pavy, Gamgee, Bunge, Foster, and Hutchison, are 
agreed here. The following Table gives Proteid values, 
and some of the other values. But about many points 
there is much dispute. Each reader should correct the 
Table according to his own experiences. Thus for him 
white bread may be less nourishing, and bananas or pea- 
soup or apples more nourishing, than in the Table, 
which, compiled from Dr. Hutchison’s “Food and^ 
Dietetics,” has already appeared in ‘Bettejr Food for 
Boys.’ To that Table we shall add some of the food- 
products which are becoming so important iii this age oi 
hurry and worry. We must eat nourishing food, and, it 
we hurry and worry so that we do not digest it, then it is 
better to have easily digested or even tht so-called 
digested * foods. And this is why, in a liable of Food^^. 
we set Plasmon so high. However ma|h‘ we Wd, 
* worry, we still probably digest the grater fiatt of 
Dn Haig’s test for the amount of J^eid i^b$c«Hbed 
' Will be found in another work (“ Failure! of Vegetarian- 
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The following Fo^^&can be safely recommended a*d 
worth a fair trial. Sol^ar as I can judge by analysis 
and by experiment, they" are free from harmful elements 
and, they are nourishing; I certainly find them pleasant 
to the taste. 

Boyd's Malted Banana Flour (300 Claphani Road, S.W.). This 
includes Wheat-phosphates and the solids of Milk. 

Ched’darette Biscuits are ingeniously-made sandwich-biscuits with 
Cheese. Mr. Hughes (88 Moor Street, Birmingham) also 
makes the best Hovis biscuits that 1 know. 

Foods of the International Health Food Association (70-74 Legge 
Street, Birmingham ; Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A,), Be- 
sides Protosc, Nuttose, and Malted Nuts or Bromose (over 20 
per cent, of vegetable Proteid), Granose is an excellent Grain- 
product. 

Grape-nuts food (Postuin Cereal Co., Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, PIC. ; Battle Creek, Michigan) is rich in the valuable 
salts and soluble carbohydrates, and has about J2 per cent of 
Proteid. Being pleasant and dry it excites the saliva and 
compels careful mastication, and therefore should be very 
digestible as well as strengthening. 

Hovis (Hovis Mills, Macclesfield). See Table. 

Nucoline Butter (Cairn Mills, Silverton, E.) is useful for cooking, 
and for adding to bread. Vejsu is similar. Both seem to me 
very pure. 

Nut-F'oods (London Nut Food Co., 465 Battersea Park Road, 
S.W.). These probably contain about as much Proteid as 
meat (say 20 per' cent.), and some nut-oil etc. Grain Granules 
are another speciality. 

Pitman’s V?gar Oil (for Salads, etc.) 

Plasmon : spe Table. 

These and other food-products * can be ordered through the Pit- 
man Stores, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

This Table is not to be relied on except as a general ^ 
guide, for a good deal of the Proteid of grains may be- 
come heat and fat rather than act as Proteid, which 
a3one can repair waste. Nuts and cheese, if imperfectly 
masticated, or if not suitable for the individual, may 
have very little value. Tea and other drinks may 
destroy, or prevent they'' digestion of, a vast amount of ;: 

* F6rcc^ 3hredded Wheat, Tjpiscuit, Wallace's Almond >> 


Proteid or of starch or of both. (See ** Failures of V ege- 
tartanism ”). Cooking may rerhove the valuable elements 
df some foods, and, by adding waterier by taking away 
y^ter, it may utterly alter the food proportions. Thus 
ra\^ meat may contain 20 per cent, of Proteid. anil 
meat 54 per cent. Wet grains may .contain 
only a small proportion of the Proteid which diy grains 
contain. 

Of Proteid (for other quotations, see “Better Food 
for Boys,”) Professor Sir Michael Foster says : “ Proteid 
matter we must have always. It is the only food-stuff 
which can renew the nitrogenous proteid matter of the 
blood and so the nitrogenous proteid matter of the body. 
We might indeed manage to live on proteid matter 
alone and out of it, with the help of a few minerals, we 
might renew the whole blood and build up any . and 
every part of the body. But it would be uneconomical 
and unwise to do so.” 

Besides Proteid, we need mkterial for fat and heat. It 
is vtrue that Proteid can supply these, but, as Foster 
says, it is unwise and uneconomical to use it in this 
way. It is better to take starches aind fats or oils as 
* Proteid-sparers.* Oil or nut-fat or nut-butter are said 
to be digested at least as readily as ordinary fat or 
butter. The starches can be obtained from grains or 
v^etabies. The fat person can give up fattening 
materials and live on Proteid and ‘Salts* alone^ until 
his weight become normal again. An ordinary person 
is said by certain authorities to need the iollowing 
proportion of Proteid, fat or oil, and starch. The 
latter he can easily get from fruits and grams and 
vegetables. 


Wilion’s Table (in “The New Hygiene”) gives these pro* ' 
portions 

’ ^ Water . . . . ' . parts. 

Proteid or Albumen . . 

Fats and Carbohydrates . 

Mineral Salts ' . . >. ' • 

^ Proteid or Albumen . • 

Fats and Carbohydrates • 
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WtB. E. H. Richard*s Table : — 
Proteid or Albumen • 
Fats and Carbohydates 
Mineral Salts « ^ 

Voltes (German) Tkble : — 

Proteid or Albumen 
Fats and Carbohydrates 


40 ,, 

140 „ 

10 „ 


25 « 

125 „ 


It is needless to say that for over-fat people and 
for young people the proportions will be very differ- 
ent. 

Besides Proteid and fattening and heating material, 
we must also have “Salts,” and water, and — so they say — 
cellulose or fibre. All these we can get from grains and 
vegetables and fruits. Thus figs and prunes will be 
good foods. 

Each must decide for himself, but each must have 
enough Proteid and “ Salts.” Some may take Plasmon 
as their basis ; others, like the gorilla, may use nuts and 
grains and fruits. The following neat little Table is 
from “Good Health.” 


Grains, Nuts, and Fruits all have Water and “Salts.” 

Oil ] 

V Nuts 

Grains J Proteid J. 


I Starch 


r Dextrin 
ISugar 


Fruits 


Of Cooktng*vjQ can say very little here. There are 
hundreds of good cookery books, but the vital laws of 
cooking are constantly ignored. Thus, to take a simple 
dish like apple-pudding: apart from the unwholesomeness 
of the pastry, the apples are generally peeled, and the 
cores are thrown away. Instead of this, the peel and the 
cores should be boiled, and the juice fropi them should 
be strained and added to the pudding. Again, the 
water in which vegetables are boiled iS^ generally thrown 
away. As a rule it should be served witU the vegetablCiSi* 

^ special chapter In “Good Digestion,” (George Rohtle^Jge 
d^-SonsO : - , ' 
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;•* Duplex’ Boilerettes can be bought at S picst Avenue 
Hptel Buildings, Holborn, London. We '^ften hay^ 
fried foods set before us, though they are^hard to digest be- 
cause the frying may toughen the food and burn up the 
fat We also have starchy foods set i>efore us, scarcely 
cooked, and perhaps saturated with water. Raw starch 
when it is exposed to the saliva will often fail to change 
appreciably. We are apt to swill down wet, starchy foods 
(e.g. porridge) with hardly any saliva at all. 

Combinations of foods are a difficult problem. If 
. the digestion is at all weak we should not eat vegetables 
and fruits at the same meal. Fruits and grains may be 
eaten at one meal, and vegetables and grains at the 
next. Fat interferes with the digestion of starches* and 
some say with that of Proteids. There are many 
other rules, a few of which have been given elsewhere. 
Variety is often urged in diet, but there should not be 
much variety at the same meal. For variety tempts- us 
to overeat; and if there is much variety there is almost 
bound to be one bad combination or more. 

Of Food-combinations Dr. Densmore says : — “ It is 
of great importance to health-seekers that they not only 
haWtually use few kinds of food, but that they use these 
foods continually day after day and month after month. 
Two conditions are gained by this practice : the digestive 
organs, becoming used to a given article of food, more 
readily digest it than those foods to which the system is 
not accustomed, and it will also be found that by 
following a continuous diet, although when one is hungry 
the food is relished as well as any, as soon as the needs 
of the system are met, there is much less appetite than 
when one is partaking of a variety of foods, even when a 
full supply has already been taken.” 

In spite of the theory (very likely true up to a certain 
point) that “more life is obtained from that which has 
recently hVed, “I prefer, personally, to. use the Plasmon : 
basis, varying it sometimes with nutil and cheese, and 
supplementing it with Hpvis, applesjand other fruits, 
and spinach and ^other vegeiables^ 1; I like to aybid 
potatoes, sugar, and oajtmeal, and I |iow* find that thei 
pulseis are not best suited for my sed^tary life. 
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Biit each must choose for himself* He mii^t decide on 
the kind of fpod which he will use, and the amount 
which is sufficient fof him. And he should discard what 
disagiees with him after a fair trial. 

A few words mdk be said in anticipation with regard 
to stimulants of various kinds. For the most part it is 
safer to avoid them, if only because they are expensive, 
and have .not yet been shown to be necessary, and have 
notl yet been shown to be harmless. Drugs have as their 
best work to remove whatever clogs the blood, so that 
nature and the life-forces may freely flow and do their 
work. Nature and the life-forces within must do the 
real healing. 

Of alcohol I have written elsewhere. It may have 
saved many people from death, and it may possess a 
certain value in providing heat ; but it is expensive, and 
its effects upon the digestion of various kinds of food, 
and upon the brain, and upon the muscles, and nerves, 
seems on the whole unsatisfactory. It is only in cases of 
fatigue etc. that its use seems at all justifiable. 

Of tobacco I cannot speak from experience ; but (see 
below) it is liable to similar objections to those which 
have been brought against alcohol. 

What of the Flesh-foods? 

By using the Flesh-foods or Mixed Diet, we may store 
up two or three grains of " Uric Acid ” a day. By using 
meat-extracts etc., we may store up a far larger quantity. 

No one has yet proved that Flesh-foods, whether nrieat 
or fish or fowl, contain any elements which our bodies 
need and which they cannot get either from the animal 
fleshless world, or from the world of plants, or else from 
man's laboratory within himself. 

Why should the Flesh-foods be given up? A fuller 
argument has appeared elsewhere. Quite apart from the 
; diseases with which Flesh-foods are commonly associated; 
quite apart from cruelty to animals and to those who 
fare connected with the trade of Flesh-foods ; quite apart 
from the expense of the Flesh-foods ; quite apart from 
the fact that: they seem to demand^ irritants (such as 
?tnti$|ard and pepper), and that they may affe^ the palate, 
deadening it to the beauties of o^r foods ; quite Upart 
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fixvn all this, the there fact that the Flesh^foods all 
contain “Uric Acid” is in itself sufficient to make us avoid 
them until we have shown that they are necessary fbr us, 
Dr. Haig has pointed cut the effects of “ Uric Acid " 
upon the blood — ^how it tends to raise the blood-pressure^ 
and how the raising of the blood-pressure produces a vast 
number of secondary effects, differing according to the 
individual etc. His Table of “Uric Acid ’’’(and the 
kindred Xanthins) gives the fdllowing proportions, in 
grains per lb. : — 


Soup made from meat 

• 

• 

. 1*4 

Hospital beef-tea 

• 

• 

. 7.0 

Mutton (cold roast leg) 


# 

• 1. 1 

Kidney of Sheep 

• 

• 

• 3*5 

Liver of Sheep . 

• 


. 6.5 

Mackerel . 

• 


. 2.2 

Herring (kippers) 

4 


. 6.4 

„ (bloaters) 

• 


. 2.2 

Beef-steak (raw). 

• 

• 

. 1-3 

Meat-juice . . 

• 

• 

. 497 

Meat-extract 

• 

m 

. 63.0 

Tea (dry Ceylon) 

• 


. 75*0 

Coffee (dry) 


% 

. 70*0 

Cocoa (dry) 

• % 

• 

. 59-0 


Dr. Haig also finds “Uric Acid” or Xanthins in Hie 
Pulses (Peas, Haricot Beans, Lentils), Asparagus, and 
Mushrooms. See Additional Notes. 

He has shown that such diseases as Epilepsy, Bright’s 
Disease, Melancholia, Dipsomania, ef;p., are all accom- 
panied by high blood-pressure, and that high blood- 
pressure depends chiefly, if not entirely, upon the amount 
of “ Uric Acid ” in the system. 

Dr. H. S. Brewer, in his “ Alkaloidal Clinica," says — - 

“ People who confine their diet to meat, have high^ 
temperatures; and higher temperatures consume the 
vital principle that prolongs life. The veins and arteries 
in meat-eaters are goiged and dilated, and fever is alniost 
always present.” 

E^s may be harmless if we take ."their white only, 
but their yolk contains a substance wlj|jch may be ato 
to “ Uric Acid.” To be on the safe s^e, therefor^ we 
should avoid the yolk of qggs, or at anfirate of that 
have been thoroi^hly cook^ See Adc|tional NOTes. 
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Something akin to “ Uric Acid’’ is also to be founddn 
tea and coffee and cocoa. Many of the abuses hurled 
against tea and coffee are gross exaggerations: The 
abusers ignore the immediate effects, which may be 
extremely valuable in emergencies. They seem to think 
that, because certain elements in tea and coffee have been 
sufficient to poison rabbits, therefore they must always be 
badifor men. We shall speak of tea again, later on. 

But very few advocates of “Vegetarianism” have 
taken into account another essential factor in the pro- 
blem. It may be well to inveigh against all Flesh- 
foods, against tea, co^ee, and cocoa, against alcohol. 
But how about certain starchy foods for certain people ? 

More than once I have insisted on the indisputable 
fact that at present most people eat very fast. Such fast 
eating is probably more disastrous with starchy foods 
than with any others, as Dr. Densmore and Mr. Wallace 
have ably denionstrated. What the cost of acid fermenta- 
tion may be to the nervous system, we cannot possibly 
estimate. And that certain starchy foods do ordinarily 
produce acid fermentation with thousands of people,- 
needs no proof of minS. The Table (above) will show 
wiiat foods are richest in starch, though different kinds 
of starch act very differently with different individuals, 
quite apart from cooking etc. Of these different foods I 
shall select “ Bread ” here, though perhaps oatmeal would 
be a more striking* example in connection with this acid 
fermentation. I quote from what I wrote sAme time ago. 

“It often seems to me that one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in connection with food is the Bread-problem. The 
term Bread is used so vaguely. Do we mean Brown, 
Wholemeal, or White ? And which of these has most 
Proteid ? It is usual to say that White has little, while 
Brown and Wholemeal have much.' But, though one ; 
grants the first place (for Proteid) to Hovis, yet Atwater 
gives White as much Proteid as the other kind.s, or even 
more (though of course less fibre and less ‘Salts’). 
Araln, do we mean Crust or Crumb ? For Atwater ana 
others set the difference between the Proteid value of 
Crust and Crumb as follows , 

Cnistd.yo Crumb 0.75! 
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‘J Besides these doubts as to whether a given piece of 
Bread contains say 8 per cent, of Proteid or only i per 
cent, there is always the matter of Starch. What is the 

E recise effect of Starch on any given person?. If it 
ecomes a kind of sugar, and sugar in its' turn a kind of 
alcohol, then may not Starch (beyond a small quantity) 
create serious mischief by fermentation ? Though we 
need not take all Dr. Densmore*s inferences for granted, 
yet he makes out a strong case at any rate against an 
excess of Starch for many people, and therefore a strong 
case against ordinary white bread for many people.” 

Those “Vegetarians,” therefore, who so commonly, 
and (usually) so dogmatically, urge all alike to make 
Bread or some starchy food their “ staff of life,” fail to 
realise how disastrous the result may be. 

Yet another item. When we study the practical 
working diet of an average “Vegetarian,”* we frequently 
find not only tea or coffee or cocoa, and perhaps the 
pulses (which may be unsuited to the sedentary life of 
the individual), but also the irritants, especially pepper 
or mustard. Of salt — that unsolved problem — I shall 
not say anything here. } But pepper and mustard are 
decidedly irritant ; about this there can be no shadow of 
doubt. Surely they are among the very first things to 
be given up. 

A few words must be added about the very difficult 
question of Drinks. I say “ very difficult ” since in my 
opinion and in the opinion of millions of others the most 
pleasing drink-flavours are at present to be obtained 
from alcoholic drinks and from tea or coffee. 

If people really desire any drink besides the soft water ' 
which they can get in fruits and well-cooked vegetables, 

*We must except the important branch of Wallace-ites, ivhose 
dietary seems to me to be far the safest of aU the Simpler Food 
varieties in respect of avoiding what may be {pjurious. * 

t Mr. T. Wallace's writings on Salt give very powerful arguments 
against its use. The difficulty of abjuring Sait is that one is likely 
to find it nauseating if ever one eats food whfeh contains it. Aim 
in hpW many houses or restaurants is one ofbred food that dpes 
mt wtdMti Salt and c^er objectidnable ingredients ? : 



then of course pure and fresh water (See Chapter X Vll.) 
comes first The Ralston Health Club ” Text-book has 
some good remarks on the subject ‘Water, especially 
distilled water, serves as a solvent to various matters in the 
system. A single swallow of very cold (pure) ice water 
not only dpes no -harm, but is beneficial to the mouth, 
palate, and throat, if either held or dropped quickly into 
the stomach ; though several swallows at once will lower ^ 
the vitality of the heart, yet a glassful may be taken sip 
by sip. To rinse the mouth may often be better than to 
drink water. The water of fruits is both soft and pure.” 

But if people mus^ have something with a taste, then 
the following hints might be useful : 

(Of the values of Fruits and Vegetables, and of some 
kinds in particular, we have not the space to treat.) 

1. Roasted wheat may be boiled, and the resulting 
tea may be drunk with milk or cream, or with lemon- 
juice. 

2. Lemon-juice may also be added to plain wheat-tea, 
or to oat-tea (which has been known to cure dipsomania, 
and might be valuable in fevers), or to bran-tea (said to 
be excellent for the brain). Barley-tea may be tried/ 
These may be taken hot or cold. 

3. Fruit-juices (made from slices of apples etc., 
boiled in water) are good, if they are nOt ^syrupy with 
sugar. Apple-tea, blackberry-tea, blackcurrant tea, etc., 
have all had their “ devout lovers.” 

4. There are some who can drink pure oil without 
feeling nausea ; and they say that its effects are excellent. 
But I have not tried it consistently. It is ipw , being 
largely used in America (see the “ Medical Brief”) in tlte 
cure of Appendicitis and other diseases. 

5. Buttermilk is becoming a very popular drink te 
America. It can be obtained even at Saloons (Rublic 
Houses), and at all the Dair^ Restaurants, It is fotaiid to 
be one of the most refresbit^ substitutes for alcohol - 

6. Of herbs and herb-teas I shall say a few words in 
the following Chapter. 





CHAPTER XVI 


DRUGS ETCETERA 

Some years ago I read a large volume, of many hun- 
dreds of pages, entitled “Nature versus Drugs.” In 
this volume, from beginning to end, I believe that not 
one single word was ever said in favour of one single 
Drug, The argument was based upon the statement 
that “ Drugs are not natural : they introduce into our 
bodies something which is alien to them, something 
which cannot be assimilated and become part of them, 
something which the system must expel at great los9 to 
itself.” 

1, Let me answer the latter objection first If we eat 
fruit in the ordinary way, we then “ introduce intp our 
bodies something which is alien to them, something 
which cannot be assimilated and become part of them, 
something which the system must expel at great los? to 
itself.” I mean fibre or cellulose. And yet nearly all 
the highest authorities are agreed that it is beneficial, 
because, among other results, it gives work to some 

, organs and bulk to the excretions. 

2. Drugs are “ unnatural” But disease is also * un- 
natural” ” We wish to restore nature ; yet the quickest 
way to do this may not be merely to live “ naturally ” 
but to help in some apparently “unnatural” way. How^- 
ever intimately the Natural-Cure , exponents may claini 
to understand nature, yet they certainly have no right 

'' to dogmatise about the quickest way to restore 
To obey her laws while we are in well-balanced heglth 
is one thing, To know what her laws are when; 
haye seriously upSet the balance is q|ite another tMing. 

; ; The opponents of any and every of apy and eyety ; 
: Drug'wai say; “You must not try to festore the baJan^ 



quickly: Nature works slowly.” And yet one /ms seen 
storms and deluges of rain, and earthquakes. Nature does 
sometimes restore the balance veiy quickly I 

3. The fact of it is that these extreme Drug-opponents 
forget how, when once the balance has been upset, when 
once disease has come, we probably have before us a choice 
of evils. Let us assume that the system is clogged by 
some poisons. Every day during which those poisons re- 
main in the system is so much to the bad. Let us assume 
that what is called the “ natural ” way, i.e* the slow way, 
will take ten weeks to clear those poisons out of the 
system. It will apparently add nothing injurious to the 
system. But during the ten weeks the poisons that are 
already in the system are injurious to the extent of let 
us say X. 

Now consider that which is called the ‘‘unnatural” 
way, i.e. the quick way. This does not include all quick 
treatments, but a few, of which I give samples below. 
The quick way adds another poison to the system, and 
we may say that nature, while expelling some of this 
poison, expels most of the old poisons also, within a week. 
Some of both poisons may remain, and nature may have 
lost much energy by the effort. In another week no 
appreciable poisons may be left. Let us denote the 
loss of energy, and the harm done by the two poisons 
during the two weeks, as y. During the next eight 
weeks there is (comparative) health. 

The problem then may be this. Is the harm done 
by the clogging poisons during ten weeks, worse than r, 
the harm done by these and the new poisons 'during two 
weeks, and by nature’s violent effort to expel thenv? 

Now this, is not an argument for Drugs. It is only an 
argument against the extreme anti-druggists, I freely 
admit that most Drugs are expensive, uncertain even in 
their iminediate effects, more than uncertain in their ul- 
timate and full effects. I freely admit that quick 
“natural” cures may as a rule be far preferable. I 
merely wish to correct an unwarrantable exaggeration. 

Let me also refute another even graver exaggeration, . 

Many of the “Christian* Scientists” and Mental 
Scientists ” assert that Drdgs have no eff#|||li^oii^ the 
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effects which imagination gives them. Yet a servant 

was once killed by an opium-pill which she “imagined” 
to contain some gentle laxative ; and there are hundreds 
of similar examples. “ Imagination ” may utterly reverse 
the natural effect of a Drug, but it would bef safer to 
say that the Drug will produce its natural and definite 
effect or effects — whatever they may be — unless some- 
thing (e.g. imagination) interferes^ and unless that some- 
thing is strong enough to interfere effectually. 

That Drugs have killed their thousands and tens of 
thousands no sane person can deny. There are hun- 
dreds of doctors who seem to delight in making a 
disease appear in the greatest possible variety of forms all 
over the body. Gout is “cured” — wonderfully clever 
doctoring ! — but, unfortunately, headache follows ; head- 
ache is cured — ingenious jugglery! — but* strangely 
enough, rheumatism is caused “by a draught.” Well, we 
must try some medicine^/or that. And so the disease- 
ball is kept jumping jerkily about. 

Dr. Dewey mentions a case in which “for 146 days, 
from 3 to 7 doses of morphine were put into the arm of 
strong man : morphine dries both mouth and stomach, 
and lessens all energies of the brain. The body itself 
was not ill ; there was no hint of disease in it, yet drugs 
were prescribed which cost dollars by the score, and 
there were alcoholics by the gallon. For months they 
kept the mind in such a daze that there were only the 
imbecile mutterings of a dreamer in trouble.” 

Such cases are by no means uncommon. I was stay- 
ing in a place lately where one patient hsed to receive 
dozens of jx>ttles of drugs weekly. He did not appear 
to improve in health! The treatment in this instance was 
criminally experimental, as well as dishonestly expensive. 

Elsewhere Dr. Dewey speaks more gently, but not 
less tellingly: “It had not escaped my notice, even 
before I began the study of medicine, that whether 
disease were coaxed with doses too small for mathe- 
matical estimate, whether blown ou| with solid shot 
or blo^m wp with shells, the |)ercertfege of recoveries 
seemecyto bp about the same, regarc^ss of the forim of 
treatix#!^ ' ' 
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The full effect of Drugs is absolutely unknown, even 
m Drugs one by ohL When we combine 
them, as so many doctors and patent medicine- vendors 
doi we can have practically no idea of even a small part 
of what will happen. The “ science of druggeiy ” is a 
science of experiments, most of which are failures. 
However, it may be possible, as we shall see directly, 
that salt and. water and bicarbonate of soda in the early 
morning help to clear the blood of “ Uric acid/ and 
Salicylate of Soda and water late at night may some- 
times have a similar effect ; they may hasten nature to 
lessen the period of depression. It is all very well to tell 
all people to “ live naturally ” ; but the immediate effect 
of ^‘living naturally” is, generally, thoroughly unpleasant 
If we can excrete the Drug as well as the original 
clogging, the Drug may be valuable as a temporary 
restorer of balance. Unfortunately, however, men and 
women regard Drugs as a means of covering a multitude 
of physical sins, which sins they have every intention of 
continuing when they think that they can do so without 
much pain or inconvenience. 

And, besides this, Drugs should never claim to be ' 
more than anything else but a makeshift to be used 
until better means are found — a makeshift to help nature 
to restore health. For nature is the real healer. The 
Drugs can at their best only start nature going again 
until she can work herself by herself. Of course it might 
be better if other means could be found, such as exercise 
and fhf water-treatments. But, if people have no faith 
ill these, they are little likely to use them. 

What we have said of Drugs applies to sleeping drafts 
in particular. Those who spend night after night in 
restless insomnia may perhaps take some Drug like 
sulphonal and thus get sleep for a fortnight, and break 
the habit of insomnia. If they can then sleep withaut the 
Drug, the Drug has undoubtedly done good work, 
though it may be better to try other means first. We 
could apply this criterion to all sorts of things, e.g. to 
Cascara for Constipation, 

the use of aperient^rugs, in. the abi^ce of othei 
known cures, does seem to have its defeneg,^^ Fe# things 
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are^nore depressing and enervating than Constipation. 
I suppose it must have been a very fruitfur cause of 
suicide* If an aperient Drug will remove the evil for a 
time, and will enable nature to work by herself after- 
wards, then that Drug has done good wo k. It is more 
than doubtful whether the constant use of aperients may 
not be better than constant constipation ; but here also 
all sorts of other means should be tried as well. 

Very similar arguments may be used about alcohol. 
It need never be taken when there is no call for*it — 
that is, when there is no particular work to be done. 
But when a person is at death’s door, or utterly tired 
Out, alcohol, even if it be expensive and a mere make- 
shift, may yet be the best known way of restoring 
health, or, at any rate, the best known way near at hand. 
If only it be confined to emergencies, and be not taken 
habitually whether it be needed or not, it may have its 
valuable function, until some better means, such as a 
proper use of cold water or deep breathing, shall have 
been discovered. 

For the chief plea of Drugs and Stimulants is that 
people have faith in them, and have not yet faith in 
nature as a healer. We must educate the people to 
trust to nature, and to use the means which nature pro- 
vides, such as water, heat, exercise, air, and light ; but, 
until wc have educated them, we may have a choice 
between evils : either to let them continue as they are, 
or to let them use Drugs and Stimulants, which may 
possibly set them right for the time being, say by clear- 
ing the blood, and thus giving it a chance to circulate 
freely and remove refuse etc. Happily there are many 
systems that only need to be put right for a few days in 
order to be able to keep themselves right for month? or 
years. 

What we want is a large number of experiments, by 

P rominent people, as to the value of the natural cures. 

l^e need leading people, and especially athletes, to set 
the example. It is probable that the common people 
will follow them, where th^ will not foUbw the faddists 
and enthusiasts. 

The same applies to Diet We need p large number 
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of prominent men, and especially athletes, to prove itht 
value of a ^Simpler Diet, before we can expect this diet 
to be adopted by the great majority. It is of little use for 
fanatics to preach the value of the Simpler Diet. People 
will not believe them. They must see the effects first 
in the case of those whom they know and respect. They 
say to the fanatic what they ought to say but will not 
say to the physician : ‘ Heal thyself.’ 

Those who are altogether against all uses of Drugs, 
however, should read Professor Elmer Gates’ experiments 
{American Medical Times y Dec., 1897,) the remarks 
on “ Suggestion ” by Dr. Pitzer of St Louis. Gates has 
found that extraordinarily minute quantities of certain 
materials will induce one-celled organisms to eat that 
which they would not eat before; Dr. Pitzer finds it 
best to use small doses of Drugs with some patients who 
expect this treatment — later on, these doses become un- 
necessary. And Dr. Dewey himself says : Perhaps it 
is well, in the absence of a sound physiological hygiene, 
that the people who are sick and afflicted shall be buoyed 
up by fresh, printed promises.” 

Although we must admit that most Drugs would be^ 
coarse * forces (even if they only did what they are ex- 
pected to do, and if they had no further effect), and 
though we may hope to see them more and more rarely 
used, yet at present^ for large numbers of patients^ they 
have. their distinct value, not always because of their 
direct effects on the blood, but more often, perhaps, 
because they are a great help to the imagination. They 
are the crutch which will help certain people to walk by 
themselves. 

In the Chapter 0 n “Water” we shall allude to the 
use of salt and water with a little bicarbonate of soda, 
in^he early morning an hour before breakfast time. 
This dose should be followed by exercise. Its effects 
are quite distinct from those of salt taken with food at 
meals. This latter use of salt is much discussed in the 
IMedical Profession. Some doctors say that it is bene- 
ficial ; others that it is harmful. The effects of salt and 

* Minerals are at the bott<»tn of Nature*s sca% of forces. See 
♦Light and Color,’ p. 279. 
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fei^J^rbonate of soda and water seem to include effects^ 
upon “ Uric Acid ” in the body, helping it to pass out 
with the urine ; and also effects in reducing fatness. 
Salt and water has likewise often been found a pre- 
ventive of sea-sickness. As we said just now, if the 
system can by help of the salt eliminate not only the 
Uric Acid etc., but also the salt itself, then the salt 
has a function as a sort of “ chucker-out.^‘ 

Salicylate of soda, about ten to fifteen grains, has had 
a similar effect on “Uric Acid” in a number of cases, 
especially when the blood has been acid. The dose is 
usually taken not the first thing in the morning, but the 
last thing at night — at least an hour and a half later 
than the evening meal. 

There are other Drugs which might be valuable under 
certain conditions — for instance, camphor in the case of 
colds. But these cannot be enumerated in this book. 
Of most of them it must at present be said that, ^ile 
their effects are so uncertain, it seems safer to leave the 
matter out altogether. This book aims at suggesting 
chiefly what the individual may do for himself without 
the costly aid of the Physician or the Chemist. 

Some tim.e ago I wrote thus about Drugs, and, lest 
any of the above remarks should be misunderstood, I 
have thought it better to quote the words here, at the 
risk of some repetition. “ They may injure the system, 
but so does ill-health. Suppose that a man has much 
*Uric Acid’ in his system, and he refuses to adc^t 
simple treatments, because he has no faith in iMUm, 
and suppose that this m.an agrees to take salt and 
water and bicarbonate of soda, or salicylate of soda 
and water, and suppose that these Drugs help him to 
get rid of his “Uric Acid” They may do harm 
to his body, but is not this probably better than that 
the “ Uric Acid ” shduld continue to circulate in his 
system? When once he has got rid of the “ Uric Acid,” 
he may need the doses no longer. It seems to me that 
this albumen t in favour of certain Drugs is unanswerable. 
/JTiey may not only quicken the pro^ss of cure, but 
j^y may algo be the only means whicl^ a vast mass of 
people will consent to adopt to-day. ■ In future years 
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people may be enlightened, and may opn^t„ oo 
Without Drugs. But at present most people are 
hurry. They will either have a try at a quick curci, ort 
elsjC will have no cure at alL Chey hate patience. Their ■ 
motto is * Druggery witJiout Drudgery! , 

Obviously it is a choice of evils. By all* means use 
other helps if you can rely on them. But do not imagine ; 
that people have justly condemned all uses of all drugs 
because they say that all drugs are ‘unnatural*; that^^ 
none of them nourish. True : but excess of “ Uric Acid** Is ' 
unnatural also ; disease and dis-ease are unnatural also ; 5 
which is the more ‘ unnaturaV ? For the first three IjreekS,, 
perhaps, the salicylate of soda ; but what of the next?f; 
twenty-one weeks ? If we can restore nature's harmoa^ 
(or at least apparently do so) thus quickly, shall we d^re 
to refuse Drugs ? 

Ijjfe us therefore maintain, if we like, that with Drugs 
the'^horoughly healthy and natural man has nothing 
whatsoever to do ; but let us remember that the unhealthy 
and unnatural man must somehow restore the balance, 
and it is better to let him use Drugs f/they hasten the 
process, than to let him give up all attempts at a slow cure, 
because he cannot stand the tedium and depression any 
longer. One week he can tolerate^ or even three weeks ^ 
but not six months. 

Uet us hope for the age when people will not need 
Drugs, or fasting, or Lebensweckers, or other violent 
But at present let us never forget that the mania 
forroXrry has its grip upon the majority, and is their 
master. Let us ever be asking ourselves not what is 
the best ordinary diet etc. fot the healtJiy man^ but what is 
the. most feasible temporaiy diet etc.^forthe unhealthy man 
until we can restore health. Then, of course, we may give 
up the Drugs* 

Meat-juices and Meat-extracts may be reckoned among 
Drug^. As a rule they are devoid of nourishment 
Advertisements tell quite shameless untruths about ' 
thetn ; and as yet we have no censorship of Advertise- 
maijte. Experiments with beef-tea have given the mm i 
astphlshing rjgsults. I rej^t two of th<^ heit^ 

Dr. Kldlogg’s boOki 
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He describes how the limb of a frog can be made to contract 
ilB muscles if one ^administers electric shocks ; after a time,, how- 
j^iyer, the muscles become exhausted, clogged with waste-products. 

; J C^ase to move in answer to the stimulus, until we shall have 
j|#a$hed them with a wcjak solution of salt and water. They will then 
“be abte to move again. Next he goes on to say : — 

*flf 'a fresh muscle be prepared, and strong beef-tea or solution 
■ of beef-extract applied to it, the muscle at once becomes exhausted 
and unable to move, just as if it had been working for a long time, 
:^;^ut without having done any work whatever. The reason is that 
the beef-tea or beef-extract is simply a solution of those poisons 
which are developed in the muscles by work — those poisons to the 
paralysing effect of which are due the fatigue and inability to 
contract. 

' ** In experiments which have been made by Horsley and others, 
it was found that, when parts of a monkey’s skull were removed 
and the brain was exposed, the muscles of the legs, arms, etc., 
contract when electricity is applied to special portions of the brain. 
But if to a brain thus exposed a solution of beef-extract is applied, 
the muscle at once loses its power to contract, being paralysed by 
the poisonous waste-matters in the beef-extract. 

“The amount of beef-juice required to kill a rabbit of given 
weight (by injection into the veins) is less than the amount of urine 
required to produce the same effect.” 


One more quotation must suffice : “ In the alimentary 
•canal, the germs which are most dangerous and deadly 
to human life grow most rapidly in beef- tea and other 
preparations of animal tissues. Liebig himself con- 
fessed that beef-tea was not a food, that it did not 
make blood and flesh, that it was a non-nourishing 
stimulant.” 

The author of “ Lighf and Color ” recommends the use 
of water which has been left in a coloured lens (Chapter 
XXI) and hung in the sun-light, rather than the use of 
coarser drugs. His remarks on the connection of Drug- 
properties and Drug-colours are most interesting. His 
suggestion of Yellow-Lens .water for constipation, of 
Blue-Lens water for nervous over-excitement, are not to 
be dismissed with a laugh ; since, in so for as they contain 
truth, and in so far as the results are not due merely to 
pure water, the future of so simple and cheap a method is 
assured. Few, however, are likely |o try his plan. 
And in cases of ague, for example^ i person is more 
likely to re^rt to quinine, whichj has often sue- 
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co^aratively uninjurious, yet, after prolonged experi- 
mentS/I have found it to possess scarcely any power, 
in ray case, to increase activity or endurance or skill of 
body or mind It is undoubtedly expensive. And those 
who have the power to stop at a certain point, or al- 
together to cease to take Alcohol, may yet be setting 
a dangerous example to the thousands who (a3 yet) 
certainly have exhibited no such power. 

An able writer in a well-known Health-Magazine 
remarks : “ If the lives of intemperance were limited 

to the life-time -of the drunkard alone, the consequences, 
however disastrous, would not yet be so direful as when 
viewed in 'the light of her^ity. The children of 
drunkards rarely possess normal constitutions.” We 
shall speak of Alcohol again in Chapter XLIV. 

Of Tea and Coffee^ also, little can be said here, except 
that, as a general rule for most people, they are safer 
avoided, if only because the habit when once acquired is 
extremely hard to eradicate. A quotation from “ Good 
Health ” will show an extreme opinion on the subject. It 
is by Dr. Kellogg, who has treated many thousands of 
patients of all kinds, and has restored the majority of 
them to vigorous health. 

"Tea and coffee are discarded from the Sanitarium^ 
bill of fare because they are poisons, mild intoxicants, 
and capable of producing decidedly injurious effects upon 
the nervous system, and are, to a high degree, 
detrimental to digestion. The digestion of starch 
ceases entirely in the presence of tea or coffee. ’ Tea 
is, on the whole, more detrimental to starch-digestipn 
than coffee, but both are in the highest degree objection- 
able. They interfere with the action of the salivaiy 
glands by rinsing the food down before it has been 
properly insalivated. They dilute the gastric juice and 
prevent the action of the saliva ujpon t|e starch both in 
the mouth and in the stomach. Wm. Robejts 
showed that tea and coffee inteffered tJu digestion cf 
iProUid^ and that their total effect is tdMelay or prey^pot 
digestion.” '"i 

Tea is said to retard the digestion ftihm 30 to 37 per 
cent, wd ^so to. paralyse the saliva wti^h stould di^fit 
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Starch. If it be taken at all, China tea is preTerable, 
for it has in it less thein and less tannia But ‘the 
experiments as made above apparently omit the digestion 
that goes on after the food has left the stomach. This 
is serious neglect. 

There does not seem to be a vital difference between 
tea, coffee, and cocoa. All seem to retard the digestion. 
Cocoa has in it theobromine, which is akin to the caffein 
of coffee, the thein of tea, and the “ Uric Acid ” of meat. 
Cocoa is said to be nourishing, but it is very poor in 
Proteid : it is stated that over seventy large breakfast 
cups have to be taken to give the 4.^ ounces of Proteid 
IVhich are supposed to be needed in the average day's 
food ! Cocoa contains fat and starch, however, and 
together with milk may be of some use. Many, how- 
ever, say that roasted wheat, while a far more nourishing 
drink, is equally satisfactory in other ways, and has in it 
nothing injurious. Certainly cocoa cannot be said to be 
a good thirst-quencher for most people. Plasmon cocoa 
is an exception. 

The reasons against the stimulating and irritating. 
sauces, and pepper, and mustard are different. These 
sauces do not, as a rule, contain “Uric Acid" or its 
sisters. They have a different effect. It was such that, 
when Alexis St. Martin's stomach was examined, 
pepper and mustard made it blush, very much as* they 
would inflame a raw wound. The inside of our stomach, 
however, is not sensitive enough to tell us about 
this. 

Besides the avoidance, as much as is feasible, of alcohol, 
tobacco, drugs, meat-juices etc., and irritants, it is as 
well generally to avoid any drink either during a meal, 
or within half an hour before or an hour and a half after 
a meal. > 

If we do use Drugs etc., we might be wise to think 
over Mr. Horace Fletcher’s words ; “ Don't drink soup ! 
Don't drink milk 1 Don't drink beer ! Don't drink 
winel Don't drink syruped sodas for the taste of the^ 
syrups! Sip everything that has taste so that Taste can’ 
inspect it, and get the good out of it for you ! " 

With .regard to Tobacco, Health" for Oct, 
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j 8$7, collects some interesting quotations as to the effects 
of nicotine etc. A few may be cited here. 

“ I. Put a tobacco victim in a hot bath ; let him 
remain there till a free perspiration takes place; then 
drop fly into the water, and the fly will instantly die.” 

‘ 2. W, E. A. Axon (in the “Popular Science Monthly”) 
asserts that the nicotine in one cigar, if extracted ana 
then administered in a pure state, would suffice to kill 
two men.” 

“ 3. The Indians used to poison their arrows by 
dipping them into nicotine, convulsions and even death 
being the result of these arrow- wounds.” 

“4. Brodie, Physician to Queen Victoria, applied 
•nicotine to the tongue of a mouse, a Squirrel, and a dog, 
death being the result in each instance.” 

“ 5. Set an open bottle, containing a small quantity of 
this oil, under an inverted jar, taking care that the fresh 
air is not excluded. Put a mouse or a rat under the jar, 
and death presently follows, simply from the animal 
breathing the poisoned atmosphere.” 

The whole article, together with the statistics collected 
by Dr. Jay W. Seaver, of Yale University, from various 
students, with respect to their height, weight, chest- 
measurement, and so on, and those 'collected by 
Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst College, should be 
carefully studied. 




CHAPTER 3^VII 

WATER : INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USES 

I Introductory Note. 

Of all the * natural ” treatments (as distinct from 
the treatments by drugs or operations), Water-cures 
stand in the front rank. They were recognised 
as invaluable long before the time of Hippocrates, 
and, after him, among the Romans ; they are recom- 
mended by their cheapness, by their general success, 
and by their simplicity. Whereas the Materia Medica 
cannot be mastered in a life-time and might be of 
comparatively little use when mastered, the principles 
of the Water-cures, at least in common diseases and 
complaints (such as fever, constipation, small-pox, etc.) 
could be grasped after one day’s thoughtful reading. 

And yet there is among our masses and ‘‘classes” the 
same objection to simple Water-cures as there was to the 
seven bathings in the Jordan. The mind seems to 
crave some great thing — suddeij, radical, expensive. 

In this Chapter I have tried to give a few of the many 
different treatments, which I must reserve for a future 
volume. Even a single example, the Neutral Bath (i.e, 
a full or partial bath kept at about the temperature of 
the body) lends itself to no less than ten purposes. 
And another exafmple, complete or modified Fasting , 
(Chapter XIV.), with plenty of hot or cool or cold 
water used internally as well as externally, has been; 
^known to restore health and to remove the great majority ' : 
of ordinary ailments.. 

Of the uses of water from the various coloured Lenses^ 
(Red, Yellow, Blue, etc.), we shall speak later on, in 
Chapter XXL We shall show that water from the Yellow 
Lens may be used as a help against Constipation, and as a 
Herve-tonic for the Liver and Kidneys etc. ; that wattei 
^ The Idea nee^s carc^l investigation hy specialists. 
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from the Purple Lens may be used as a help against . 
Indigestion, and, with some salt, as a nasal douche ; and, 
water from the Blue Lens, as a hair wash ; and ^ on. 
The Blue might be use%l as a Nerve-quieter, as ah 
astringent, as an antiseptic, as an “ anti-inflammatory,’^ 
as a gargle for sore throat, as a wash for sore eyes and 
sore places generally, as a wash after a sweat, etc. Here, 
as elsewhere, we repeat : Experientia docebit. The idea is 
not to be rejected with ridicule and without experiment. 

We must content ourselves, however, with a very 
brief discussion of the outlines of the Water-cures, 
recommending each cure as no more than worth a 
trial by each individual. 

(a) internal uses. 

Water, when taken internally, may have effects closely 
akin to its familiar effects when applied externally : for 
example, it may be cleansing, or soothing, or invigorating, 
according to the temperature etc. It has' been stated by 
more than one writer that water which has stood for a 
little time in the sunshine becomes permeated with 
magnetism, and may act as a most invigorating drink. 

I do not know whether any experiments have been 
made in England as to the effects (if any) of electric 
light on water held in coloured vials. 

When shall we take water ? That is the first question. 
The safest general answer is, not until an hour and a 
half after any meal, and therefore by preference in the 
early morning or late at night. 

How much shall we take? Top much water makes 
the blood weak, and thus gives more work to the heart. 
The heart, in order to* pump a certain amount of healthy 
material through the body, has to pump more blood if 
the blood be diluted. And, besides this, a great deal of 
fat (so-called) is really water. On the other hand, too 
little water makes the blood thick and congested. And 
therefore the individual has to find the happy medium. 
There are some who need vast quantifies of water, and 
there are spme who are better wit&ut it altogether. 
Such people get enough liquid from f^it etc 

Should we take hot or cold waterl? Or should we 
perhaps take them alternately, hot 8^t and cold 
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wards? It is probable that very hot or very cold wdter 
is not good for those who are already healthy ; but for 
the unhealthy very hot water seems generally to be 
preferable. The Salisbury cure owes part of its success 
to its free use of water. There is no reason why, instead 
of the meat, one should not take a food like Plasmon or 
some other concentrated Proteid ; and, instead of the 
water, apples. This would be far more scientific than 
the Salisbury treatment. 

But, in spite of the many successes of the hot water 
treatment in the early morning and late at night, at 
which times one or two tumblers of steaming water are 
sipped slowly, and in spite of the many successes of the 
cold (even ice-cold) water treatment, a spoonful being 
taken at short intervals, cool distilled water is probably ' 
best for those who are in good or moderate health. 

The general rule, besides the rule not to drink at or 
near meals, is the rule not to drink quickly. This is one 
reason why hot drinks may be preferable to cool or cold ; 
there is less tendency to swill them down. 

What shall we take in the water ? DistHled water will 
apparently dissolve poisons in the body with great ease. 
But it is not every one who will consent to drink it 
One of the Homburg springs undoubtedly has effected 
wonderful cures by the salts which it contains. It con- 
tains what is practically table salt with a little bi- 
carbonate of soda. This seems to break up the uric 
acid '' in the system, if taken in the early morning long 
before breakfast, in which case it is usually preceded and 
follbwed by exercise. 

Salicylate of soda, in various quantities, with cold 
water, is, on the other hand, taken late at night, long 
after the last meal. This also may break up the “ uric 
acid ” in the system, if the blood be already acid. 

Lemons have the reputation of beipg blood-purifiers, 
and fruit-juices in general are worth a tjrial as refreshing 
drinks. These, either by themselves, or together with 
w}ieat-tea or oat-tea, are probably very valuable for the 
health. There are some who have cured themselves of 
dipsomania by taking oat-tea, or bran-tea (made from 
the bran of wheat). A little lemon can be added 
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^here is no space to mention the large number of drinks 
which various fruits etc. afford. Thus we can haVe 
blackcurrant tea, rose bulb tea, and so on. 

For the use of water together with the stomach-tube and 
the enema I must refer to the Chapter on Apparatus 
(XXX.) 

(b.) external uses 

^ Uncleanliness is a secondary, and often a first, cause 
of a multitude of slight disorders, and even of dangerous 
illnesses. 

“ For this cause, the greater part of the ancient legis- 
lators have constituted cleanliness, under the title of 
purity,\on^ of the essential dogmas of their several 
religions ; hence, the reason of their driving from society, 
and subjecting even to corporal punishment, those who 
suffered themselves to be attacked by the diseases which 
are engendered from uncleanliness ; why they instituted 
and consecrated the ceremonies of ablution, bathing, 
baptism, and of purification even by fire, and by the 
aromatic effluvia of incenses, myrrhs, benzoin, etc. So 
that the whole system of impure taints, all those rites 
referring to things clean and unclean, which in after 
times degenerated into prejudices and abuses, were, in 
their origin, derived from the judicious observations 
made by wise and well-informed men, on the great in- 
fluence which the cleanliness of the body, both with 
respect to its clothing and its habitation, possesses over 
the health, and, by an immediate consequence, over the 
mind and the moral faculties." — Volney, 

Water applied externally, and especially cold water, 
has been known as a cure for many ailments from the 
time of the Persians and the Jews and other early 
peoples, and then later on among Galen's disciples, down 
to the modern r|yival under Kneipp, Priessnitas, and 
others. Water ndtrly always has some cleansing effect, 
even if it only helps to alter the circulation. For water 
must nearly always alter the circulation more or less. 

Very hot water is good, especially ^ a tonic. (Fof 
its value in cases of sunstroke, see bd|bw). After veiy 
hot water we apparently need not use <^1 or cold wafer, 
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for very hot ^a^er closes the pores of the skin. '\?’ery 
cold water is good as a tonic, if wfe recover our circulation 
Quickly afterwards. If not, we had better warm our- 
selves first, by warm water, or hot air, or massage, or 
self-massage, or exercise. After warm* water (or air), we 
should always use cool or cold water. After cool or 
cold water, we should always rub ourselves until we are 
warm, and should then exercise ourselves. It may not 
be a bad thing for us to wet ourselves again with cool or 
cold water after we have dried ourselves. 

Father Kneipp is best known, perhaps, because of his 
system of bare-foot walking in wet grass. I have tried 
this, and it is certainly most invigorating. The glow 
when one puts pn one’s socks again is delightful. But 
cold water-treading in an ordinary bath is almost if not 
quite as good, and when alternated with not too severe 
rubbing is probably better. I try always to give at 
least three minutes to the care of my feet every morning 
and every evening, and sometimes at mid-day also, when 
I take my second air-and-light-bath. Such a practice 
may seem ridiculous to the uninitiated ; but the initiated, 
even the most busy of them, do not look upon it as at 
all a waste of time, especially as compared with the first 
hour of a long dinner-party. Dr. Densmore says : 
“ People having cold feet will be benefited by standing in 
cold water a short time just before going to bed, and by 
not wiping the feet. This practice encourages a flow of 
blood to the feet. Insomnia frequently may be over- 
come if one will arise from a warm bed, immerse the 
limbs, or the limbs and the body — not the head — in cold 
water, and return to bed without wiping. This excites 
a flow of blood from the head to the b<^y, relieves the 
excited brain, and sleep follows., 

“ Perhaps the greatest novelty in Father Kneipp’s water 
cure is in the practice, after a parti^ or whole bath, of 
dressing without wiping. If our readers suffering from 
defective circulation will put these suggestions to the testof 
experiment, distinct benefit will soon be found to follow.” 

Sandow also recommends this plan, though I prefer to 
dry myself thoroughly and then to wet myself again with 
bold water* 
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“Cold applications to the head redfl^ temperature; 
this allays inflammation, and thereby equalises^ circuliL- 
tioi>; encouraging the flow of blood to the extremitfes 
that before was determined to the brain. Thus we have 
the rationale of the rule : Pour cold water upon the head 
(which may be held over a basin), or apply large cloths 
saturated with cold or ice water. These cloths need to 
be changed as often as they and the skin become heated/* 
On the principle of “starting with easy tasks and 
conditions” (Chapter VI L), those who wish to try some 
cold water treatment (e.g., the cold plunge) should not 
begin it in the cold winter, but rather in the warm 
summer and autumn ; and even then it may be better 
at first to bathe one part of the body at a time, the rest 
.of the body being covered up or else allowed to have an 
' 'air-bath. Benjamin Franklin, though himself a famous 
swimmer, knew well that the cold plunge was not the 
best treatment for all alike, at any rate to begin with. 
Besides the very hot and the very cold baths or water-^^ 
applications, we have the alternate hot and cold, or, if 
the circulation be poor, warm and cool water-applica- 
tions. One of the best of these is the hip-bath. Two 
baths are placed side by side. One has in it hot or 
warm water, the other cold or cool water. For two 
minutes one sits in the hot bath, and for one minute in 
the cold bath. One should massage oneself with a wet 
* towel or flesh-glove. This is repeated, and then, after the 
third time, one sits for one minute in the hot, and for 
one minute in the cold. Mr. Wells calls this treatmerit 
the “ The hip-bath taken in this way helps 

to cure constipation and other diseases. When this form 
of treatment is used for the hands and feet alone, it may 
take away their coldness. When it is used for the feet 
alone, it often has the effect of removing sleeplessness. 

The sitz bath, at a temperature of 1P4*, is considered 
by a high authority to be the most valiiable of all baths. 
It is not violent nor unpleasant ; after it, cold water 
should be used, or else cold hands or #onginjgs may be 
applied at the front and back. Thi^ bath frequently; 

congestion of the brain, congemiort of the luh^, 
and aiomach%oubles, ^s well as cdn^ipation*. During 
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this bath, the feet should be wrapped up in warm cover- 
ings or, kept in warm water. 

So far, we have spoken of the .very Rot and the very 
cold, and of the alternate hot and cold baths. We now 
come to the zt/afm bath, which large numbers of people 
prefer to any of the others. It is an 'Almost universal 
rule that after it cool or cold water should be applied : 
there is no need that it should be applied violently, or ^ 
to the whole body at once. Then the body should be 
dried, and ’•exercise should be taken. Afterwards (see 
above) it might be well to wet the body with cool or 
doid water before the clothes are put on. 

It would be easy to write a large book on the various 
uses of the partial baths, such as the needle-baths, 
douches, sprays, etc. It is not hard to have an india- 
rubber tubing fixed to a bathroom tap. By this means 
one’ can direct cold water to various parts of the body. 

Then, again, there are the various medicated baths, 
and the brine-baths (which seem to have some effect 
upon “ uric acid the oil-baths of New Zealand and 
elsewhere, the pine-baths of Homburg'and elsewhere, 
and the electric baths in most hydropathic establishments. 

And the wet sheets and packs which are used in these 
establishments are even more valuable perhaps than the 
baths themselves. Only a, word can be said about them 
here. The dry hot blanket, or the wet hot pad can be 
applied to parts where there is rheumatism, indigestion, 
etc. This will alter the circulation of the blood, and 
thus purify the blood. 

The wet pack for the whole body, or only for a part of 
it, will have a similar effect ; it will purify the blood and 
alter its circulation. Cold compresses are good for one 
who has a good circulation, and in general for the throat 
Otherwise, hot or warm compresses are better, because ' 
patients dislike them less. Let us give an instance of a 
partial pack. You have a cold coming,' and you rare just 
going to bed. You wring out in cool water a linen band 
of perhaps a foot wide, and of a fair length. If you have 
a fine circulation, you can wrap this round you a good 
many times ; wrap it round the waist, but not too tightly. 
Then over this, and overlapping it, wind two or three 
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, thicknesses of flannel. Next tie them up securely, e.g. 
with safety-pins. At first the Cold water will give you a* 
slight shock. Then, as Bulwer Lytton found, a coni- 
^ fortable feeling will come over you, and you will probably 
get a most refreshing sleep. You may drink hot or cold 
water also, when you feel inclined. In the morning, or if 
you wake up in the night, you may take off the bandage, 
and wash the waist with cool or cold water. Dry it 
'thoroughly, and wrap it up again with a blanket or 
flannel. Of course you must wash the old compress 
before using it again. This is one of the simplest 
remedies, for it works itself during yom sleep. The 
moisture at the surface of your body circulates with the 
purer water of the compress. There is an interchange, 
and thus your system is purified. Besides, the general 
circulation of the body is altered by the warmth. . 

If you cannot get a bath, at least you can always get 
towels wherever you are, whether abroad or at home. 
If you wet a towel, you can rub yourself all over with it, 
and this will be almost as good as a cold bath, indeed 
better for many who have a poor “ reaction.” He who 
has towel and a basin and cold water need not cpm- 
plain bitterly about the absence of baths abroad ; and if 
he is staying at the seaside he can easily bathe or paddle 
during the day. It is a pity that grown-up people do 
not paddle more. They seem to be ashamed to do so, 
but the paddling and the exposing of the legs to the air 
must surely be a very good thing. Even to expose the 
feet alone to the air has been known to cure nervousness. 

There are some who find sprays of ^Sirater preferable to 
douches or ordinary baths ; thus, for sleeplessness, they 
might have alternate sprays, hot or cold (or warm and 
cool). The apparatus for such sprays is not at all 
expensive. 

One word in conclusion. Mr. Arthur Lovell suggests 
that, during each kind of bath or wa»h, the attention 
should be concentrated (see Chapter XXXV.) upon the 
action (whether upon the hand, or upon the water, or 
upon the part to which the l^nd ap^ies the water, he 
does*.not clearly state). He points ouC^that 4 habit thus 
easily acquired, like a similar habit|k>f cottcentration 
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-while one is using a tooth-brush or a hair-brush, becotAes 
not only a training for the will airf attention, but also a 
report in time of need ; if trouble come, we shall find no 
dimculty in turning off our attention to such healthy 
and simple acts, whereas he who has not practised these - 
might have his attention fixed and enslaved by his worry. 

The Westminster Gazette for Nov. 8., 1901, gave these hints, in ^ 
nw^t excellent article on “ How to Wash.** The writer, in a subsequ- 
ent conversation with me, added two very useful pieces of advice : 

1. Not to check oneself if one wishes to sing while washing. 

2. To use this plan when one applies cold water to the body. 
To draw in a deep breath upwards, and then to wet first the right 
front, then the right back, then the left back, then the left front 1 
usually precede this plan by wetting the face and neck, then the feet 
and legs, then the spine ; and I follow it by wetting the chest and 
the whole front of the body. 

After describing dirtiness and alluding to some of its causes (e.g. 
excessive or wrong food, bad air, inadequate exercise), the article 
ssiystr- 

■* It may be allowed that eight out of ten people living an ordinary 
London life of work, worry, and ill-chosen food, correspond to 
some extent to this description. How, then, should they wash ? 
For we let the clean people alone ; it matters little what they do 
with their finely functioning organs, their sound filtering skin, and 
their hardy morning tub. 

“ Not being a doctor, not intruding, therefore, upon the question 
of general health, and suggesting onl^ that “ inside cleanliness ** 
should be secured at all hazards if possible, we come to methods of 
washing. A warm bath, a superfatted white soap, a soft loofah, or 
a soft Turkey glove, one of the round-headed, convex-bristled bath- 
brushes, and a big open sponge. Two teaspoonfuls of one of the, 
many water softeners or ammonia in the water ; go to work hard, 
but dotit touch your face. Thin people are more difficult to wash 
than fat people ; if you are thin, be extra careful. After the 
lathering, the sponging, with the warm water. Then turn on the 
cold tap and (unless you have any of the complaints that make this 
inadvisable) '‘shock** yourself half a dozen times under the chin 
and on the nape of the neck. Not a hard towel, please — a fine soJt 
Turkey ; if bath-brush and loofah have been well used, not too 
much rubbing. (Ten-mintite exercises are a fine thing ^ter this). « 
Then the face. Warm water poured on oatmeal. Picsse and^ 
Lubin's, which has almond meal in it, is good. A Turkey sponge ; 
the best soap of the kind described. Sponge the face for two 
minutes (this is a very long time to hold your head down pver 
a basin you will find). Pot soap on the sponge^ not getting it in 
latficr. People who tell you not to put soap on a sponge do not 
realise the uses of a well-cared-fbr sponge. Work it all over the 
face and round the curves of every feature, over shut lids, up in^o 
the hairj everywhere. Kinse it out and sponge for two ,nnntttee 
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loibrt) letting' a lot of wsiier ^our over the face ; no wiping With tlie 
sponge ; by tbi$| time the water should be only tepid. iTake the 
Softest towel there is, Turkey or damask ; *‘dap” it over the face 
gently ; then the lightest rubbing. Exactly the same process at 
night. And now is the time for a dry-rub and ah air-bath combined. 
.Take a stiff brown towel of special or a long-handled brush— 
the brush is easiest to use. Three minutes of tnis friction and 
every pore of the skin which has been hotiy enclosed all day 
will breathe. Try it for over-work, for wor^, for sleeplessness, for 
irritability, for the beginning of a chill, giving special attention to 
the spine. It is ten limes as cleansing as a second bath would be. 
If your face is thin or lined, rub in a nutrient at night after washing, 
and work it well in for three minutes. The face, always bare, 
must have this extra care ; there is no need to make it coarse and 
rugged even if you are a man, by violent filction, coarse soap, un- 
tempered water. It should f:ever meet London water only. In 
the country, and with rain water, no oatmeal need be used. This 
treatment greatly encourages the free action of the pores, and its 
natural fat not being constantly robbed from it by alkalies in the 
bad soap and water, it does not peel readily in an east wind or a 
frost In the day, remove smuts with a handkerchief and no 
moisture ; you will find the skin supplies all that is wanted itself. 
If you have a fat face, and it looks too shiny (though this is unlikely 
if it is not rubbed ^nd washed with bad soap), it may be given tone 
and the superfluous fat removed from it in the morning by sponging 
with a slightly astringent wash ; but this is so much abused by 
people, who will even put raw eau de Cologne upon their faces, 
that it is mentioned with the greatest hesitation. Four drops of eau 
de Cologne in a teacup of water, put on with an eye sponge, is 
enough.^ 




CHAPTER XVIII 

HEAT 

Something has already been said about heat under the 
heading of “ Hot water.” But all heat is not in the form 
of hot water. Some “cabinets” which leave the head 
free, and which are easy and cheap to use in a house, 
because they take up little space, and can be turned on 
in a very short time, are to be heartily recommended. 
They produce a good sweat, and help to open the skin, 
and thus to relieve the kidneys etc., and to regulate the 
circulation. Personally I have found the large electric 
light-and-heat bath to be the best. It is said to affect 
the heart less than the ordinary dry heat or vapour bath. 
One sits in a cabinet, at the corners of which, inside, are 
electric lights.* These play upon the body, and heat the 
body also. The head should always be cool. “Cool head 
and warm feet” is a most important general rule of health. 

The Thermolume* of Dr. Babbitt can be used either 
with the sun or with an electric arc-light ; the price for the 
former apparatus is 50 dollars or 35 dollars (about £lO 
or £ 7 )y and for the latter 1 10 dollars (about £22). Its 
value as a Light-Bath is suggested below ; its value as 
a heat-bath is thus compared (by Dr. Babbitt) with the 
value of the ordinary Turkish or Russian bath. “ The 
Thermolume is found to be antiseptic and at the same 
time more vitalising (especially to the nerves) than the 
coarser grades of heat; its effect in producing a sweat of 80® 
F. may be equal to the effect of the other baths at 150® F. 
Dr. Pascal of T oulon and many others testify to its success- 
ful results.” It deserves a thorough and careful trial. Prob- 
ably the light-and-colour treatment, which has proved so 
effective in the cure of Lupus etc., will in future be applied 
(with careful adaptation of the colours) to nearly every 
sort of local complaint, and to general nervousness etc. 

Some people have dry heat first, then wet heat after- 
wards ; some people prefer only dry heat, as in the hot air 
baths fo| parts of the body. This treatment has been most 
successful, and is sometimes known as the “ baking cure.” 

* Mr. Edward Barton-\yright, at the “ISartitsu ” School in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W., has excellent appliances. 

* Many similar appliances are now used skilfully in most large 
lawns. 
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TbWecan be no doubt that dry heat, as well as wet heat, 
will bring out certain poisons from the body. People who 
have been stung by snakes have sometimes cured them- 
selves by roasting themselves at a fire. There is no need 
for such a wholesale cure in the case of a mosquito' bite, for 
example, or indeed of any bite. One can apply to the part 
something with a red-hot surface. Little packets of Jap- 
anese joss-sticks can be obtained, and, if these belighted^ 
and then blown out, the end will glow. Hold the glow- 
ing end to the spot for a few seconds, of course not letting it 
touch the spot, and the irritation will probably disappear 

A/ter every heat application cool or cold water should 
follow. This should be succeeded by massage, or exercise. 
After this, many people will be the better for rest or 
repose, though I do not seem to need it myself. 

The sun gives the best heat, but it is not often to be 
had in England. We want more sun-baths in England, 

^ especially on the roofs of our houses. I was very much 
fascinated by the sun-bath at a Natural-Cure Establish- 
ment in Germany. The head is covered by a sort of dog- 
kennel without its back. The person lies down, and, at in- 
tervals, turns over, so as to expose his whole body to the 
suh. Then he is wrapped up in a blanket, and lies sweating 
' for some time until he is ready to have water applied. Then 
he dries and perhaps wets him.self again with cold water, 
and dresses. A partial sun-bath is not difficult if one can 
find a deserted seaside or country place. 

The worst heat is that which we get by want of ventila- 
tion. We find such heat in most rooms, cliurches, and 
public buildings, such as rooms in hotels; and also in trains. 
Nothing can beat the stuffiness of an American building 
or train. 

N or is the heat which we get from excessive clothing very 
much better than the heat which we get by bad ventnation. 
It is preferable to wear little clothing, and to get heat by 
brisk movements, and by general meani^ towards health. 
Yet at least nine people out of every ten in England; rely for 
their heat, not on their own circulation o|}pure gindi strong 
blood, but on closed \yindows, and hea^^ clothing 
hinders the brisk movements of the bod^^ andJhiftders its 
proper breathing, even though it does^lget rid of sqnie 
poisons by means of the sweat through the|)ores of the sfcihr 

■ 9 - ' 



CHAPTER XIX 


CLOTHING 

'iHE “Rational Dress Association” has laid down the 
general principles that clothing should be : — 

1. Free, so as to allow of movements, and so as not 
to press hard upon any part of the body or distort it. 

2. Light, yet warm enough, weight and warmth being 
evenly distributed. 

3. Graceful and beautiful, yet comfortable and con- 
venient. 

4. Not too far from the fashion of the day. 

For the great problem is what to do with Fashion. 
Each fashion, whether it was the huge collar, or the 
expansive crinoline, or the cramped chest, looked quite 
right in its own day ; indeed, nearly everything dflse 
looked quite wrong and unnatural ! And so it is to-day. 
Fashion-plates and actual photographs show the human 
form distorted to the likeness of a beetle or a wasp. Yet 
how many dare to rebel ? The “ Bloomer ” dress gives all 
th^ organs and limbs free play ; yet, even if it were 
graceful, how many would dare to wear it oflf the stage ? 

Poor women! what a price they pay for social 
orthodoxy I Surely in Church there should be a special 
prayer of thanksgiving for men. Almost the only hope 
of women seems to lie in the spread of bicyclihg and ^ 
other forms of athletics, where distortion does not pay, 
because it makes the distorted person look ridiculous. 
Meanwhile, till healthy exercise has become as much a 
national custom for women as afternoon tea now-is, the 
women must do what they can to impiove their clothing 
; Mndern Some suggestions have been made in “ The 

pTraining of the Body,” ' There has come into vogue a 
substitute for stays which does not so terribly cc&npress tl^e 
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of the waist ; I havp seen two samples, I" 
j’tiave seen a skirt which locked heavy and felt light 
; But thdse who would ^ork 'real reform must iusjist brin: 
/ vigorous e>i:ercise, and especially running, for all wbmoi 
up to a certain age. Depend upon it, we shall not 
compel women to alter their fashion until we have 
compelled that fashion to make women look ^ibsurd in 
the sight of men.. In other words, we must force the 
women to run and play games, or at any rate to walk 
very fast 

To the above desiderata we may add: — 

S. That the material should be as porous and open 
to the air as is consistent with health and decency ; 
macintosh would not be a satisfactory material, for it 
would keep in the poisons of the skin and keep out the 
freshness and, vitality of the air. 

Since the races which wear least clothing have, as a 
rule, been the healthiest morally as well as physically, 
and since the civilised modern races wear most clothing, 
we must restore the lost equilibrium by wearing little or 
nothiilg as often as we get a safe opportunity, and 
perhaps by wearing less than we appear to. Mr. C. A. 
Pearson, for example, has recently told me of an 
excellent cloth for men's suits; it is exceedingly thin, 
but looks just like ordinary serge.* I have worn it 
throughout this last winter. 

The clothing should not be too thick nor too tight 
The bed-clothing is particularly important, since we 
spend so much of our life in bed. Here the generj^il 
aim .should be to keep the feet warm, and therefore for 
many the use of extra covering for the feet' might 
advisable. The rest of the bed-clothing should be ebpt 
and liglit Of course the windows should be open as weti: 
as the chimney-register. A screen will keep off draughts/ 

As to the clothingan the day-time, the hat should ^ 
worn as seldotn as possible. It is to ^e regri^toli 
so msny schools insist on tbe use pf the liat 
health of the boys at one of the.famo# Sco^ sch^ls 
is largely due to the sensible clothing, ^|;e^tai^ American 

^ Strand, Lc^on', W.C., provide 

thtsmatenS. 



Schbols are fer more worthy of imitation than 
They allow comfortable clothing all the year round 

Qf the corset we have spoken at some length in ‘^The 
Training of the Body/* (p. 113 foil). Men are not 
entirely free from blame when they wear tight belts, etc* 
during games ; though^ if the belt be broad and not too 
tight, it may be an advantage rather than a disadvantage. 

Of stockings and socks and boots and shoes we 
have also spoken in the above-mentioned work (pp. 131- 
142). The feet should be bare whenever it is feasible, or 
open-work sandals should be worn, especially at the sea- 
side. The boot should be as near as possible to the 
natural shape of the foot. It is probable that athletics 
will eventually introduce such a shape. And the boot 
should not be too heavy, but should allow of quick 
movement in all direction. This should be a regular 
rule for all clothing. 

There should not be too much clothing. Many men 
will find a flannel suit a convenient form of material. 
It. is light and can be washed frequently. The great- 
coat is bad for this reason, that it impedes free move- 
ment ; and, if we forget it once or twice, we may catch a 
cold. The habit of wearing the great-coat is objection- 
able, for it makes the disuse of the great-coat dangerous ; 
and the same applies to wraps. It is far better to get 
a good circulation by diet, exercise, and water-treat- 
ments. If we get a good circulation, 've shall be able to 
wear — and we shall appreciate the tomfort of wearing — 
more porpus clothing. I am sure that if we wore more 
porous clothing we should be far more free from colds* 
The air should rush and the light should penetrate over 
as much of the skin as is possible. At present, they; 
are excluded from at least nine-tenths of the body. 

As to the material itself, some prefer cotton, some pre- 
fer wooljpthers prefer a mixture ojC cotton and wool ; and‘‘ 
perhaps this may be best^ since then there is less shrink- 
ing that| if nothing but Wool be used ; but the lighter 
the weight of clothing ^hich one wears, the better. 

The underclothing ^oold bp changed fr^iiently, 
especially In case one takes exercise. Most of it should 
of as bt^ht a colour as can bp obtaified. 
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Of other details we have little space to speak fuH^ 
fere. We Imve not given the magnetic clothing, of whicla 
we hear so much, a fair trial ; neither have we given a 
fair trial to clothing of different colours ; for there can be 
no doubt that this is an important matter.* Dark blufe 
would have a quieting effect, and red an excifing effect 
We might wear clothing which would preserve the 
balance. There is no doubt that different people ane 
affected by different colours in very varying degree$.; 
I know more than one person whose feelings are affected 
by the colour of a thfn handkerchief tied round the eye$. 
The change from a black hat to a light hat of the same 
material and weight will be quite distinctly appreciate!^' 
by many. As the seasons of the year and the localities 
are suited by different diets, so they are suited by dif- 
ferent colours. It is not for no purpose that blaCk 
clothing distresses us while we are in hot and sunny 
Tenerife, where also beef-steaks three times a day would 
make us heavy and oppressed. To be insensible to the 
colour of one’s clothing or underclothing, may be a sign 
of mental control — or it may be a sign of sensu|fl 
atrophy. It may mark the poise of a hero (or heroine) ih 
all circumstances, or — the sleepiness of a log (or loggess)* 

The colour of clothing, including that of under-clothings 
is important, since we can so easily regulate it 

‘^ In a condition of fine health,” says the author of 
Light and Color,” p. 366, “ white underclothes next to 
the skin are doubtless best since they transmit more or 
less of all the rays.” A certain physiologist has declared 
that he can cure any person of a cold by causing him to 
wear white clothing for two days. For this apparently 
makes the skin more active, and hence the lungs, liyOt, 
and kidneys are less burdened. Of course bathi^gfr 
friction, and pure air also help*. The animating principle, 
of white comes from the thermal (warm^ rays, especMiy- 
the red, helped by the yfellow. 5 T v, ' 

But when person is very cold, pal^, and btoodtess, 

Cambridge Ej^peritaents as to the colijbrs which attracted 
niosqaUoes in the &t%est quantities have been published elsewhere, 
Khaki was |he attractive colour. 
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theii red underclothes (drawers and stockings and even 
nhdervests) niay be admirable. , 
it is a general rule that, the blacker the clothing Is, 
Wt mors hent it mil absorb and then pass on to that 
which is near it or dark clothes absorb the light 

and exchange it, so the author of “Light and Color ” says, 
intO;| wdinary heat ; whereas white or light clothes let 
dai|t^gb the most light to the body. The two words. 
^Blackheath” and “Whiteley” will suggest the key- 
words “ black‘heat ” and “ white-light” 


CHAPTER XX 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 

41 

“ The human body is an elaborate electrical machine, 
formerly left to itself to gather its vitality by- accident, as 
it has obtained its food and drink, but hereafter destined 
to become the subject of more intelligent management 
Man has never (consciously and knowingly) used the 
vital principle which is everywhere present in the 
universe/^ 

This is not a technical work on the effects and uses of Electricity 
and Magnetism ; we need not here distinguish bet ween. Frictional 
Electricity, which may be the swiftest, Chemical- Electricity, which 
may be slower, Magneto-Electricity, Galvano-Electricity, Chromo- 
Electricity, which may be somewhat coarser than Psycho-Electricity, 
Magnetism may include the more positive Magneto- and the more 
negative Chemico . But for details, and for the arguments that the 
various shades of blue^ indigo and violet are electncal, I must refer 
to Dr. Babbitt’s work on “Light and Color*' (pp. 124-165). 

Of the direction of the body during sleep (head, North, 
feet South), we shall speak in Chapter XXVIL This and 
many other matters connected with magnetism and 
electricity I hope to discuss in a subsequent work which 
1 have long been preparing for publication. Here very 
little can be said about these two important means to 
health. Already they have achieved wonders, but ^s.yet / 
they are often applied somewhat rashly. With these, as i 
with drugs, the tendency should be not to give huge 
quantities at a time, but to work down to the minimum.. 

Nor shall I here speak of personal magnetism, though: 
I have seen astonishing instances of its power. I onceJ 
sa>x a man with a severe stomach-ache cured by a few 
passes of the hand. This was Mesme^ plan ; He said , 
that there was a certain ‘fluid* which carte out, especially 
from the flnger-ends, and which affected |he ‘fluids* in the 
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hutniti He was quite right, but both in the case 

which’ ! have just mentioned, and in many of Mesmer's 
'cures, there was also a “Suggestion*’ to the patient : that 
is to s4y, there was something which would be nearer to 
hypnotic influence than to simple mesmerism. There 
, Was something more than the magnetic ‘fluid’: there was 
an influence of mind upon mind. Such influence the 
majority will not tolerate. Its only popular form will be 
such ^ Suggestion as that the patients are already 
healthy : that is, when the suggester realises that the 
health is npt in himself, but already in the patients — 
when he realises that all cure must be effected by the 
patients for themselves. All that he has to do is to 
remove obstacles, to lift the cloud which veils from the 
patients their own power of self-restoration, their own 
vis medicatrix naturce. ^ 

And he can also help to cure the patients by his own 
good health. For health is contagious. That is why so 
many doctors utterly fail to cure ; they themselves are 
unhealthy. They have not enough personal radiating 
influence, or whatever we like to name it. 

There are certain distinctions between magnetism and 
electric shocks. For example, magnetism is quieter. It 
has been described as less pricky and jerky. But both are 
closely connected with heat and life. Edgar Allan Poe’s 
horrible story has been supported by modern experi- 
ments. Electricity is very near to life in many ways, 
though it is not life itself. It will restore movement to 
the limbs of dead frogs etc., which are closely akin in 
formation to the limbs of human beings. 

Electricity is most effective, perhaps, in the form of 
baths, for electricity and dampness are intimately con- 
nected. A damp day will take out more electricity or 
magnetism from us, and so will depress u$. Electric 
baths can apparently put electricity or magnetism into 
the body, and perhaps can generally help the body to 
get rid of its waste-products. By making the circulation 
quicker they will help the blood to remove obstructions. 
It is interesting, after a long w»alk, to get into a bath, and 
then to have the electric spoon moved over the surface 
of the water above one’s body. Directly the spoon comes 
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above som^e muscle that has been much used and Utile 
practised oefore the long walk, there may be a somewhat 
painful jerk. This may be a sign of “ uric acid ” etc. it 
this particular spot, and the spoon may help to remove 
these waste-products. ^ 

Electric light is already being employed as a curative 
agency. Electric light uses up less oxygen than gas, 
and electric light and heat together form a magnificent 
bath (see Chapter XVIIL). 

With regard to electric light, as compared with 
sunlight, we must notice that, though more expensive, 
it is available at all times of day or night throughout 
the year — for those who have the means. The arc-light 
is apparently as white and pure as sunlight (witness its 
use in Photography); Cornell University and Prof, 
Siemens of England have used it with great success for 
ripening fruits. Others* have helped to cure nervous 
diseases, rheumatism, etc., by applying it to the skin. 
I had a most delicious Light-and-heat-bath by electric 
light at the Naturheilanstalt, near Wilhelmshohe. 

The Electric Thermolunie is an invention by Dr. Babbitt, of East 
Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A. It can be used when sunlight is not 
available. It is described in his work on “ Light and Color,” arid 
it can be judged only by its effects after fair trial in individual 
cases. One way to use it is to let it send blue light onto the head 
(or onto, any part which needs to be cooled, e.g. the lower part of 
the Spine), red light onto any part that needs to be invigorated, 
ypllow light over the left of the abdomen for constipation (or 
elsewhere to animate the nerves, e.g. of the liver). See further 
the remarks on the colours in Chapter XXI. The bath is said to 
produce a very healthy sweating. 

^ The Chromo Disc is a ch<^per instrument which simply gives 
light without the sweating. Thus a blue disc can be used to 
soothe the nerves, or as a kind of antiseptic fpr wounds. 

A still cheaper instrument (one dollar, 4s.) is the Chromo Lens, 
which can be filled with water. This is described in Chapter XXL 
It would be ea.sy to fill pages and pages with lists of 
different experiments ; for example, one could call the - 
reader’s attention to certain magnetic clothing, which 
seems to have many arguments in its favour. It must 
be judged by its results. Here, as elsewhere, the d^ty 
of Sdeitce is to investigate, and to fin(|jput the num^ 
of failures, as compared with the number Of successes.^" 

* Mr. Barton-Wright (Shaftesbury Avenue, |.ondon) is one out 
of many specialists in light , and cblour treatmeilts. 
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There is something also to be said for non-conductorS, 
such as glass, being put on the ends Of tables«fand chairs, 
and especially beds, sp that the personal magnetism may 
^ not escape to the. floor. I am not speaking from ex- 
.penence here; nor can I speak from experience of the 
cork soles etc., which many people wear for a similar 
reason. But the subject of clothing has been dealt 
with in the previous Chapter. . 

Though we cannot as yet put Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity* among the first and foremost of our avenues to 
health, since they at present involve too great expense 
for the majority, yet we ought certainly to do all that is 
in <^r power to cheapen them and to set them within 
ihe reach even of the poorest. Let me, in conclusion, 
suggest one very obvious method. 

As a nation we need to develop the motor-power of 
our sea-tides (say at Hayling Island), of our running 
waters, of our winds, in order to get electricity not 
merely as a motor-power, but also as a light and heat 
power for the. prevention and cure of disease. The 
crass; objection of the authorities to • the best ways of 
transferring stored power, say from Hayling Island to 
London, do not apply to this idea — we ought to use 
the motor-forces of Nature, all over Great Britain; so 
as to produce electric light and heat. If we awake in 
time, we shall turn hundreds of half-abandoned spots 
into flourishing health-resorts. Shall we awake in time ? 
Shall we wait till some American Trust does the 
business for us ? Or, when we suggest such schemes to 
Scientists, shall we still be fold that they belong to 
science with a small s — ? 


See Additional Note to Fart 11 on page 2 ^ 5 . 



CHAPTER XXI 
COLOUR AND LIGHT 

tU order that we may realise the importance of light 
the following quotation (from “ Health Culture ”) is 
worth attention, as an extreme statement probably 
erring, towards truth. On a cold day, however, or when 
we ourselves are cold, it is the sun’s heat that we want 
as well as the sun’s light. 

> ** Which is it that the human body needs, sun-heat or 
sunlight ? Danger and destruction lurk in the heat of 
the sun, but not in its light. Excessive heat is destruc^ 
tive to man, beast, and vegetation ; but the light, what 
of it ? How all plant-life reaches out for it I If in 
a damp, dark cellar you place a quantity of potatoes, 
place them in the darkest corner of that cellar, and if 
somewhere, no matter where or how remote therefrom, 
you admit the smallest amount of sunlight to penetrate 
that darkness, when those potatoes begin to sprout, the 
little tendrils will stretch forth toward the light W^t 
a lesson we may learn from Nature as to the value of 
sunlight for the human body.” He strikes a true nc^te, 
however, when he says, “ I have no theories to offer, but, 
instead, the result of years of observation and experience/’ 
And experience seems to sho^ that the ideal light for 
most purposes besides sight is sunlight when we can 
get it , ^ 

Pure sunlight (cp. electric light) is best for the 
^general use of man and of Nature, for :it vitalises tlie 
system ’and especially the skin, and irj;* warm seasons 
it is animating and healing. It has curecfecplds, tumoUni, 
:^c. For the bad effects of a lack of suri!|ght .^ below^ 
-Snt strong and hot sunlight may be ifeurtous to 
weak eyes, etc. 
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may add that the treatment of iupus by special 
concentrated light is only the beginning of a number of 
valuable uses in the future. In general, we may sky 
with Dr. Babbitt, ** When in doubt use the white.’* 

How can we obviate sun-stroke, so that a few bad, if 
not fatal strokes, may not prevent ten thousand healthy 
exposures ? The author of “ Light and Colour ” suggests, 
among other means, the light-coloured, well -ventilated 
hat with b/ue* lining ; the use of fruit and the avoidance 
of flesh and other heating foods ; the frequent wetting 
of the temples and the top (not the back) of the head ; 
powerful friction of the back of the neck ; and claims 
to have cured sun-stroke by putting ice-water over the 
face, forehead, temples, and top of the head,- and hot 
water down the back of the nock (not as high as the 
upper back-head). 

In seeking for more light, therefore, we need run no 
great danger. Let us consider the advantages of light 
in more detail. 

^ The ‘‘Medical Record” of New York published an 
interesting letter (Nov. loth, 1894,) by Mr. Dezenclorf, 
who founcl that the sun’s rays would stop decomposition 
and destroy microbes of disease when applied to old 
and new sores on man and beast ; so excellent a 
disinfectant and antiseptic did it prove, that wqunds 
would heal up in an incredibly short time. 

Jn “ Light and Colour” (p. 329) we find several most 
interesting extracts, one from Sir James Wylie, who 
says that “ the cases of disease on the dark side of an 
extensive barrack at St Petersburg have been uniformly 
for many years in the proportion of 3 to 1 to those on 
the side exposed to strong light” Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
in “ Light,” says that the total exclusion of the sun- 
beams induces anaemic conditions ; the face assumes 
a d^th-like paleness, the skin shrinks and turns to a 
white, greasy, waxy colour; we also find tnuscular 
weakness, softening of the bones, general nervous excit- 
ability, loss of appetite, consumption, etc/’ Dr. Ells- 
worth, of Hartford, states that a rabbit shut from Ae; 
sunlight will die of consumption in a few w^ks; 

* Others prefer brange-coloured. 
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tuWrcles will be just as perfectly formed in his lungs as 
m the human species, and the symptoms in every respect 
will be the same." Dr. Babbitt goes on to say : ** Many 
people keep tliemselves pale and sickly by means of 
parasols, umbrellas, shaded rooms, and indoor life, gener- 
ally. In this country there seems tOfbe an implacable 
feud between people and the sun. The ancients often 
had terraces, called Solaria^ built on the tops^f their 
houses ; here they wer^ in the habit of taking their sun 
and air baths. TPliny says that for 600 years the Romans 
had no physicians; he mentions their other simple means 
to health, such as massage and exercise. Florence Night- 
ingale testified to the purifying effect of light, and 
especially of direct sunlight, upon the air of a room. 
Where is the shady side of deep valleys, there is most 
stupidity and cretinism." 

Wherein lies the remedy for the want of light ? If 
*‘God is light," how can we ensure that this coarser 
manifestation of God shall remind us often of the finer 
God around us and within us ? 

1. Dr. Winter, in the “Pall Mall Gazette," mentions 
the playground on the roof of the» St. Martinis National 
School (close by Endell Street). Smuts? Yes, but also 
air and light Why have we not more rooms or play- 
grounds or Fives-Courts etc.* on our flat roofs, and more 
flat roofs on our newly built houses ? Why do we seldom 
utilise open spaces not yet needed for building? If 
necessary, let there be a glass roof But, fof* heaven’s 
sake, let there be light The prayer is not merely 
spiritual ; it is also physical. 

2. The good example set by Berlin, and by Battle 
Creek (Michigan), should assuredly be followed. Her^ 
under Mr. Karl Mann and Dr. Kellogg respectively, we 
have magnificent I^ight- and- Air-grounds for gymnastics, 
swimming, etc, t Why have we so many Club-groundS 
for cricket and football etc. near our cijties, and, as 

as I am aware — no single Light-and-Air^lub? 

3. But, until there are buildings an 4 ;Yooms ^read^y 

• ■ ' . ■ xv' . ' 'I’,’ 

See “ Games which the Nation iieeds,** in ;^e “ Humana Ee- 
for October, 1901. The Bath Club in;iLond‘on libw to 
Sgoash Courts. ^ See Chapter XX I t 
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tod wIiSb tfatre »m miltftos who mtist $fiK^ 
most of the day and much of the night in bad air, let us 
adapt ourselves to the new need ; let us restore equi- 
librium by exaggeration. Let us have white ceilings 
and top-walls, glass prisms (by which many an under- 
ground cellar can be lighted to brightness by natural 
w daylight). Let us encourage research in this matter; 
let us stimulate invention. There is immediate danger : 
QVK Sp <pQavoi^ av. 

4* Electric light is being used more and more exten- 
sively every year. Its good influence upon the slums of 
cities is incalculable. And we are only just beginning 
to see its special application to special necessities. 

Some time ago Dr. Garnault read a very useful address 
to the Academic des Sciences, in which he cited the cure 
of a workman’s rheumatism by mere proximity to a 
powerful arc-light (used for an electric fountain), and the 
absence of gout and rheumatism in works where electric 
soldering is carried on. Light, with vibratory massage, 
has helped to remove chronic catarrh of the nose, deaf- 
ness, etc. But the apparatus (two ten-volt lamps with 
reflectors) would be too expensive for use among the 
masses. That is the weakness of electric cures until we 
can harness the natural powers that are all around us, 
and also store the energy. Till then the winter light- 
cure (as distinct from the sun-cures) will be nliainly a rich 
man’s cure, and therefore outside the scope of this book. 

There may be some who will say, “ Let us use the 
light which Nature gives us.’' Yes, under two conditions, 
viz., (i) if we can get it, and (2) if we are healthy and 
have not upset the balance. But, if we cannot get it, 
then good artificial light is better than no light at all 
(sec above) ; and, if we have upset the balance, we may 
have to restore it by exaggeration : if we are irritable, 
then blue light may be better for us than white light 
would be ; if we are cold or exhausted, then red or 
yellow light may be better for us. We must never 
forget that violated Nature may demand some redress 
beyond the mere return to Nature; she may ask us to 
put something in the opposite scale. 

We may picture ourselves as a fairly flexible piece of 
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m^tal, which has been bent out of the straight line and 

neld in this crooked position for a considerable time. How 
9hall we get it back to the straight line ? By exaggerat- 
ing in the opposite direction (Chapter IX). If we are 
restless and jumpy, then we probably have top much 
of the yellow and red influence; we may therefore do 
well to take more of the blue and violet-blue influence 
than may seem natural — in fact, more than would have 
been ‘‘natural*’ had we never become decidedly biassed 
in the wrong direction. If red (i.e., light through red 
glass etc.,) stimulates the blood in the arteries, and if 
yellow stimulates the nerves, and if indigo-blue cools 
the blood, and if violet-blue quiets the nerves, then we 
have a very simple yet comprehensive set of possible 
cures. 

In order to see the Teal meaning of light we must 
not only study it as a whole, but must also divide it up. 
into parts and study these parts one by one. How few 
have realised — though it can be proved by spectrum 
analysis — that light is composed of many degrees of 
colour, including the heating and invigorating red and 
yellow, and the cooling and soothing blue and violet. 

Only, however valuable such Colour-cures may be, let 
us find out why and how we came to need any cures at 
all — let us get at our mistakes and avoid them for the 
future. 

The first desideratum of the age is a set of simple 
means by which we may restore the lost equilibrium. 
Having once done this, we may trust to our instincts to 
guide us ; till we have done this, such a trust might 
be utterly unsafe, as the case of the dipsomaniac proves. 

Meanwhile, let us consider to what practical purposes 
colours may be put, so that we may be led to choose 
them rightly, and to use them rightly. Some more 
general quotations will be given, and then the Colours 
will be treated one by one. 

As a rule we ignore the effects of colours in daily 
life* We choose our flowers rather according to their 
general beauty and smell, our wall-papOls eta according 
to fashion or our furniture etc., our furniture according 
to its cost or "shape etc,, our holiday salary according 
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to Its cost, or nearness, or popularity, or the reverse;® and 
yet the question of “What colour?” is by no means 
-unimportant If red and yellow are heating and excit- 
ing, and indigo-blue and Yiolet are cooling and quieting, 
ought we not to choose — I do not say entirely according 
to these effects, but — partly according to these effects ? 

I have been surprised to find the difference in the 
mental effect of a red-brick house and neighbourhood, 
and a London-grey house and neighbourhood. 

Although we cannot yet speak with certainty about 
the results of colours in any individual case, still the 
following extreme instances are interesting. I quote 
from “Good Health” (August, 1896). 

“A recent example is found in the case of a melan- 
cholic patient who persisted in abstaining from all food, 
and who was in consequence fast w^asting away. He was 
placed in a room that had been painted and furnished in 
vivid crimson. At night the room was brilliantly illumin- 
ated, and by daylight it was also bright and glaring. Dur- 
ing the three hours that this treatment was followed, the 
spirits of the patient rose until he grew almost hilarious, 
and, in addition, he partook of food with relish. Another 
experiment was made vdth a raving maniac as the sub- 
ject. He was confined in a blue room, where in a short 
time he became calm.” (Cf. also the famous experiments 
in France and Italy). 

The same writer, Dr. A. Ashmun Kelly, makes the 
following exaggerated remarks on colours and their effects. 

“A ropm done in a blue key will impart ' the blues ' tg 
its inmate. No person ever, indulges in mirth in such a 
room. My old pastor was a pessimist and his sermons 
were bordered in black, and I only discovered why 
when I saw his study, a room whose walls were done 
in cold-blooded Prussian blue, and whose woodwork, 
including the floor, Was stained to imitate black walnut. 
My own den, where my literary work is done, is done in ’ 
a yellow key, and a major key at that. The walls are 
creamy, and the woodwork is bright . yellow-cream. 
Bright bits of colouring adorn th^ walls. Under the 
cheerful influence of this yellow symphony, I find it 
almost impossible to think seriously. 
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“This is not fii^on, but fact I admit mine to be a 
very impressible temperament, and atmospheric changes'^ 
influence me mentally and, of course, physically* Still, 
1 am sure that colour, properly bcianipulated, can be 
made to control less sensitive natures.*’ 

We speak of colours as being hot, warm, cold, cool, 

» etc. “ As a matter of fact, as great a difference as four 
degrees has been found in the temperatures of violet 
and red by passing the prismatic colours slow'ly and 
gradually before a finely graduated thermometer at the 
bulb.” Hence it is not fancy, but fact, that colours are 
hot, cold, and so on. , So with the terms ‘‘ advancing,” 
“ retiring,” etc. “ Blue is a distant or retiring colour, 
because to the eye it seems to be so, even when near 
by It is so dark in its intensest hue as to baffle the 
eye to distinguish its particles as the light strikes them. 
Yellow is near or advancing, because it appears so to 
the eye. It is a very luminous colour, the most luminous 
of all colours. Hence it is easily distinguishable, and 
seems near. Red is hot, apparently, and, in its effect, 
actually. It simulates the colour of fire. Green is a 
restful colour to gaze upon ; hence nature clothes the 
earth with green ; though Dr. Kolbe, a Russian observer, 
states that red and green produce more fatigue to the 
eye than blue and yellow, and these again than grey 
and white of the same degree of lightness.” The fact 
is that light, being the natural stimulus of the healthy 
we, is more agreeable to it than any single colour, 
^he eye will soon tire of the latter^^but never of the 
former, except, of course, that the eye needs periods of 
total rest in sleep. “ If the eye is tire^J with red, then 
green will rest it, because green is red’s complementary 
colour. More correctly, yellow and blue, which make 
green, form the complementary. In hospital wards, 
cool greys and greens would be restful shades to the 
visitor,^ but would become monotonous if not relieved by 
some other colours. Still, they would tote preferable to 
red, blue, or yellow alone. In theunyalid’s room at 
home, attention should be j»id to the nn^itter of colour- 
ing; the walls should be in neutral ton#, with pictures 
of a pleasing character ; and wall-paperi| having a geo^ 

10 
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intfica/tfe piiattern should not be tolerated* 
lt\ evfery one room should be finished especiall|f/ 

for llossM cases of sickness, and why might riot this 
room be the guest chamber ? — 

** Most of us have experienced the depressing effects of 
a dull day full of sombre shadows and gloom, or of /ri 
badly-lighted and worse-coloured room. A recent writer 
has called attention to the impropriety of employing 
large masses of ‘depressing and cold French grey on 
th^ walls of schoolrooms and other public buildings^* , 
d^Jkring that this colour exerts a baleful influence on 
, t]be mind. A knowledge of the hygienic value of colour 
upon the part of those who have such work in hand 
would result in an avoidance of this needless mistake. 
French grey is made from white and Prussian blue, a 
cold combination, and far from being a cheerful one. 
The little vermilion that may be added does not affect 
the result at all. Blue possesses in the greatest degree 
the quality technically known as coldness'* and it com- 
municates this quality variously to all colours with 
which it is compounded. It is the most retiring of the 
spectrum colours. It is cool, quiet, sedative^ The 
complementary of cold blue is hot orange. It represents 
the maximum of heat attained by the gradually ascend- 
ing series of warm colours. It is ardent, cheering, en- 
livening. A room done in a yellow key will impart 
these lively sensations to the mind. No person ever 
corqmitted suicide amid such colouring.” 

There are some who can, at will, call up colours (^r‘ 
coloured pictures) in their mind’s eye. This is' a great 
power, and one to be cultivated, since the blue and 
violet will probably prove calmitig,. and the red and 
yellow stimulating. 

Before we consider special colours in more detail, let 
us take an obvious illustration. New Yorkers are as a 
rule nervous and restless; they hurry and wofry and 
fidget and frown, and their voices rasp one’s nerves like . 
. file. Such people need the blue light and the violet 
' light, as Getteral Pleasanton has shown, though 
exaggerated the importan<^ of blue for all sprts : 

"vditi^s of ..men* ,'Thus, the/:Phila^;p}:^Sr:who-a|f'^ 
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a$ a rule restle^ and o^t^r-active, may need more of tiie 
ted and yellow. ^ 

Tbere is no space here to set'^forth the theoretical reasons why 
colours should be used for the pieventi'on and cure of disease and 
dis-ease. For these reasons I must refer to the large volume 
called “ Light and Colour.”* However piuch the ancients knew ' 
about colour and colours — and a recent writer says that “tbe^ 
ancients know vastly more of the causal world thati all the scientists' 
from Galileo or New ion to the present day have ever learned ”-~yet 
they had not our exact hiesuis of testing effects. They lacked otir 
wealth of instruments. And especially in regard to colour even 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle steer wide of exact science. But , 
here we have only considered colours in a practical way, selecting a 
few examples of their possible uses. 

Dr. Babbitt sums up the general effects as, follows. ' 1 
take the simple colours in alphabetical order : — ^ 

Blue (Indigo, and Violet) is cooling, astringent, nerve- 
soothing, anti-inflammatory ; Blue being more directly 
soothing to excited blood, and Violet to excited nerves. 
Blue may also be antiseptic. 

Bed stimulates the blood in the arteries, and arouses 
the blood-system. It may be injurious in cases of fever^ 
heat, and exuberant energy. 

YMUw (aided by some Red and Orange) stimulates 
the nerves, and is useful e.g. for sluggish liver and bowels. 
It may be injurious in cases of over-excitement of the 
nerves, as in sleeplessness, delirium, diarrhoea, etc. 

■A writer in “ Health Culture ” makes the following 
interesting remarks about black, which (alas !) has Idhg;:. 
been and will still be our national colour, at any rate on 
Sundays. Black, by the way, is not “ the absence of a}} 
colours ; it is ^he presence of red, yellow, and blue, in 
certain proportions. 

Black is detrimental to the growth, of vegetation and 
fb the best condition of the human body Some year$ 
ago I pegged down a square yard of ^hite cloth on a 
ipretty. flat of grass, and by the side of a square yard:; 
of bfeck . cloth. At the end of a mont]|; I rerhoved the " 
^ijiece of white cloth, to find grass perfect condl^^? ; 
|tjb)n ; 1 then removed the find the gr^ar 

tSi imagine a ma?! or worn^ Pressed in bl^l|; 
and exposed to the heat of , thf smC aid. thus attir^; ; 
walteg ^ riding It,, they 


; 

nwr find it in $ucb a garb* They may be I)ene6te4 
bu# iiot to sticb^an extent as they might Fancy otir 
sailors and soldiers at Manilla, or the people of India, or 
in fact, of any of the trqpics, dressed in black. Wear a| 
black hat in the sun for a short time ; change it for on4' 
pf white or gr^y, or any light color, and note th^' 
difference. Wear black shoes when walking on the 
sunny side of the street on a hot day ; try it again with 
ajp^ir of light- or tan-colored shoes. You will at once 
■l^i^rprised at the change/’ 

on the above principle that an orange-coloured 
iining to a hat is said to absorb and dissolve, or neutral* 
i|e the red ray of the sun, and thus may serve to prevent 
sunstroke. As the writer of an excellent article in 
“Health Culture” (for Aug., iQCx:)) aptly remarks, “we 
should seek the sunshine, but clothe ourselves accord- 
ingly.’' The tanning of the face by the sun is partly 
due to the protective instinct. Black, and even <vhite, 
are not so good, since ble^ck transmits the heat but 
absorbs the light of the sun ” (liow absurd are our English 
black clothes in summer !), “ while white or light-coloured^ 
clothing reflects the heat and transmits the light!* Where 
the heat is not too intense, however, we do need the 
light almost or quite as much as plants do. iThe ex- 
periments quoted from this Paper are lUpst striking 
illustrations. 

^ Blue is a quieting and cooling colour, as shown by 
its effects (contrast the effect of red, above/ on certain 
lunatics in France. It can be applied by means of 
glass or clothing, and it may be applied either generally 
(as when the windows of a room have bl^C iglas§}, 
or locally: for example, the , head may be bath^ 
in blue light, and this may induce quiet though^ apdf 
“ cool reasoning,” or the hat maji^ be lined lyith blue iif' 
very hot weather. ^ Blue has also been fptahd valuable 
after red light has been a|)plied, or after a hot or warm 
: bath. Over wounds it is said iq have 
effect. ^ . 

! " If the reader doubts that blue has its definite efrecl;^> 
leb him read pi. 371 of “light and Color/^ where it 
: sho#n that blue has .a different effect froii^^ i^ 
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^^$b 0 ^ow, from ground }gh^$, thirt curtains, etc Sim 
mity develop pHosphorcsceiicet may destroy germs, may 
aa$J| a bottle of hydrochloric acid into atoms, may 
dsfirken the “ Salts ” of sensitive metals, and may ble 
tooling, as can be t)roved from the thermometer as Well 
as from physical sensation. 

- It seems that one difference between blue and violet 
vis that blue is more directly soothing to excited blood, 
and violet to excited nerves. 

The purple light over the stomach has been found to 
remove the symptons of indigestion : for the colour 
apparatus, see above. On p. 349 he says that the red- 
purple is best for an inactive stomach, the blue-purple 
for a heated or fermenting stomach. 

Every one knows how certain animals (e.g. bulls) are 
excited by red. In a French asylum the red ray made 
some maniacal patients worse. These patients became 
calm and quiet when they were removed to a room 
where the blue ray predominated. The red light, in 
fact, may over-excite the system, and therefore must be 
used wilfc great caution — say for a few minutes at a 
time, or with blue light for the head (see above). The 
red light would be a remedy worth trying in certain 
cases of exhaustion, in depression, rheumatism, etc. It 
has proved effective, so Dr. ^Babbitt says (“ Light and 
Color,’* p. 282), in cases of advanced consumption. It 
seems especially to stimulate the blood of the arteries, 
whereas yellow and yellow-orange rather stimulate the 
nerves. 

It is %ieedless to say that the best and cheapest red 
light Is to be obtained from the sun-light, wAen that can 
be obtained. " 

Yellow is the colour of nerve-anintation. It can be 
appli^ by special apparatus, or else by special clothingv^ 
*^over the liver to excite the bile, over the left of thp 
abdomen for constipation, and so on.*^ Dr. Babbitt 
proceeds to sbpw how such a light wOuld be out of 
say in yellow fever and bther malArial conditions* 
since yellow generates bacilli very rapidly, He recoiti* 
'mends water affected by yellow glass (in 4 Lens) in ca^ 
e^iostipation. Th% remedy is so ch|(ip* and simple 
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that it is worth a careful investigation by everyone who 
is troubled in this way. 

How can any colour, say the red colour, be 
for practical purposes, apart from the colouring of scenery 
o*r Wall-paper, etc.? It can be obtained through red glass, 
through water affected by red glass» so Dr. Babbitt s^ys 
"(see above), or through red clothing. Some people also 
have the power of ‘ imagining ’ red colours at will. 

Working on the above lines, an Ameiican writer gives 
thp following advice : — 

drugs used for the purpose of soothing or quict- 
ifvjg Should be kept in blue bottles ; all excitants in red ; 
liver preparations in amber or yellow, &c. All patent 
medicines should be placed — in the sewer.” 

When in doubt, choose white,” says the specialist we 
have quoted We can have the top part of our rooms 
well whitened, and we can increase our lights by re- 
flectors or by prisms. The white ceiling is especially 
useful as it enables us to get an indirect artificial light, 
‘the light being thrown up onto the ceiling by a reflector. 

. This kind of light will probably become popular very 
soon in reaction from the severe direct electric light. 

We ought also to choose such lights as absorb least 
fresh air; it is this that helps to make electric light and 
incandescent gas-lights so healthy. Indeed, I coifld wish 
for no better lights than these, if only they came in- 
directly from above and from the side. 

When we work (or play) indoors, the light should be 
not only good of itself, but also set in the right place ; 
otherwise we have straining of the eyes and unHealthy 
attitudes, and hence (see “The Training pf the Body”) 
curvature of the Spine, and other mischief. 

Heavy dark curtains are td me, personally, an 
abomination. Light curtains or-rbetter still — thin » 
gauze or wire (to keep out flies etc) are surely all that/ 
we need for ordinaiy' purposes ; blinds, can be used at 
; night ' ' , ^ 

Electric Light has been treated in the Chapter on 
Elcctrricity (XX). The . fatal Objection to itj at preset* 
is. its vast ei^pelse. : Besides this, a leading ^electriaari * 

t^l the?^next genemtion .^11 
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suffer terribly in their eye-sight frons the preserit 
haphazard and unscientific management of Electric Liglj^ji;. 
It l\as been suggested that, for reading and otfiir 
purposes, the light should be covered by a blue glass 
or paper shade. 'Anyhow it appears that Electric Ligld;, 
unless it be passed through some special colour-medium, 
may soon prove disastrous to the eyes — which seem ‘ 
likely to become a more precious possession for us every 
year, that we live. 

That which recommends the treatment by colours, in 
so far as they are found to be suitable in any given case; 
is their .cheapness, simplicity, and also their •“ finenes.s.” 
At the best, Drugs are but coarse instruments, when* 
we contrast them with the use say of water affected by 
the coloured lens, provided that the water affected — 
or even if it be not ! 

But colours must be chosen according to the indi- 
vidual and his or her special needs : the soothing and 
cooling blue would be as inappropriate for the sluggish 
bowels as the animating and heating red and yellow 
would be for the over-active bowels. The forces' are so 
fine, so imperceptible (directly) to our feelings, that they 
should be handled with even greater care than drugs 
and electricity — and that is saying a good deal ! 

Nor need they be used alone. Because we walk in 
one avenue occasionally, we need not therefore refuse 
to walk in other avenues occasionally, or habitually. 
For example, with the blue-treatment may go Simple 
Foods, muscular relaxing. Self-suggestions; and so on. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AIR* AND BREATHING 

, depends upon oxygen, and must have it. 

Rissftise it, or stay in a room where the dead air is not 
changed, and the blood stagnates. The heart acts 
slowly ; the impulse of digestion is withdrawn, and the 
food may ferment in the stomach or pass through un- 
used ; the blood clogs the brain and the head begins to 
ache ; the dead tissues throughout the body, instead of 
being carried off by the exlialations, are collected in 
every nook and corner, where they become a fertile soil 
in which disease thrives. Oxygen is the first, foremost, 
greatest and most active element that can be taken into 
the system : no other matter can equal it in importance, 
•whether it is found in what we eat, drink, or breathe. 
Fresh air that has been vitalised by the sun, that is, air- 
on which the sun has shone, is the quickest^fand surest 
destroyer of germs of disease in the system.** — (Ralston 
Health Club Text Book). 

Consumption has spread rapidly in America, t Ger^ 
many, England, and elsewhere. The open air treatment^ 
is the most popular to-day, as it might have been twenty- 
five y^ars ago if we had only looked in other countries to 
see how consumption was cured. It is needles to say 
that dry air and air rich in oxygen are the best, and 
that the air by the sea or upon tbe hills is richest in 
oxygen. But for the ’most part we arC; compelled to 
-live ' in cities, and in badly-VentUated * housies in tho 

: \ Phtladi^phia ‘Saturday Evening 13, 1961, 

'‘V;lstate!s.'-Chat cm cui of every jfouf af 'those. die 
•'agies5’''of fifteen 

’ftear there were 9000 such ^feaths; there are/ rc^larly about 
;.2^0QO cases;,. t:$ce Additional ' 
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cities. What are we to do, if it be Useless to recomraend 
ordinary people to live in fresh air in tbe country P ,v 

Compress^ oxygen is too expensive ; we must leave 
that out of the question. The Alabone-treatment 
has, I believe, efifected a cure when the open-air treat-^ 
meiit had failed ; but that is also too expensive — at 
present. We must rather consider the person of sm’all 
means who for most of the day has to live in atH 
air of which the better part is used up by fires and gas 
and other people. A New York office or train is an 
extreme case: here the air becomes absolutely poisonous. 
Nor does it seem to occur to people to purify the air either 
by plants in the day-time, or by disinfectants such as 
carbolic and permanganate of potash. 

Bad air falls and hot air rises, and so we need a 
double ventilation. Though we cannot always insist on 
having this, yet at least we can secure it in our own 
work-room or in our own bedroom. The one place 
where we can have fresh air and breathe carefully is the 
bedroom, and especially just before, and during, and 
just after sleep. 

We ought to warm ourselves by proper diet, by 
clothing, especially for the feet, by the alternate 
water treatment, by massage, by exercise, and by deep 
breathing. Then we need have no fear of catching cold, 
even if we have all the windows open. The windows 
.should bp made so that part of them is always open ; 
they ought also to be able to open completely. They 
can be covered by mosquito-wire netting if necessary. 
There need be no draught, for small or large screens will 
act as a shield. 

The value of fine wire nettinjg has already been proved 
as a preventive of' mosquito-bites and hence of malaria. 
The men who lived sp many months in the wire hut oh 
the Campagpa demonstr-ated th|s beyond shadow of 
doubt. Why should we not extend tWn principle^ and 
sleep in wire-cages (the floors qould bfe proof against 
damp as well as against earwigs etc) o|| our roofs cjff in 
our gardens ? Why should we not thui fee enaWed to 
do brain- worl^ out of doors % The huts t^hot 
and the diflerence to the* health is extr|(|pinaiy. 1 
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!^ft!icjti0ites 'to sleep of dt)ors in a hammock in my 
at Cambridge I but the cats were not 
■ |j!ea^ant. Had I slept in a hiit, I should have been free 
from ’Care. - 

In such fresh air we can dare to breathe freely How 
seldom we think of the origin of words like “inspire.’* 
Inspiring*’ meant originally “breathing in.” How far 
'from “ inspiring” is the air which we inhale in an office 
or a train. The in-breathing ought to be inspiring, and 
the out-breathing ought frequently to be soothing. The 
Indians have studied breathing more than any other 
people in the world. Correct breathing is a part of their 
return. They breathe in through the nose,Avhich filters 
the air and warms it They breathe out sometimes by 
the mouth. Or they breathe in by one nostril, and 
breathe out by the other. 

It stands to reason that the nose-openings must be 
’ large and free ; hence operations may be advisible in 
certain cases. They are becoming very common in New 
York and London and elsewhere. There must be 


thousands who would be suffocated if you closed up 
their mouth and one nostril (the right is usually the 
freer). 

As to the actual method of breathing, there are many 
systems from which we may learn something. Thus 
Mrs. Wilmans tells us to raise our thoughts, as it were, to 
the top of our brain, and to repeat certain ennobling 
sentences (see Chapter XXXVI). She notes tRat with 
these sentences there comes deep and full breathing. I 
quote from one of her pamphlets, altering her language 
throughout ; — “ In the beginning, you had better be alone 
(and in pure air) for self-treatment. (Relax your 
muscles). Get your thoughts as composed as possible. 
Then run over the whole Mental Science argument in 
your own mind. When you cpme to this place, raise 
your thoughts to the part of the braim In doing 

this you will naturally raise your eyes, though you must 
not raise them high enough to occasion discomfort 
Being yourself now in this hfeh place, you assert thaj 
you ydnrself are healthy, ba|)py, and so on. In the 
realm: of good, all litd you 




in and ^^r^reathmg out Ho sugge$t3 "the 
tke of che^t oreatiiing, in fact of three kinds -of 
bieathing, uppet middle, and lower, the hands being ^ 
pHaced in front on the outside skin near the part with 
whioh one wishes to breathe. Others suggest singing as 
tte greatest help ; and anyone who sings properly must 

necessity breathe properly. 

“ Regular breathing,” as Arthur Lovell says, ” is inti- 
mately connected with self-control. The less control the 
individual has over his emotions, the more does the 
breathing become irregular and spasmodic (and shallow). 
On the other hand, the man who is self-master breathes 
slowly, regularly, and deeply.” 

Breathing-exercises, therefore, should be an integral 
part of National Physical Education, not only as a 
preventive of lung-disease, as a preparation for healthy 
exercise, and as a means of self-control and calmness, 
but also as a restorative in case of either bodily or mental 
exhaustion. Lie down flat on the back, breathe in deeply, 
breathe out slowly and relax all possible muscles — that 
is surely better, if it does suit you, than the common 
remedies — alcohol, tea, tobacco, and so forth. 

When you breathe you might~as we have shown 
in ** The Training of the Body ” (p. 255) — 

lift the shoulders and bring them well back ; 
lift the hands above and behind the head ; 
rise from bent knees. 

When you breathe mt^ you might — ' 

lower the shoulders and bring them forward ; 
lower the hands and bring them forward ; 
bend the knees. 

^ The head naturally throws itself up and back as one 
Ihhales ‘Upwards, and sinks downwards as one ex- 
hales. 

Delsarte had two favourite exercises, which arc 
described as follows " 


Standing, or sitting in a Ipw-backed chair, th^ow the 
bead back and the face up, raise hot% die amus to the 
level of the shoulders and put the finger-tips at a point , 
on the diest between the bieasts. Look up to the sky 
and bteathe while you sweep the arpis and hanm 
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upwakls and backwards, and then down tp theses, in 
A Ufeart-ahaped movement, thus; — ' * 



[Atldplcd from Le Favre’s ‘Physical Culture*] 
A Delsarta Breathing-Exercise 


Breathe wt while you sweep the arms and hands up to 
the chest again by the same heart-shaped lines. You 
should breathe in, as if the mr were coming from 
above. • '* 

In the second exercise you stand or sit as b^sre, but 
Start to breathe in with the hands and arms at the sides, 
As you breathe in, you raise your arms and hands, and 
make them follow the same heart-shaped lines, as if you 

S ere sweeping the air onto your face. Then breathe 
if/ while you sweep the arms dowa 
Delsarte recommends these two exem^sra as his best/ 
'partly betausOpf, their power to lift and,^ to ennoble the 
Noughts. ' ! 

The question of where to breathe ie^ air is nth 
4iS(^ to, answer. Besides our bedroqn* (with .window* 
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and bottom), we can 6ccasionaliy use placcj^ 
(a^ch as certain parts of the sea-shore) where we are 
flowed to be nearly nude. Or we can organise Clubs' 
like those in Germany and America. 

The Air-Bath, which is usualJy also a Light-Bath (see 
Chapter XXL), is shown in the illustration. Dr. Kellogg, 
at Battle Creek, and Mr. Karl Mann, near Berlin/have 
organised Air-and-Light-Baths in which various healthy 
^xercises can be practised. This is a really excellent 
idea, and we hope to see it copied in England. Why 
shoiild we so often wait, in England, until a really most 
obviros improvement has first been “ made in Germany,*’ 
or **made in America.” What is Government doing? 
Perhaps, however, we should not blame those in 
authority : most of their buildings are disgustingly 
badly ventilated. How can they realise the value of 
fresh air while they themselves are breathing one 
another’s discarded lung-products ? 

The Air-Bath need not necessarily be for the whole 
body at once, any more than the Cold-water Bath need 
be identified with the complete and sudden plunge. 
Each part of the body can be aired in turn, and may be 
well exercised and rubbed while it is aired, the rest being 
kept carefully covered. 

It is needless to say that the best time for the Air- 
and Light-Bath is the early morning. Midday just 
before bed-time are also good hours. 

The Yog^ Vivek^nanda, in his ‘‘ R^ja Yoga,” recom- 
mends the bteathing up of pure water through the nose, 
^partly in order to cool the nerves in the tieighbaurhood. 
The practice may be of use ; at least, Lean see no harm 
likely to come from it. 

In any case, in order to secure correct breathing, we 
must not eat to excess, no^ must we eat what will 
produce phlegm. The flesh-foods often do this. Our 
food must be pure and light anef thoroughly digeslld, 
and then deep and slow teeathing both in and out will 
be comparatively easy. 

The subject of breathing will be considered again, In 
Chapter XXVI I L It will be treated more fully in a 
work tailed ** Worry and Nervea” 
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CHAPTER XXIII - 


EXERCISE IN GENERAL, ANI) THE SCIENCE OF 
EXERCISE * 

who is incapable of guiding his muscles is incapable of 
conc^trating his mind/’ — Maudsley, 

“We seek in vain, in most physiological text-books, for instruc- 
tion respecting exercise. If it is given, only the so-called bodily 
exercises are generally considered, and they are represented as 
merely exercise of the muscular system. ♦Therefore, it is not strange 
that laymen ill' medicine, teachers in gymnastics, and school 
teachers believe this .” — Du Boit Riymond^ ProfeBsor of Physiology 
in the University of Berlin. 

We should be able to use our muscles with pleasure, 
‘correctly, and economically, swiftly and readily, with 
persistence and with strength. Of all these desirable 
characteristics, viz. enjoyment, correctness, originality, 
rapidity, promptitude, endurance, and, last of all, ^ 
strength, I think that sheer muscular strengthTs,/^r ' 
the least important. I have explained the reasons for 
this view, in “ The Training of the Body.” 

One reason is that we are not only muscles, but are 
also nerves. We wish to exercise both the muscles 
and the nerves. This is especially iipportant in an 
age of nervous disorders. Mere muscular develop- : 
ment, of huge shoulders a.nd huge cheste, is not enough for 
this present age. We need something more.. 

At present mrbest Science is to judge things by their 
results. If any exercise, practised rightly, makes one 
feel fresh and inclined to work, tbep it is probably good. ? 
If it makes one fed dull and s|dw to work, then it is 
probably ndt good;; 

V More tlS&n this* exorcise., shoijtld b^ it |tiie 

feelii^ of joy. ^ This is most vi^ly important 
majority of gymnastic exercises are unpardonably ddll, 

' '^^See AdUiucmal Notes. ^ 
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and* perhaps it is. hardly possible to make gymnastic 
exercises in themselves anything but dnll. I can scarcely 
feagine even the excellent Macdonald Smith system df 
Class-exercises* producing puch joy, except in so far 
it produces health. The exercises , become af least 
tolerable if we remember that they# contribute to all- 
round development, especially to success ip games and 
athletics, and in life. The English system of games and 
athletics in admirable, but it should be prepared for by 
exercises, and should be supplemented by exercises. I 

To 'make the exercises less unpleasant, and less 
dull, they should be short and brisk, rather than slow 
and accompanied with strain. Many brief exercises, 
practised vigorously and often, are better than a few 
long exercises, practised either often or seldom. 

A sure help towards making exercises less dull, 
besides the thought that they tend towards health and 
success in games and athletics when they are short and 
brisk, is that they should be done at odd moments when; 
there is nothing else to do, and should be done withou^ 
wrong and straining apparatus. Lest they should be top 

• The Macdonald Smith System is far the best of all systems dl 
vigorous exercise. It is best for the blood, nerves, and muscles, 
and, theprfore, for the brain. It consists of about thirty brief 
movements (which admit of almost endless variations) for the two 
sides of the body independently. The merits of the exercises are 
that they are easy and soon finished, brisk and invigorating, 
Vkhout apparatus (and, therefore, cheap and feasible at all times 
and in all places) ; that they develop independent control of all the 
important muscles of the body ; that they purify the body of its ;; 
waste-products ; that they are almost bound to raise the $|and^^;:; 
of all physical as well as intellectual pursuits, including 
M^hich they can not only prepare for, but can also shppleme^ l 
Practised alternately with the Miss Call and M|;S. Archer 
(Chapter XXVIII.) of Muscular Relaxing and Repose, the / 
Ifocaonald Smith System of Fast Full-Movements seems to me to, . 

very near to the ideal of Physical Culture. jTheselendtheh^'^ 
selves to Class-work, since one person can set § cerh^in Exercise 
(or conbinarion of Exercises), calling out, sharpie i, 2 ; the rest^ h 
the Class can imitate the leader, calling ou^ ^rply; 3,4,, ThiS j 
enosurages originality and self-activity, rapid!# and^kdaptatioa^' 
imitation and obedience, and other qualities fesir^e not 
on the physical, but also on the intellectual and#pirittiad planes of 
life: ■ ■■ ■ . 
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; ^ fixed, they Should t)c tried in various orders an<| 

Gamhinationa 

There is yet another point Emerson, in a well known 
passage in his essay on “Compensation,'* says that 
Nature is divided into many halves, such as night and 
day, darkness and light. And so between the exercises 
there should be muscular relaxing and repose; and (a 
mo^t neglected matter) during the exercises there should 
be relaxing and repose of the parts which are not being 
exercised. This comes under the Law of Economy, 
and therefore really cOmes under the Law of Correctness 
also ; but people have a wrong idea of correctness. For 
example, they allow a Lawn Tennis player to use his 
right arm in a certain way, and they consider the action 
to be correct if the right arm be used correctly. The 
action is not really altogether correct if meanwhile the 
left arm be used unnecessarily. 

A few practical hints about exercise in general will be 
useful. First of all there is Sandow's Law that the will 
•^should be thrown into the muscles, at first ; this means 
that the mind should work with the arm and in the 
arm, as the arm moves. The mind should lead the rest 
"of the body. Such concentration gives anyone the 
control of the different parts of the body. And this seems 
to me far the most valuable thing which Sajidow has 
brought forward (of course he only copied it, for it 
existed as a principle long before his time, not only in 
Text-books of Psychology, but also, in the Swedish 
Gymnastic Schools): it seems far more valuable than his 
machines for developing strength, though these have 
their decided use in due season. 

Exercise should not »be taken soon after food. 
Generally an hour’s interval should be allowed. There are 
many who say that it should not be taken soon after work. 

Too much exercise should not be tried at on^, 
There should be gradual increase. It a ixrfstake to 
sl^ait with an excessively severe tramihg. 

Fresh air and light are vital for exercise, arid 
especially for vigorous exercises, which Open the pores 
of the skin. The pores of the skin net^ light as 'welt 
as air. And therefore the less clothing we use 
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bctttf ; and the clothihg we snouid be easy, and hot 
tight 

After exercise we should be very careful with ourselves. 
We should wash with hot or warm and soft water, and 
then with cold. 

The ideal exercise, therefore, might be brisk full* 
ihovement exercise in the early morning, for a few 
minutes, with the windows open and with no clothes on. 

But, rather than begin to exercise rashly, let us consider 
when exercise is least tiring. 

First of all, we have the conditions of fresh air and 
light clothing, and the right time — for instance, not just 
after meals. 

Besides, there is need of proper (that is to s^iy 
pure and strong) nourishment,' especially Proteid. 
During the days of exercise we need far more than 
during the days of sedentary life. 

The exercise should not be for too long at a stretch. 

The heart as an exercising organ gives us other hints 
as to when exercise is least tiring, and these are well 
worth remembering. In the first place it has large 
muscles. The workinpof large muscles, as we have shown 
in The Training of the Body” (p. 35 foil.), brings about 
greater changes in the body, and thus helps the drcula* 
tion. The body-swing (see Appendix II), and the com- 
monest movements of walking and bicycling, are other « 
illustrations pf big muscle movements, which get through 
a vast amount of work without much fatigue. 

Secondly, the heart is* a practised muscle. The 
statistics are given in nearly all books on Physiolog)\ 

Thirdly, the heart works now half-automatically and 
$ub*consciously. It is possible to regulate the actioll of 
the heart indirectly, either by emotion, or by breathing, 
or by exercise, or by drugs, or by hypnotism, or, more 
, directly, by Self-suggestion ; but for the most part we see 
that the heart works to all intents!*, and purposes 
automatically ; and each ^ordinary mo^ment of other 
muscles can be made half-automatic by attentive practice 
and repetition. An example was givm in The Game 
of Squa#.” Later on, when the movemApts have become 
half^omatic^ one can pay attention/t^other things^ 
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* Fourthly, the action of the heart is rhythmic^L if we 
disturb the rhythm, we tire the heart. .Walking and 
.bicycling are also rhythmical, and, if there be ihusic, 
pia)ang, or singing, or even if there bo only the metronome 
during exercise, the exercise remains rhythmical, and ■ 
the fatigue is lessened. 

^ Fifthly, each movement prepares for the next move- 
ment. The blood is pumped into the arteries, thence 
into the veins, and the return of the blood prepares for 
' the pumping out of the blood again. In walking, each 
is a preparation for the next step. 

In The Training of the Body,” (loc. cit.) we have 
, mentioned other conditions under which exercise is least 
tiringi* It is least tiring when it is social, and especially 
when it is in the form of competition, and when it is 
enjoyed. ' One enjoys victory, and one enjoys the sense 
of sdf-improvement. 

Since the benefit of exercise will depend partly upon 
enjoyment, the kind of exercise which we choose pinst , 
depend upon our nation, our group in that nation,, and 
our individuality. Cricket is a joy to many Englishmen, ^ 
but to few Americans. The French jeu de paume au 
tambour, (not Real Tennis, but a game .played .with 
tambourines), is a joy to many French people, but to 
few English. And enjoyment depends upon age, also. ; 
Young people like to run about quickly, an<^ the relative 
size of their heart and arteries makes it easy for them to 
do so. Elderly people would not care for this. They 
would like fewer exercises 6f speed, and more exercises 
of endurance and strength, and involving brain- work 

Jt may not be altogether unnecesss^ry to say . why 
exercise is good, and why all exercise is not good. J 
doubt if most of the gymnastic exercises are good But * 
we will consider here the advantages of exercise. 

First of all, in so far as exercise prOTuces health^ it , 
also produces economy. There is less need pf holidays; ' 
reqicatipns, luxuries, narcotics, stimulants. . is ; 

m(% work, quicker work, better work, ple^iiter 
Therefore, from the pofot of view of health alo^, 
exercise is well worth whfle. ^ And we must never forget 
the iti*routid devefopmdt^ ' of the body* not only in. ; 
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DfiusWe, but al^ in beauty arid grace. Thia is import 
ant for the natioi| as well as for v^t iiwlivldual. ^ 

The physical qualities which exercise should give us 
are; first and foremost, health and self-control and 
^^all-roundtiess to which we shall come back directly. 

To pass to details, exercise develbps the lungs and 
th6 breathing, and thus more oxygen is brought into 
the system, and the top parts of the lungs are healthy, 
instead of being the seat of disease-germs. The heart 
grows stronger, the circulation is improved, and eventu*^ 
ally becomes more uniform. The stomach gets exercise, 
'‘and the digestion is improved ; for example, some 
.exercises help what is called the peristaltic action 
of the stomach. Massage may also do this. The 
bowels and the excretive organs are helped by propei* 
exercise, and of the excretive organs the kidneys benefit 
not the least, for they are relieved by the sweat which 
goes out through the skin. The skin has its pores 
opened to the air and light, and, after the exercise, to 
water. ,The muscles in general are developed, and the 
nerves become not only brisk and prompt, but also 
steady. 

The brain is cleared, and it receives a good deal of 
actual exercise in Games and Athletics ; there is plenty 
of scope for brain-work, such scope as our Educatioh ” 
seldom gives. But we have no space to speak here of 
the way in which Games and Athletics develop intel- 
lectual qualities, such as concentration, ingenuity, and 
rapid adaptation to new conditions, how they help the 
social, national, and inter-national feelings, how they 
develop moral qualities, such as obedience to law, and 
honour, and self-control, discipline, pluck, courage, and 
so on. These points have been emphasised elsewhere.^ 
Enough has been said here to show that proper exercisb 
is invaluable for health, and for every de^rtment of 
as well. 

We shall now come to some* of t^e varieties 
exercise, vis. passage and Self-massage^^Exereises'lnd ^ 
Gymnastics, Games. •Ji^d Athletics. <m the^ three» 
Games and Athletics would be far the hm% if they wel^e 
ef the pp, 4^ 
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among first things, but, on the othet 
second things and as not among last things or 
no-things 1 

i ' A delation of mine, a lady advanced in years, has' ke^t ^: 
t up ah through her life a number of exercises to improve 
h^ health arid activity and suppleness, and therefore to 
increase her enjoyment of life. She plays the piano, 
and in: every possible way she lives the life of a young 
w^oman. 


One lesson from her way of living is to get motives. 
The desire for happiness, and the desire for success in 
piano-playing must be two of her motives. Happiness 
perhaps she does not seek consciously, but intuitively 
she knows that it comes from good health, and she 
knows that good health comes partly from exercise. 

Exercise actually covers more sins than most other 
good things do, especially in England, where athletes 
are wont to violate many of the important laws ofhealth. 
How often we hear people say : “ I can keep quite 
^fhealthy, if I get regular exercise.” This is riot a sound 
state of affairs, because under modern conditions one 
cannot always get regular exercise. It would he better if 
one were almost independent of regulai; exercise, so as 
to be reasonably healthy without it ; and with a proper 
fleshless diet one can be. But people will refuse to 
adopt such a diet, and the next best thing is to use 
exercise as a palliative. 


. CHAPTER XXIV 

MASSAGE AND SELF-MASSAGE 

Massage has many forms. Thus the skin can be 
irubbed, or pinched, or patted, or kneaded; and whole 
books are devoted to these different forms of massage. 
The object of all of them is to make the circulation 
easier and evener (for example, to cure cold hands or 
feet), to restore equilibrium by exaggeration, and to rub- 
away hindrances, such as cloggings and lumps. 

Massage will help to restore the functions of different 
organs of digestion or of excretion. It is most effective 
if it soon becomes unnecessary. For instance, when 
anyone suffers from constipation, massage will be good 
if it enables that person to do without massage after a 
short time. Pills are generally unsatisfactory, if for 
this reason only, that they do not effect a permanent 
fure. Massage for constipation has several forms ; 
perhaps the best is that which follows the direction of 
the Colon, as in the rough diagram. 


I 


A few hints can be given here. For full^ instructiond^ 
i^e r^der must consult special books (s^ffist in Chapte' 
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^ massage should be correctly practised ; not only 
tjie correct form of it be chosen, but the direction 
ofmi^ blood Stream should be followed, and pure oil or 
vaseline should be employed, to prevent painful friction^. 

Sdf^massage, if feasible, is better than massage by 
Another, since it has the extra advantage of exercise. 
However, it is 'very hard for a person to massage him- 
self oyer without such helps as massage-rollers. 

Th^^'inassager should be skilful, and also clean and 
heaSd^. A rough and dirty and unhealthy massager 
does little good. 

A great help to the massage is the water-treatment 
While one is sitting in a cold or cool bath, one can 
massage oneself with a wet towel, for instance along 
the lines mentioned above. Cold feet may be massaged 
with a wet towel, or with loofah, or with the hand alone, 
while they are in cold water ; or they can be warmed 
first, and then put into cold water and rubbed. Oil is 
also good. There arc many who deny that it effects 
anything beyond to prevent the skin from being sore. 
But there are others who say that it does actually go 
♦deeper than the skin, and that the effects pf rubbing 
with oil are different from the effects of rubbing without 
oil. Personal experience must decide. There can be ' 
no doubt, however, that rubbing with oil was an important 
branch of early cures. Oil, that is to say simple pure 
olive oil, is not used nearly enough in modern times. ’ 

The massage of the chest, of the legs, of the arms, indeed 
of most of the larger parts of the body, can be practised 
vigorously, either with the bare hand or with a hand- 
glove, during the Light-and-Air-Bath. At other times 
may be practised massage of the head (for improving 
the health of the skin and the growth of the hair), the 
eyes, the nose, the forehead, the hands, and the feet. 

^ There have been many ancient men of wisdom who 
have said that the care of the feet (a sensible form of 
manicure) should be one of the foundations of the social . 
culture. The Jews were particularly careful about' 
their feet, and the words of Jesus on this subject are to 
be taken literally as well as metaphorically. 


CHAPTER XXV 


EXERCISES AND GYMNASTICS* 


We have already seen that exercises should be correct 
at the outset, and, therefore, should be practised slowly, 
and with conscious effort, and with full concentration 
and will-power in the movements, until they have 
become easy. Then, and not till then, most of them 
should be done briskly. Short exercises at intervals, 
and varied exercises, are better than long, monotonous 
exercises. For example, both the right and the left 
sides should be practised independently. While we are 
exercising one side, we rest the other side. 

Exercises will be more interesting if we find out and 
realise why they tend to make us healthy. If, for 
example, we simply tell people to “wiggle-waggle” 
their toes inside their shoes, it will fail to interest them ; 
but, if we tell them that this will make their feet warm 
in winter, then we appeal to their desire for comfort 
Or, if we showed a person a room such as the apparatus- 
room in the Natural-Cure Establishment near Cassel, 
we* should very likely fail to interest him ; but, if we 
told him the value of each of the mechanisms, very 
probably he would be willing to try some of them. 

Dancing is good, partly because it is interesting. At 
least it is good under the right conditions, and especi- 
ally if no cold be caught afterwards. .The dancing^"* 
room should haVe its windows or even itsi, whole side 


open to the air. After the dance there $hould be cold 
sponging and dry rubbing. Dancing is not an ideal 
form of exercise, but it fs valuable because it encourages' 
,tpeople to take exercise in a social way. t ^ 

The same may be said of‘ cycling, it ita djs* 
aidvantages ; it often produces an unnaturil positioivl 

* See Additional Notes, and ^ An Alphabet of 
ledfe k Sdns)^ 
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make'tiertafh muscles very slov. But it encoureigcs 
|>e^le to take more air, to develop their lungs and 
other parts of their bodies, to adopt a more wholesome 
meth^ of clothing, and, to some extent, to look at 
scenery. Walking may be better exercise in many 
ways, but the objection to it is that few people care for 
walking. Mountaineering is different, because there is 
almost the certainty of good views, and there is the 
feeling of success when a mountain has been climbed. 

But far more interesting to Anglo-Saxons, and to 
other people in increasing numbers year by year, will 
be the exercises which tend to improve one's skill at 
games and athletics. The Macdonald Smith Fast Full- 
Movements are the best preparations and supplement 
for these and other purposes. We might qudte the 
following samples which we have found most valuable : 

1. Stand upright, with chest forward and chin back. 
If necessary, hold on to a chair or table with the left 
hand ; then with the right foot kick up and back as far 
as you can (as if you were trying to kick yourself), and 
then forwards again. Do both movements briskly, as 
well as fully, attending to them thoroughly. Move the 
rest of the body, and use the rest of the muscles, as little 
as possible. Repeat this seven or eight times. Then 
reverse the exercise, and do it with the left leg. 

2. Stand upright, with chest forward and chin back. 
Let your right arm hang down by your right sieje. 
Keep the rest of the body still and unused, and, bending 
your right arm at the elbow, bring up your right hand, 
with its palm toivards you, till it comes up to your 
shoulder. Let it return back and down as far as it will 
go. Do both movements briskly as well as “fully,” 
attending to them thoroughly. Repeat this seven or 
eight times. Then reverse the exercise, and do it with 
the left arm. 

3. The same as 2, except that the hand has its palm 
turned away from you^ as if you wished to show some 
jpenB|>t|’ who is opposite to you that its surface was quite 
pal; and clean. 

The system gives fast full-movement exercises for 
nca% all the muscles. It should be combined with rest and 
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repos'e for |hose particular muscle® whinph are net' being 
used in any given exercise. The comparatively simple 
movements which Mr. Macdonald Smith has work-out 
can be combined in hundreds of different ways wheilroey 
have once become half-automatic as simple movements. 
He himself does exercises with his little boy. He thinlcji 
of and makes new combinations, and the little boy has to 
copy them after him. He says that this is the best way ol 
doing the exercises, and undoubtedly he js right. His 
advice, I am glad to say, is now being asked for by large 
numbers of people who wish to improve their condition 
of nerve as well as of muscle. 

He has also pointed out to me that, by thus acting 
briskly together, the muscles learn to act 'separately 
with great freedom. This result is not apparent at first, 
but, when one works out the reason, one finds that it is 
simple. It seems strange that the use of several muscles 
together should help the use of one by itself and in- 
dependently, but yet the movements of his system do 
have that very desirable result • 

‘ Many apparatuses and most gymnastic exercises are 
apt to increase slowness. Those who practise weight- 
lifting 'may become huge (in parts), but they generally 
become muscle-bound. They are not brisk and alert The 
exercises are not a nerve-tonic. The movements are 
too regular. There is not enough rapid change and 
adaptation. There is not enough of the unexpected. 
There is not enough pleasure. This applies even to the 
Punch-ball, though that is far superior to weight-lifting, 

Nevertheless, the Punch-ball and the Ball Game 
Exerciser, if used correctly, have their value. The^ ate 
not so dull as the ordinary gymnastic apparatus. 

A simple exercise without apparatus is the Body« 
swing, which is described in “ The Training of the Body '' 
(page 499 ). It is useful for Boxing, Cricks, Golf, Polo, 
Lawn Tennis, Racquets, Tennis, Putting the Weigjit, 
Throwing the Hammer, etc. It is also vei^jf healthy. 

Quick starting from the toes in all dir0|tiotts h alSo 
invaluable fpr most of the above games eourse not' 
for Golf), as well as for Track^Athletics, Footliall. 
Sideways-running and other running ^ i^ hardly less* 
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vabHIble ^ The *hb&t form of running is the altefnete 
walk ami run, say tiie run of thirty-five yards, followed 
by ;ILwaik until the breath has been recovered. In this 
\vay one can run three or four times the ordinary 
distance without fatigue and even without discomfort 
He who can only run a mile, or can, barely run a mile 
'Straight on end, can easily run three miles by using this 
alternate” system. Other fundamental exercises are 
suggested in ** The Training of the Body.” 

As to special exercises, they are legion. Some of 
them, for the prevention or cure of constipation, will be 
given in Chapter XL. Others, for breathing, besides 
those in "The Training of the Body” (p. 255), have 
been suggested above in Chapter XXI L I need here 
add only one more, from Checkley. 

" Contract the abdominal muscles and try to draw the 
abdomen in and out without breathing, until entire 
control of the muscles is secured. Or, at first, press in 
the abdomen with the hands, and, while pressing it thus, 
take several long breaths, resisting any tehiptation to 
allow the abdomen to move with the breathing. Hold 
in the abdomen with the hands, and bend down at the 
hips forward. The feeling of buoyancy given by 
this habit is not an illusion by any means* It is 
genuine.” 

Bathing and Swimming are among the best exercises 
for those who have a good reaction. Skipping, Peg-top 
whipping, an^ other simple amusements — if they are 
amusements to you — are to be recommended. 

A few more will be found in the Chapter on Relaxing 
and Repose (XXVI II.). These latter exercises are the 
most neglected in our education. A quotation from the 
"American Woman’s Tribune” will show how the 
muscular relaxing can itself be helpdd by a fairly 
vigorous exercise. 

"What is relaxing? Simply doing nothing:* give 
up, go, surrender the nerve-forces. Here is the first 
step towards learning how to relax : with fhe arms 
^ hanging at the sides as far as possible^ shake the hands 

*This k not correct^ since with muscular telaiting may be 
^ ried m fhe m/c^t rapid inteilsctuai actiyity. 
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M • they feei heavy Kke dead weights. them 

forwards, backwards, to the sid^, aM in circles^ and 
from and towards each other. Shake all the stiffnets 
out of these direct agents of the mind, which tell us t^f 
mental strain by their restlessxtess and tension. Aft«^r 
continued practice of these simple exercises, you will 
scjon become able to withdraw the nerve-force from 
them at your will.” 

‘'It may be added that this is not really the right first 
exercise, Probably deep breathing should come first 

There are hundreds of books on Gymnastics, and 
Gymnastics »have achieved a great work, even if they 
have chiefly resulted in strength, as opposed to speed 
and promptitude and adaptation and independent con- 
trol of the various parts of the body, these latter being 
especially important for the young. The best of all Gym- 
nastics, however, are those which are most feasible any- 
where, at any time, and especially during a short interval ; 
exercises which can be practised without apparatus, and' 
without fatigue ; exercises which are the least urt- 
intciesting (for few are positively interesting); exerdseSi 
which produce the best effects on Games and Athletics, 
and on the whole intellectual and moral character. 

But, when all has been said, exercises cannot rank 
in the same class as Games and Athletics rightly under- 
stood and rightly practised. I shall not convince many 
foreigners of this, unless they have studied the subject 
thoroughly, and I must refer elsewhere* for a fuller 
justification of this statement ; but I .am convinced, by 
what I have experienced and observed, that it is so. 
Some exercises, and especially the ordinary Gytunasticai, 
are far inferior, in their effects, to our national Athletics^ 
and would be still more so if the latter were preparea 
for and supplemented by a few minutes of fast full^ 
movement exercises, deep breathing, extensions, circling^/ 
balancings, and relaxing exercises every day, '' 


• Scft ^‘The Ttainlngr of the »ody,’’ p. 55 ftrti 
Ifetpf Ath|stics."-HRoutJed|{e &rSonll). 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


GAMES AND ATHLETICS'* 

For the advantages of Games and Athletics over ordinar}* 
exerdse and exercises, I must refer to other books, 
such as “ The Training of the Body '' (p. 55 foil.) ; which 
work also gives the advantage of special Games and 
Athletics (pp. 62 foil, 69 foil), and the methods of 
practising them (pp. 6-27, and 33 foil.) But, after all 
that can be said, has been said, in praise of Games and 
Athletics, and especially that they are in themselves an 
inducement and an incentive to exercise (which is more 
than can be said of mere Gymnastics or of many 
diet-reforms, or of most other means to health), there is 
miich to be urged against them when they are practised 
by themselves, without preparatory and supplementaiy 
exercises, and as an end rather than a means, 

‘ Training * involves self-denial. But too often it is bad 
for brain-work at the time ; it seldom is continued after 
the particular competition is over ; and it is at present 
only for the few, and not for the ordinary players who 
form the majority. These ordinary players do not 
‘ train.' While they are young, their Games and Athletics 
counterbalance the effects of variods evils, such as 
over-eating. When they grow older, and when it is 
hard or even impossible for them to get Games and 
Athletics r^ularly, then there is next to nothing to 
counterbalance the effects of these evils. One bad 
r^ult of Games, therefore, is, that during school life they 
encohirage boys to make ail kinds of mistakes ; for 
G^me% and Athletics do indeed cover a multitude of 

' ’ ' ' . ' i; ,, 

Jfor are they yet complete. They are fm the 
and espeoally ri^^t-sided* Nor 
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; th^ yet for all people, for the whole na^fon, for wometi as 
,; weil as for rich men, for poor boys and girls a^ 
for the jmne^&e dt>rie. We still need more popular games 
such as Hockey. They are not nearly common enoughi 
And we need indoor games adapted to use in lai^e 
buildings within cities. ^ ’ 

And, besides supplementary games, we need supple- 
mentary exercises, for the left side and, generally, 
for the undeveloped parts of the body. We can- 
not recommend the extreme system, according to , 
which certain gymnastic exercises are compulsoiy 
for all men; least 'of all can we recommend such a 
system where the gymnastic exercises, as most exercises 
do to-day, make people slow and muscle-bound, instead 
of quick and brisk. But a certain amount of drill would 
not be a bad thing, especially by way of preparation for 
games and for health. 

For games are not yet played rightly. Not. one 
person in a hundred does himself justice. Practice 
is said to make perfect. As a matter of fact wrong 
practice only makes a bad habit stronger and stronger. 
Thus with piano-playing no amount of wrong practice 
will produce the right result I believe it would be lar / 
better for pianists scarcely to try piano-practice at 
all until they have mastered the preparatory move-* 
ments, for instance those of the Macdonald Smith 
system. It is most important for the future of Games 
and Athletics that people should know how to improves, , 
for example, that in games played with the racket 
they should know the importance of the position of tb^ 
body, and of the feet in particular,* and shdbld riot 
merely use their wrists. This I have pointed out elsri-, 
where. 

I should recommend, then, that all . people should 
practise preparatory exercises, those of ^e Macdonaldr; 
Smith system being good because tfeey are brisk. 
These exercises would help to fit anyone for taking up » 
i^ny form of Games and Athletics afterv|irds. Then be 

*l am glad tp dnd that one of tjie greatest of^-round aihlet'ei^ ; 
Mr. C. B. Fry, agrees, with me as to the importaiKGe of the position 
of the body and ^t. ' * 





be able to take up many forms, meaa^Rhlle 
aupplementing these forms by proper exercises. The 
tower needs exercises in activity for the feet, and in 
general activity, and in prompt change and adaptation 
For him such Games as Squash and Lawn Tennis would 
be good, in addition to Boxing and Fencing ; Cricket 
would not be bad ; but Boxing, Fencing, Running, 
Jumping, and “ Bartitsu,” would be among the very best 
correctives and antidotes. The latter is an excellent 
all-round training. 

AiiK)ng the first Games and Athletics, because the 
di^eapest, besides being the best* all-round and most 
enjoyable and most social, are Boxing, Fencing, 
Singlestick, Self-Defence (“Bartitsu”), Football, Hock^ 
on the ite or in a field or on the sands, Lawn Tennis, 
Fives, Squash, Badminton (which can be played in the 
evenings by artificial light ; Ping Pong might be added 
for this reason). 

It is important that people should enjoy themselves ; - 
we have spoken elsewhere of the beneficial effects of joy 
upon the chemical composition of the blood. The 
experiments of Professor Elmer Gates have proved this 
point successfully. And almost the best joy that most 
of us know of in ordinary life is the joy that comes from 
Games and Athletics, and especially from Games, if we 
succeed in them. 

We need not quite agree with Dr. Dewey, when he 
says, “Digestive conditions in their maximum are 
revealed in the school-yard during recess, when Nature 
seems busy recovering lost time ” Exercise should not 
be taken immediately after an ordinary meal. But 
there can be no doubt that enjoyment, such as we get 
from games played rightly and in moderation, must 
quicken and improve every bodily function within u.s. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

POSITIONS 

Under the heading of Magnetism we noticed how, foi 
certain favourable mental conditions, the head should 
be to the North and the feet to the South. There is a 
vast store of magnetism and electricity in the air and 
in ourselves, and during the long period of sleep we 
may utilise it in this. way. Let us consider in some 
detail the question of what we might call the “ external ** 
position. (Some people, however, seem quite unaffected 
by it.) 

In what direction should our beds lie? For no one 
who has seen a compass-needle move to the North, oi; 
who has drawn sparks from his own hair by friction, can 
doubt that there are magnetic and electric forces outside 
us and inside us. We must put the forces inside into 
harmony with the great terrestial and cosmic forces 
outside us. Now, as Dr. Babbitt and others have pointed 
out, our he?Ld is warmer than our feet. We do not wish 
to bring too much warmth and blood to our head ; we 
wish to keep the head cool!' Therefore let the head lie ; 
towards the North, and then the earth’s cooling forces 
(magnetisms and electricities) may move towards the hea^i 
Trom the feet. Cold feet are a common ^ause of sleep-* 
lessness. Let the feet lie towards the South, and theh^i 
the earth’s warming forces or currents may move towards ? 
the feet and from the head. In ordet;^n!qt to puzzle 
the i^der with too many instructions, we shall quote 
nothing here about the electric and n]i^gn<^ic forces, 
and ffe wanning forces, which run E^^t and West. 
Suffice it to say that not a; few exti^ely sensitive 
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jmipe ai^ uncomfortable and even sick or illy hen 
they lie with the head either to the South or to the 
West. 


E&ch must find out his own best positions, though he 
must not take it for granted that his most natural 
bositicm is his most healthy position. To the practised 
' eye, certain attitudes are clear symptoms of bad health. 
Let us take the positions one by one. ^ 

The commonest is lying. We should lie in a relaxed 
position ; we should not keep our muscles at full tension. 
TheXtension is generally most severe behind the neck 
and near the bottom of the spine. Special attention 
should be paid to repose in these muscles : repose can 
be best secured while we breathe out (Chapter XXVIII). 
No part of the body should be tight and stiff and 
** clenched.'^ 


The bed should hold the body; the body should 
not hold itself. You should feel, as the nerve-trainers 
say, that the floor or bed is pressing up against your 
dead weight. You need not have a •high pillow; 
perhaps you should not have a pillow at all. When 
you lie on your back, your feet might be about 24 
inches apart ; they should not be crossed. 

In sitting, also, there should be little tension. “The 
custom of sitting on seats without backs is execrable, 
whether it is to be found in schools or offices. The chin 


should be back, and the shoulders back, while the chest 
should come forward and the spine should bend some- 
what forward. The whole body should "face to the 
front fair and square, and should not twist side-ways. 
This illustration is from " The Training of the Body," 
which shows how a fault can be corrected by exagger- 
ation in the opposite direction. Mrs. Archer’s exercise, of 
coming forwards, and at the same time relaxing the 
muscles, is one of the best. The legs should not be 
crossed ; the crossing of the legs encourages varicose 
veins, ^n djiQm e even hold that it encourages appendicitis. 
If you l^i^^ed of sitting in the proper way, then stand 
walk 

^With to the need for a straight spine (i.e, a 

spine not eilped sideways), Vivekinanda says ^ Sit 
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upri^t ; the bod;^ tnust t>e kept ttra^t. The* spinal 
cord, althot^ it is inside the vertebrd column, is not 
attadred to it If you sit crookedly (as in crossing the 
legsX you disturb this spinal cord; so let it be free. 
Any time that you sit crookedly and try to meditate, 
you are doing yourself an injury. The three parts of 
dibe body must always be held straight, the chest, the 
^j^lg^and the head, in one line. You will find that by a 



little practice this will come to you just as easily 
breathing.” 

In reference to this point, the following quotation 
from “ Worry and Nerves " may be useful : “ As to the 
sitting position, have you ever noticed .the repose in 
some of the Egyptian figures? They show three angles 
which are nearly right angles; those which (a) the 
body makes with the thighs, (b) the upper l^s make 
with the lower legs (at the knees), (c) the upper arms 
with the lower arms (at the elbows). Th#e Jkipes have 
thdr hands resting easily upon the uppejliHL itear the 
kneesi. The angles may be rough£|L|||mte^ 
•thus}* ^ 
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A Rough Diagram of Angles for a Sitting Position. The Spine is inclined 
forwards (not curved laterally). The dotted line lepresents the Arm, 
the hand of which may rest upon the Leg (as here) or may 
hang down. 


The Editor of “ Physical Development ” gives a valu- 
able piece of further advice when he tells us to keep the 
shoulders back and somewhat down (especially during 
work). But we must remember that the back muscles 
must also be made strong; otherwise the exercise of 
keeping the shoulders back and down cannot have its 
full advantage. 

“ Health Culture” (for October, 1900) has some inter- 
esting little diagrams suggesting the most economical 
position of the body. There are other considerations, 
of course, besides economy ; for instance, a figure poised 
on one foot may show gracefulness without economy. 
But, for mental work in particular, the economical 
attitudes are well worth studying. 

The position for standing and moving has been 
described in detail in “The Training of the Body.” The 
chin should be back, the shoulders back, or, rather, the 
chest forward. The spine should incline slightly forwards. 
The rest of the body should face fair and square to the 
front The illustration shows how, when tne body is 
carried incorrectly, a great deal of force Is needed to 
resist gravitation. When the hinges are open, the body 
needs a strong muscular effort to holcjl it up. The above 
article may be read with advantage by every one ; it show3 
bow there should be a straight line from the temple to 
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the. mbst prominent part of the chest, and thence to the 
tip of the toe, as in this illustration. 
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A Rough Diagram of ^gles for an ‘economical * Standing Posit io .. 
I arid 2 show the Hinge-principle : less effort is required here than 
in 3 and 4. The Diagram is from ‘ Health Culture* (No. 31). " 


The eyes should incline to look upwards, whenever 
there is no particular reason for their looking in any 
other direction,* It is the' privilege of man and woman 
to look, upwards, while the ox instinctively looks down- 
wards. In Chapter XXII., the right positions for breath- 
ing-exercises have been dealt with, as also in “ The Train- 
ing of the Body.” The right positions for Games and 
Athletics have also been treated there. It has been 
pointed out that each nation, and group, and individual, 
should practise those positions which will supplement 
the character of the nation etc.- The English arid 
German people should practise alert positions, for light- 
ness and ease. The French should practise steady and 
3oUd positions. The Americans should practise relaxed 
and reposeful positions (and so should the English and 
French also). The Hindus do not need these; they 
ri^d alert and active positions ; they are far too Sleepy, 

' « '*‘4 

^^‘Health and Strength,’ for November. 1901, haiit some excellent 
remarks, by a lady, on the right position and of the b^y. 
AjXicmg the most useM hints j^re the following 

I. The iri^n should look well in his ordinary dt^ihes. Very few 
.WH^ighMifters da ■ , " ^ 

^ He should stand ‘over his feet,* ahd shQu!d|pok * collected?^ 
as if he could not be caught tahen by sutpi^, Shotil^y 
look aJert and limber. ' : - ■ ■ 'Iv 
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at least with their bodies. And the above remarks will 
also apply to gestures and mipressions. 

The position which most of us have lost, since our 
earliest childhood, is that of muscular relaxing and 
r^se. So this shall be treated by itself in the next 
Chapter 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

MUSCULAR RELAXING, ^REPOSE, AND SLEEP 

** Nothing is as shocking as energy without true knowledge,’*^- 
Goethe, 

“ We should do well if, since we stay here for years at a time, 
we kept Pythagoras’ silence for a while. ’ — Goethe, 

“Real action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life are 
not in the visible acts, but in a silent thought by the wayside as we 
Emerson, 

“ Not till the whole nature has yielded and become subject to 
its higher self caii the bloom open. Then will come a calm such 
as comes in a tropical country after the heavy rain, when Nature 
works so swiftly that one may see her action .” — Light on the Path^ 

Professor James, in his excellent Talks to Teachers” 
writes as follows : — 

“ We have lately had a number of accomplished Hindoo visitors 
at Cambridge, who talk freely of life and philosophy. More than 
one of them has confided to me that the sight of our faces, all 
contracted as they are with the habitual American over-intensity 
and anxiety of expression, and our ungraceful and distorted atti- 
tudes in sitting, made on him a very painful impression. * I do 
not see,* said one, ‘ how it is possible for you to live as you dto 
without a single minute in your day deliberately given to tran- 
quillity and m'editation. It is an invaluable part of our Hindoo 
life to retire for at least half-an-hour daily into silence, to relax our 
muscles, govern our breathing, and meditate on eternal things. 
Every Hindoo child is trained to this from a Very early age.* 
good fruits of such discipline were obvious in the phya^'cal repose, 
and lack of tension, and the wonderful smoothness and calmness 
of facial expression, and imperturbability of manner in 
Orientals. I felt that my countrymen were deriving themselve$ , 
of an essential grace of character. How many, American children 
ever hear it said by parent or teacher that thi|^ should moderate 
their piercing voices, that they should relax thpr unused muscli^s^ 
as far as possible, when sifting, sit quite ? Not oneih a 
thousand, not one in five thousand. Yet from -^lis rqdex inllu^nqe 
qn die inner mental^tates, this early over-tetisi^, overi^motion, mid 
over-expression are working us grievous natio^ haim” 

* It; is not all who can safely try the advanced practices. A 
good tbacher should be secured at the stark 




^ " M relaxing is not an end in itself, any mom 

Ihtti brisk exercise is an end in itself It is a means for 
those who shall find it useful towarcls a calm and well- 
balanced rnind and general economy of all kinds of 


energy. 

The practice of relaxing offers a double contrast to 
the fast full-movements of Mr. Macdonald Smith. First 


of all, it includes permanent positions rather than 
mere movements alone ; secondly, it consists of slow 
movements rather than of brisk movements. Yet the 


Macdonald Smith exercises, for instance of the arm, 
should be practised together with relaxing and repose of 
the parts which are not being used ; and the relaxing 
and repose-system is helped by fast full-movements for 
better circulation of the blood, and for activity and 
promptitude of the nerves. These Macdonald Smith 
exercises are a kind of massage to the muscles. They 
empty the muscles of their old blood with its waste- 
products, and then in rushes the fresh blood. The 
muscle is filled with this fresh blood, and while it rests 
absorbs this fresh blood. The Macdonald Smith System, 
therefore, achieves part of the same result as the Re- 
laxing-system, viz. control of various muscles of the body 
and economy of energy ; but it goes along a different road. 

The advantages of the relaxing-system are, in the 
first place, change and contrast for the body and the 
mind, which are generally too active ; secondly, economy 
of energy for the body. If we relax those parts which 
we are not using, we soon get a nice judgment as to the 
exact force required by those parts which we are using. 
Those parts which are not wanted are not used ; those 
parts which are wanted are Used, and are not used more, 
nor more vigorously, than is necessary. 

Vivek^nanda repudiates the idea that muscular re- 
laxing is laziness. He says ‘ Then, at last, when the 
waves cease, and the water of the lake becomes clear, . 
there is the state called Sattva, serenity, calmness. It 
is not inactive, but rather intensely active. It is the 
^greatest manifestation of poWer to be calm. It is easy 
to be active. Let the reins go, and the horses will drag 
you down. Anyone can do that. But he who can stop 
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the fJiunging horses is the strong man. Which requires\ 
the greater strength, letting go, or restraining? The calm 
man is not the man who is dull. You must not mistake 
Sattva for dulness or laziness. The calm man is the one 
who has restraint of those waves (of the mind). Activity 
is the manifestation of the lower strength, calmness of 
the superior strength.” 

For the economy of mind-energy is the chief result. 
Whether all our energy is similar or not, or 'how far 
physical energy may be converted into mental energy, 
we cannot say ; but it seems clear that, if we use less 
energy by our muscles, we have more energy to use by 
our mind. He who can relax his whole body ought to 
be able to work better with his mind. This is why so , 
many people, like Rousseau, find their brains more 
active when they lie down. I do a great deal of work . 
lying down in bed in the morning, not simply from 
laziness, but because of the benefit of the relaxed posi- 
tion, for rapid thinking. He who tightly grips his hands, 
and clenches his teeth, and wrinkles his forehead, and 
“ sits tight,” and in fact has many of his muscles at full 
tension, probably cannot work nearly so well as he would 
be able to do after a little practice in the art of untying 
himself. 

By relaxation we open the channels of our body ; and, ^ 
as we shall see in the Chapter on ‘‘ Inward and Outward ^ 
Rhythm,” the higher self has freer play. Those words, 
Except ye become as little children ” are generally 
interpreted as referring to the mind only, but they refer , 
to the body also. Watch a child during sleep, watch its 
graceful ease, or watch an animal during sleep: how 
scientific and economical are the poses. 

Or ‘'study the lilies,” and other flbwers and plants, 

" In its sleep,” Figuier says, “ the leaf seems to approach 
the age of infancy. It folds itself up neatly as it, lay 
folded in the bud before it opened, wheh it slept the 
lethargic sleep of winter. The plant seeks every night - 
tp resume the position which it occupied in |ts early 
days, just as the animal rolls itself up. lyifig as it lay in 
its mother's bosom.” We must, while w^isleep, imitate j 
little children— healthy little children, thorpghly relaxed* / 



Avenueg to Stealth 


Btit in wliai way shall we learn to relax ? - We ni%t 
&gin with easy tasks, under easy conditions, especiaUj^ 
vduring^hoHdays, and when we are well and happy and 
'fresh^i^^d in private. Those who will not practise 
■^eerfulness in the sunshine are likely to find it difficult 
^ . he cheerful in the darkness. 

' At first we must work "part by part” We must 
keep our hands still, for they are the expression of our 
mind. ' Xliroughout we must avoid serious and anxious 
frownpi^. We may recall Lytton*s description of the 
Comidg Race. " Each countenance was mild and tran- 
quil, and even kindly in. its expression.” The Vrjl-ya 
gave the sense of power in repose. Even during the 
mos^ masterful and rapid action, there was still calmness. 
- Throughout we must breathe fully and calmly. We 
must take deep breaths at intervals. That is the first 
exercise — ^to breathe deeply inwards, then to draw up 
the diaphragm, and to let it down again ; and then as 
we Iqt the breath out to relax every muscle of the 
body.f This exercise should be practised at stated times 
and places, for example the first thing in the morning 
and the last thing at night, and during the day when 
we are waiting, e.g. waiting to cross the street. Then 
may come the sitting exercise, in which we slowly bend 
forward without stiffness. 



Jhs Relaxing of the Spine. The head first sinks 4owfi, and then the 
movements may follow as in the Diagram, which is adapted from 
^ Le Favre’s ^ l^hysical Cultare.’ 

By this one relaxes the spine. A spedai woii^dn 
’Worry and Nerves ” will describe this exer<^ fully, to- 
fedihr with the standing Durii^ ^iis tfaei 
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should be limp, each joint hanging heavy from the joint 
above it, the hand from the wrist, the wrist from the elbow, 
the elbow from the shoulder. When the hands have be-f 
come dead, one can stand upon a footstool on the right leg 

i ind make the left leg hang dead. Last of all comes the 
ying exercise. It is by no means easy, nor is th^, 
space to describe it here. It must be begun gradually 
nor must one get down suddenly, nor rise up suddenly. 
Eventually one lies down flat on one’s back, with the 
feet rather apart, and the toes turned slightly out The 
arms are outwards at right angles to the body. When 
* this relaxing of the body has become easy and natural, 
and a very part of oneself, under easy conditions, having 
been practised between times of active brain-work and 
times of active exercise, then one can combine it with 
active brain-work. The best work may be done while the 
body is relaxed. Later on, we may even practise re*- 
laxing of the unused parts during the most active 
exercise. If we can relax the unused parts of our body 
during a game which requires active thought, we are 
some way towards self-control. But long before this, 
while you essay to practise, you will begin to notice 
how many unnecessary and perfectly objectless motions . 
you yourself are helping to make yourself ill with.’^ 
You may learn to keep all parts of your body qui^t, 
and to keep still outwardly, even to your hands and the 
tips of ybur fingers, and also your feet and your head ; 
and you will find rest and quiet coming into the mmd 
as a result, instead of restlessness and worry. “Learn 
to keep still, and you will feel the quieting influence Jall 
through your life.” “Force yourself to move slowly 
even if you are in a hurry.” To eat slowly will soon 
become a help towards a feeling of repose. | 

Relaxing, we must insist once again, is not slackness ; 
for one can relax even while one is malting a stroke at 
Tennis. One should first get repose of:f|he body part 
part, then repose of the whole body, th§i repose of 
j^^cious mind ; at this stage, so far i|om there bei^ 
affibfeness, there will be activity of tbp unconscious 
sub-cbtlscious mind and the higher self,|fehat mind wliich 

qu|ckly .and acqir*- 



aray «pon such subjects as are set before it ; that miho 
which solves so mai^y problems, though we credit our 
conscious mind with the solution. 

It is the absence of muscular tension that gives this 
inner mind a better chance of working. 

Here we have spoken only of the physical pr bodily 
practice* We have seen that this may produce a mental 
state of repose, which, looked at from another poiht of; 
view^ is a mental and a spiritual activity. There are 
some, however, who disregard these physical exercises. 
They concentrate their thoughts at the top of their 
brain, or at the top of their chest, and then they find 
that calmness comes in the same way as if they had 
relaxed their limbs. They start by a different avenue. 
But they also have to begin under easy conditions, and 
when it is apparently unnecessary to practise. 

There are other means to bring us into repose. Thus 
music and certain sounds, such as the Indian Aum, 
(pronounced as Ah-oom) may be helpful. Others pre- 
fer the imagining of pictures, as of the growing of trees 
and flowers, and all the beauties of nature on a large 
scale, but without personal figures. Others, again, find 
darkness the great help to relaxing. And others content- 
ment with their surroundings and opportunities. Asa 
well-known writer says : — If you cannot feel contented, 
you can at least refrain from expressing your feelings.” 
Those who have practised Self-suggestion find it a help 
to repeat to themselves confidently and quietly, “ I want 
to feel thoroughly calm and relaxed,” Or with their 
conscious mind they give orders to their sub-conscious, 
mind, which, under certain conditions, will receive and 
obey these orders. 

With regard to mental helps, some remarks by 
Vivek&nanda are worth citing: “Until you can get 
a firm seat, you cannot practise the breathing and other 
exercises. The seat being firm [and even], means that 
. you do not feel the body at all ; then alone it has beconie, 
firm. But, in the ordinary way, you will find that as, 
soon as you sit for a few minutes all sorts of disturbances 
com^ into the body; but when you have got beyond . 
the idea of a concrete body yoii will lose all sense of Ibd. 









. body. And when you take your body up again it will 
feel so rested ; it is the only perfect rest that you can 
give to the body. When you have succeeded in con- 
quering the body and keeping it firm, your practice will 
remain firm, but while you are disturbed by the body 
your nerves become disturbed and you cannot concentrate 
the mind. We can make the seat firm by thinking of 
the infinite. We cannot think of the Absolute Infinite, 
but we can think of the infinite sky [or sea]/’ 

During the deep and slow breathing in and breathing 
out, the “spiritual significance” need not be forgotten. 
As Miss A. P, Call says : 

“ Bad feelings cause contraction, good feelings cause 
expansion. Relax the muscular contraction, take a long 
free breath of fresh air, and expansion follows as a 
matter of course. , Drop the brain-contraction, take a 
good inhalation of whatever pleasant feeling is nearest, 
and expansion follows as a matter of course.” 

Some find it of the greatest value to take care of the 
smaller details of life.* They cannot relax properly until 
they have got all their duties off their mind. For such 
people cards for memoranda, and all sorts of small 
devices, are the greatest help. 

The position of relaxation and repose is most valuable 
for purposes of Self-suggestion (Chapter XXXVL). The 
majority of Anglo-Saxons object to being hypnotised or 
to receiving Suggestions fromf others. But they would 
not object to 5^^-suggestion. If they relax their body, 
then their subjective mind ils far more active. Self- 
suggestion may be their best ineans of influencing 
themselves; and there are vefy few who would not in 
their best moments like to hypnotise themselves if by 
this means they could get self-control — control Of the self 
by the Self, which is the highest and fii^st power within 
us. It has been found by large numbers of experimenters 
that when the body is relaxed the mfnd is also rnost 
^pable of healing others. Hudson^ in his “ Physic 
Phenomena ” quotes examples of thos^who, just before 
sleep, have suggested to their sub-consaous mind that it 
s^ail go somewhere and help someone during the sleep of 
the cc^nscious hiind. Suggestion is said to be 
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bealtby, not only for nervousness, But also for all sprts 
of ailments, and especially for sleeplessness. 

Both sleep and relaxing need for most people the use 
^ pf a 'low pillow, and the use of quiet breathing.” This 
pwll ps^bably be found a most valuable piece of advice, 
i 'Duting sleep the heart beats from six to ten times a 
minute less frequently. Let us practise relaxing, and 
we shall help sleep considerably. If we do not actually 
gain sleep at first, yet we shall gain muscular repose, 
which is the next best thing. 

All sorts of rules have been given for helping sleep, 
but I have preferred to reserve them for Chapter XLIX. 
Besides deep breathing and muscular relaxing, we may 
mention here cold water washings and rubbings for the 
feet, the drinking of water, the eating of a piece of apple, 
the repetition of some monotonous physical exercise, 
such as the closing of the eyes. But, as this Chapter is 
treating of positions, we may close it by repeating what 
may prove a useful hint to many sensitive people. 

On p. 439 of “ Light and Color,” Dr. Babbitt quotes 
the case of a lady who “ felt uncomfortable and restless 
became flushed, and showed a more frequent and full 
pulse, when she lay with her head to the S(?u^A ; her 
symptoms were even worse when she was turned with 
her head to the IVes/, But, directly she was turned with 
her head to the North, she became quite comfortable and 
quiet and cool.” This is an extreme case, but milder 
symptoms, in hundreds of cases of sleeplessness, may be 
due to this wrong direction. The only question is 
whether we Ought always to depend so much upon being 
able to sleep thus ; under certain conditions it might be 
next to impossible for the right direction to be managed. 
Surely it would be better to find out some more radical 
cause of ill-health and over-sensitiveness than always to 
rely on this condition. Nor need this prevent anyone 
from using this position whenever calmness is desired, 
as during the Muscular Relaxation practice. We must 
at first obey the l^ws of Nature; then w^e ought 
gradually to learn to be atove such piinor hindrance^ 
tha^% to tte positive 

cond|iSons;shairhaye^hhij^d'totumintp.a habit ■■ ' 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MUSIC AND SOUNDS 

The ordinary concert or musical performance is like a ^ 
Lord Mayor's Banquet, which is an unscientific medley 
of elements that are nutritive, or sedative, or stimulating, 
or irritant, or sensualising. Generally there is excess of 
some nutrient elements and deficiency of others. Any- 
how such banquets put into us more emotions, as it were, 
then we can well work out in the time allowed us for 
action. ' 

There is great need for our use of music to be made 
more scientific. The public should know what tuneis 
would have certain effects ; for music has most powerful 
effects on the mind, ev-en if the mind is unconscious of 
them. Perhaps some of the effects are all the more 
powerful and dangerous because the mind is unconscious 
of them. The mind attributes the effects to something - 
else. It cannot reason about these effects easily, 
because for the most part the effects are emotional^ 
Therefore it behoves us to supervise very carefully the " 
music as well as the food which we offer to the public, 
and to the young. 

We may depend upon it that in the future we shill 
regulate every department of life more consciously afid; 
carefully than we do now, until we have.corae to regulate 
it correctly. Then we may leave it to work itself,? 
Among the greatest curses of humani^ are those 
say, ‘‘We should not trouble aboui; so-and-^ ; ^ 
should let it come naturally "—just ^ thougii things ■ 
“ naturally " went rigl|tly under moden&onditioqj$. Tpe ; 
old school of “I-et them all come” is liound to die wt 
For example, at present no one will listen to the' man 
who says, “ Let children read any and ^ery bpok,^ We 





coSasciously ani3 purposely keep certain books away from 
chiM^tt. , Later on, the child will instinctively avoid 
ihese books. At present we must help children to form 
jgood habits. So it will be with foods. Never let the 
child get the habit for stimulants ; and then after a time 
the instinct of a child will be to avoid and eschew 
rtitnhlants. Do not let a child hear enervating or 
sensual music, and the instinct of the child will be to 
ayoM*'W at any rate not to be injured by, such music. 
We must use every possible care to regain those correct 
instincts which we lost ages ago. 

The power of music needs no words of mine to 
describe it. The old legends about Orpheus are 
scarcely exaggerations when we remember that in early 
times music was a kind of language. To animals it is a 
kind of language still ; indeed the language of animals 
cannot be altogether distinct from the music of animals, 
if in music we include the inflections of voice, and softness 
and loudness, as well as rhythm. In our language the 
collocation of letters is important, as well as the rhythm. 
Robert Louis Stevenson pointed out the powerful effects 
of alliterations in language. But few people have taken 
so much trouble in this matter as the Indian Yogis. 
Let us consider an example from their literature, viz. 
their recommendation of the word AUM (pronounced 
Ah-oom), as a help towards the attainment of calm 
meditation. This word represent certain grand ideas ; 
and, as the Yogis draw in the deep full breath and let it 
out again slowly, they repeat this word, and think of the 
grand ideas. And every nation has had its particular 
sounds which it regards as effective, even though no idea 
is consciously associated. There is a school in America 
which has, as its ** Mantram,’’ the word I AHVEH, 
breathed with the breath outward and inward (Yah-veh). 
This word may convey to them the idea, “ I w/// be 
. what I wish to be.’* 

So much for sounds with a certain physical mwement 
of.the lips and* organs of speech, and a certain Vhythm. 
Letns now come to the more familiar instances of the 
effects bf sounds. 

' /wi may wift extracts from two Ambr|<^ii 
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PafJers, “Good Health” (Januaiy, 1897), 

Culture” (July, 1 9CX)). 

“Pythagoras thought music ve^ valuable in thefti^atm^mt of 
, many disorders, and Plato and Aristotle regarded Jt a& a valuable 
,;;praphjflactic. As a regular treatment, in modern tihEies, it was fiiit 
used in the asylums of France as early as 1809. ^ Flor^Oe 
i Nightingale employed music, as well as colour, to calm excitement, 
or to revive hope and joy. The London Guild of St. Cecilia hae 
organised a permanent choir i^r use in hospitals. The ejecta bf 
music on the insane at BrockwelFs Island, New York, were veiy 
marked ; both the temperature and the pulse-rate were 'notably 
diminished.” ^ . 

“ The Egytian priests combined music and medicine. ' Cheiron, 
so the legend says, was instructed to use music, as a means of cure, 
by Apollo the healer. 

“ The rate of the heart’s action, and the force of the circulation, 
are influenced by the pitch and intensity of sound. The blood- 
pressure may be increased. The nerves may be affected, as by a 
sedative, or by a stimulant. Pain may be alleviated, calmness atwi 
sleep may be induced; inspiring and exciting music may. piit 
fatigue to flight. In hysteria, insomnia, and melancholia its value Is 
wonderful, 

“ Experiments on dogs show that music can increase the con- 
sumption of oxygen by 20 per cent., and can increase the 
. elimination of carbonic acid and also the functional activity of the 
skin.” ' ' 

Another writer in “Good Health” (October, 1897), 
after pointing out how the soft rippling music of a gentle 
rain has power to soothe and quiet tried and oyer^traJneU 
nerves, and how to . the patriot of all climes the national 
paeon has a strengthening and invigorating ipflnencie, 
goes on to say “music not only soothes, ^catos/ and' 
restores to health, strength, and vigour, but eyen.produs^^ 

. 'excitement, so that men under its sway will forget 
fear and fatigue, pain and weariness, arid be enabled 
to undergo hardships . . with much JJetn- 
'ment” . ■ ■'! 

Have not the phonograph and its sisters a vciy vj^lriabte 
influence before them ? T , 

Of course the music must be carefully adapted .tojbe 
needs. Thus, as Professor C. Howard Young bas 
out, “ A hypochondriacal patient, would ne^ g^ 
)and chtory tunes. A feverish patient i^uld n^ed 
calrritrig> and soothing airs ^ayed l<^ ;;and ! s9.'^^ 
Pfeopie do not al’^ays choo^ what iflk.b^t ,ibr 

^ ' ' ' - 13 .' ■ 
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Sail people like sad airs, but * they need gay and 
enlivening ^irs ” 

A third writer in “Good Health” (November, 1897) 
says “ Since vibrations govern everything, music should 
be a study of every nurse, and in use at every hospital 
If can take the place of opium in soothing, or of caffein 
in exciting, according to the quick or slow time used — 
j.e. according to the vibratiom.” 

We may add that singing should be taught to all, and 
not merely, to nurses. We have seen how emotions may 
be j^rtially regulated by breathings and by positions; 
the art for regulating them by the singing or humming of 
tunes has yet to become an important part of our educa- 
tion. 

Many other quotations might be added as to the 
value of music. I am not myself a musical specialist, 
but I have been told on very high authority that 
certain pieces of music are noticeably bad in their effects 
upon the morals. I heard several instances not long ago. 
in America, There is no doubt that others produce a* 
feeling of great vivacity and liveliness. The popular 
tune Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay is an example. Others 
appeal to our sense of grandeur. Others instil courage 
and patriotism : “ The Soldiers of the Queen ” is such 
a tune. Others bring calmness, happiness ; and so on. 
Each should find out for himself or herself those tunes 
which most readily produce certain states of mind. 
These might be played, or sung, or hummed, or repeated 
on <he phonograph. Mental singing is an art which 
very few of us cultivate, yet it is not to be neglected. 
Those who have never tried it have little idea of the 
effect which one can produce On one’s mind by humming 
to oneself (not out^loud) a quieting piece of music 
This method has a great future before it, a future 
perhaps almost as important, in its narrower sphere, as 
the future of Suggestion and Self-suggestion. 

Ltt us remember, in conclusion, that we hear whefher 
we wish to hear or not. There may be those who can 
shut their ears and minds to outside sounds, but still, 
when a barrel-organ is playing outside, most of ;tis 
register the sounds, whether we intend tc do so or npt 
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Most of us aro living phonographs. Let us take special 

care that we store up only the best cotphinations of 
sounds whenever we have the chance pfvchodsing. 
between the better and the worse. 



CHAPTER XXX 

APPARATUS, AND MISCELLANOUS HELPS 

SOM$ years ago a German was suffering from gout 
in his left arm below the elbow. This gout had taken 
the form of an ulcer on the hand. He had tried many 
ways, of cure, and had consulted many physicians. One 
day he was quietly sitting in his room, thinking about 
the true nature of rheumatic diseases, and his bad 
hand was resting on a cushion on the table, and his eye 
v/as fixed on the tumour on his hand, when a swarm of 
large gnats came into the room by the open window, and 
after making a buzzing noise round his hand, which was 
highly swollen, they at last settled upon it, and thickly 
covered it. ''The German, instead of driving them away, 
let them remain as uninvited guests. They perforated his 
hand all over with their little stings, so that the back of 
the hand was speckled like the top of a thimble. Then 
they flew away, and a few seconds afterwards the 
German felt the whole of the pain in his hand pass away 
also as it were through the opening^J made by the stings 
of the gnats. Working on this experiment the German 
inv||ited an oil, not gathered from gnats, in which case 
" one alight get certain undesirable poisons from certain 
gnats, but formed of chemicals according to prescription. 
A special instrument makes quite tiny little holes in 
the skin, and the oil is then painted on with a brush. 

•• Where there is any life,” say« the German, ••there may 
te hope that the Lebenswecker will restore health.” 
The process is painless, the pricking being scarcely even 
uncomfortable. 

;M!r. Wells, of Si^tborot^h,* has successfully treated 

^ 'f 

* to 12 Trioity Rpad I ^ould not rfecpTniuend any<^ tp , 
appqf: treatm^u for himself without the advice of Mr. 

- AddifionahKota#. 
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mmf th6u5an4s of with the Lehens4e<iH^, and^ 

has ’ cared a Arge number of different fllnessea atitS 
^seases which the M^lcal Profession are wont to call 
incurable. I have visited personally, and talked with 
many of his former ^patients, and they all say that thO 
cure has been wonderful They used to suffer frotn 
rheumatism, gout, consumption, epi,lepsy, headache^, 
bloOd-poisoning, or skin-disease, or some other ailment 
But the Lebensweeker seems to have effected a 
permanent cure. 

The skin is a mo$t important part of the body* 
When its pores are closed, then the waste-matter of the 
body cannot escape through the skin, and gathers in the. 
system, and poisons the blood. The Lebensweeker 
first of all makes little pores in the skin, pores through 
which the waste-matter may escape. The special oil 
gathers together towards this one part the poisons which 
otherwise would be all over the system. It is a well- 
established fact that, after the operation, thoroughly 
heilthy people feel no effects at all through the pricked 
holes, and there is no eruption. On the other hand, 
those who are unhealthy will find their skin covered with 
irritating pu-^tules where it has been pricked. A few 
days afterwards, the pustules form scales, and these 
scales fall off, and the skin becomes ordinary again* 
The body where the Lebensweeker has been applied — 
it can be applied in various parts of the body — is covered 
with cotton wadding, which generally becomes saturated 
wi£h matter. The only objectionable part of ^ the 
process is the itching, which of course is a good sigij, 
showing that the poison is coming out of the system,, or 
rather that it is gathering in some one place. FoUowi^ 
hy water-treatment^ the Lebensweeker is probably the 
quickest and rtiost powerful and safest physical cure 
which is known in modern times. » 

The Medical Profession will deny that such means 
can cure, or even help the cure of paralyses, consumption^ 
hip-disease, gout, rheufnatism, scrofula, etc. But it is not 
a question for medical opinion to d^ci& theoretically j 
the function Medial Profiession ibouid be not to 

deny faotSi but to investigate them and to|oUect statistics. 
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The objection which occui^ to every one is that it is a 
mistake to put poison into the system ; thaf it is the poison 
which produces the pustules. As to this latter statement, 
it is untrue, for with a healthy person the poison produce^ 
jio pustules. It is my belief that the swelling which 
comes from stings is caused more by the poison already 
, within us, which seeks this one spot, than by the poison 
; sent in by the gnat. The chemical manufacture of* the 
pojson prevents the chance of any virulent ptomaine 
being found in the oil. Perhaps the future use of snake 
poison is to be found in some such treatment. As yet 
no ?0Oe seems to have discovered the exact function of 
.snake-poison in nature. 

It is true that there are other treatments which are 
better than the Lebensweeker, in the sense of being 
more natural ; but to-day people are impatient and 
restless. Those who do not mind giving up fivt days 
to such a treatment, and it is to be noticed that one can 
do most of one*s ordinary work while the cotton wadd- 
ing is on, those people would grudge a fortnight or three 
weeks spent over the water-treatment alone : they 
would rather have a little extra itching on Saturday 
evening and Sunday morning, and get the cure over at 
once. If any one doubts this hurry, let him .seek the 
reason why so many expensive drugs and stimulants are 
sold and swilled td-day. It is partly the desire for 
something quick, and something that will not interfere 
with every-day life and business, 

Let me repeat, this is a cure tor the Medical Profession 
to examine and test rather than to condemn unseen and 
untried. Having gone through the treatment myself, 
and having fqlt much refreshed afterwards, and having 
talked with large numbers of people who have benefited 
by it immensely, I can speak with a littl^ authority ; 
but what Liwant the public to do is this— to examine 
the proportion of cures and failures. If we apply this 
test to the Medical Profession, we get the most interesting 
' results. Ha,d Mr. Wells not succeeded in more than 
50 per cent of his cures, he would have bCen working 
Wonders, for a large proportion of geop}p w^o came to 
him had beep gWetf up^^^^ after^ 
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I <^o say ^hat he has cured paralysi^ epilepsy^^^^ 
rheuma^e arthritis, ahd gbtit, hut he has chiedj so far 
as tests go, diseases which^ doctors have called by those 
names. I will not say tliat the patietits had those 
diseases, for, if any one says that there is a process by 
which they can be cured, the doctor immediately says 
that the case which you bring forward cannot really have 
been this, ** since this is incurable.” The doctor argues = 
in a circle and unfortunately he has the ear of the public. 
However, I do not doubt that Mr. Wells would be able , 
to give thousands of references, and if the Medical 
Profession does really wish to search for the truth in an 
open-minded way (I fear that a large section of* it does 
not)/ the Medical Profession can advertise for instances 
where the Lebenswecker has failed. Personally I 
should be glad to hear of instances where it has failed, 
after it has been properly tried. Among other conditions 
the instrument must be kept perfectly clean ; after each 
application there are at least six cleansing and sterilising 
processes. 

It must be remembered that most cases of cure by 
this process are not cures by faith : people have come 
in a practically hopeless condition, drugged almost to 
death by the doctors. They had had faith in drugs,, but 
the drugs failed to heal them, and destroyed their faith. 

The Medical Profession will, in spite of its own 
drugging system, in spite of its own vaccination-treat-^ 
ment, probably object that it is wrong to put poisons into 
the system ; that it is wrong and unnatural. Yes it is, 
but it is wrong and unnatural to have diseases like 
epilepsy and rheumatism. The Lebenswecker seems 
to me to be classed with the drug-treatment, as some- 
thing which will disappear when we know more about 
the ways of preventing ill-bealth. As it is now, rio 
doctor of my acquaintance would be confident of curing 
nine out of ten ordinary cases. I bjblieve that Mr. 
Wells is confident of curing nirie out of; |en of the ca^s 
which he has. He must be judged by; his results. If 
anyone wishe$ to get at the truth, let]|iim collet 
evidences, and try the system fairly, |i; 

'Let;' me here .anticipate .what I s|pU/say^to/||e 
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Profession in Chapter LVII, You members of 
this . Profession have utterly failed to cure certain 
diseaSstes. You let people die of these diseases by the" 
:dipu^nds, Mr. Wells has worked vast numbers ,of 
cures, and his means are not a secret. He tells them to 
anyone who asks him. His cures are quick, and 
attended with the smallest amount of discomfort or ex- 
pen^. I do not say that his is the best way. I think 
it is decidedly not. The ultimate future of healing rests 
witji; ihe mental healers, inasmuch as — where their 
method is successful — the means of cure are always 
cstf ried about within the person himself, by himself, for 
hitAsdf. There is no dependence, no expense. But, of all 
physical ways, I have never known a better than this, 
for it has worked most of its cures without faith. 

Personally I Tiave no desire to play any more tricks 
with myself. Life and health are far dearer to me than 
I can express. I have so much to do in writing and 
teaching, as well as in athletics, that I need all my 
energy; and yet I shall certainly have the Lebenswecker 
at least once a year. Some of the evils of city life — its 
fog and dirt — one cannot avoid. But, at a place like the 
Scarborough house one can get the complete rest, as well 
as the cleansing of the blood. 


Another apparatus which deserves a trial, and which 
must be judged by its results, is the Light-treatment by 
Mr. E. Barton- Wright, of 67B Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W. This treatment seems to be at the same 
time penetrating and pleasant, without tediousness and 
-without risk. The heat (red) or light (yellow) or 
chemical (blue) rays can be directed onto the whole or 
any part of the body at will. 

L^t this Chapter should be too bulky, we have 
spoken of the Tbermolume, and , other ingenious , 
inventidris of Dr. Babbitt, in Chapter XVI II. 

VTe have also spoken in others Chapters of the 
massage-rollers, of sheets and com^iresses, of apparatus 
for heat and magnetism, and of electric apparatus; and 
everyone knows also the Punch-b^l and tfee Sw^ish 
for develops ceWain pa*ts of 
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the hodv. Some of the Genman Natural Cui#,JB!&Ublish-« 
mente have special Apparatus for consUpatfhn etc t' 
may mention here the Ball-game Apparatus, which 
serves not only for health purposes, but also for 
practice at fbotball, cricket, etc. It would be easy to 
give a very long list of other helps to health. A few of 
them are noticed in “ The Training of the Body.” We 
might add also surgical knives, etc., but we shall rather 
suggest apparatus which shall make the surgical knife 
unnecessary. 

One of these is the Stomach-tube, a small portable and 
flexible tube which costs only a few shillings. It is not 
the same as the stomach-pump; it is not painful, 
nor appreciably unpleasant, even if the throat be 
sensitive. One drinks two or three glasses of hot 
water, then the tube is put down by some careful 
manipulator ; then one closes the mouth and breathes 
deeply, and the contents come up through the tube. 
The early morning is the best time. This tube has two 
main values. . ' 

First of all, it will serve to cure indigestion by 
removing the acids and indigestible materials. Fof 
example, it has helped to remove the skins of potatoes, 
which had been eaten several days before the tube was 
applied. Many people in the early morning have a 
stomach unfit for receiving foods ; the Stomach-tube will 
wash it and fit it for foods. It is well-known that the 
stomach is the seat of many disorders. 

Besides this, the Stomach-tube will teach people what 
they do not digest, and therefore what they should avoid. 
It will serve as a proof and a warning. I came across a 
ease, recently, where a lady had l^n erring in diet 
for many years of her life. No doctor had ever detected 
any error. Had she used the Stomach-tube she would 
have seen that there was something wrong. As it was, 
she had no idea that there was. 

The Stomach-tube adds no drugs to the systenf. 
There is nothing to be got rid of. The process is qufefc, 
being over in a little more than a minute :,i and the 
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Msult is a good healthy appetite. People have no 
idea that the feeling of hunger is possible even whilfc the 
stomach is quite full. Not long ago, at a Hydro in the 
North of Emgland, a lady was going to eat a large 
Suppbr at nine, though she had finished her dinner at 
seven. The doctor of the Establishment told her that 
she could not possibly be ready for food yet. She 
^aid that her stomach was empty. By means of the 
Stoniach-tube he proved to her what he could not easily 
have proved otherwise, viz. that her stomach was quite 
fulL He sent her off to bed without supper, and she 
slept better than she had done for years before. 

The Stomach-tube cleans from above. Dry foods, such 
as stale bread and biscuits, will do something in the 
same dire<i:tion. They will absorb unhealthy acids. Hot 
water drinking can help in the direction of removing these, 
in which case the Stomach-tube may be useful. Others 
prefer the use of the flushing-tube or Enema from below. 

While baths etc. may cleanse the outside skin, and 
may affect other parts of the system also, and while the 
drinking of water (followed or not followed by the use 
of the Stomach-tube) may cleanse the stomach, the 
Enema serves to cleanse the Colon and bowels: 

As to the exact amount of water to be used (whether 
one pint or a whole jug-full), the exact temperature 
(whether veiy hot, rather hot, tepid, or cold), and the 
ingredients (oil, or soap, or salt), I do not venture to say 
anything here. I know that the trial had better not 
begin with large quantities of water (it is very easy to 
make a gradual increase) ; I know that very hot water 
does not seem to agree with all alike ; but beyond this 
the individual who tries the cure must proceed cautiously. 

Mr. Wilson's method is given here for what it is worth. 

I am bound to say that, when I tried it, it did not suit 
mC' at all well. I condense intcT a few paragraphs his 
remarks on p. 73 foil of his useful little book called “ The 
New Hygiene” 

**To flush the Colon is not the same as to take an ordinary 
Enem^, i.e. to inject about a pint of water into the lower part of 
the Colon aiid then to discharge it immediately. It is true that 
this take away the faeces from the outlet of the Colon \ l>*it : 
the flushing cleanses the whole of the Coloiii the water goes far; up , 
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and tlirougiirout the Colon, and it is retained for some before i 
it is discharged. The flushing should take place late at night or 
early in morning. 

“ Lie on your right side, with your left arm behind your backhand 
your ri^ht breast low down on the door or coud). Let 'the air out 
of the injector, Tub a little oil (or cuticura ointment) at the end of , 
the nozzle, and then put the nozzle into the rectum. The mter 
may be warm, or, at any rate for most people in the winter, quite 
; hot, perhaps with a little saltj or else with some very pure imp. 
eo. Vinolia soaCp, dissolved m it. The water should dow m 
islowly, ^ . 

“ At first you may desire to discharge the water immediately. If 
so, then stop the flow and resist the desire ; it will probably pass 
away in a few minutes ; if not, then discharge the water, and in a few 
minutes begin the flushing again. 

“ A quart, or even a pint, may be enough to begin with ; the 
quantity may be increased later on, up to two or even four quarts. 

“After the injection, lie still, while you gently knead and rub the 
abdomen. Then get up and discharge the contents of the Colon, a 
little at a time. In case of any difficulty, again knead and rub the 
abdomen.” 

Dr. Densmore’s instructions are simpler. He says : — 

“ Let the patient lie on the back, preferably with the hips raised 
higher than the head, and inject two, or three, or, if possible, four 
quarts of warm water into the bowels. Let every effort be usfid to 
retain this water as long as possible ; when it passes it will usually 
carry with it an amount of fecal matter.” 

Hero, as elsewhere, the only verdict can be thatoof 
personal experience after a fair trial of several methods. 

Distilled water should certainly be used. ^ 

Before the practice be adopted, however, it is as well 
to weigh the pros and cons. I should sooner rely on 
the Enema than on irritating pills. But it seem^ a 
mistake to have to rely on any such artificial means; 
and the Enema is decidedly this. If a man cannot get 
his d^ily motion without the Enema, after, let us say,!a 
few months of use, then he may consider it better to try 
^ something else, as Exercise (Chapter XL) and Selfc 
Massage (Chapter XXIV) ; or, better still, to soek 
deeper for the cause of the constipatiod itself, e.g. 
Chapter XL) tne Flesh-foods, tea, concentrated foodi 
^starch, etc. , ' ' ' ^ 

such cutest}^.' as ;tJie Enema' ^||ave 
danger, if they be r^arded as any tiding more than 
restorers of balance and har^ny : via;, that 
they encourage people not to look for r^l causes, but, to 
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W contdit with removing symptoms. -Yet 'speaking 
g^iei^ly of the two evils, habitual use of pills, .an4 
halMtual use of the Enema, I should consider tlf|e latter, 
the jess objectionable. 

I 

/ Afl'othef help to health Will be the surroundings, the 
' enUmnment. For repose we need a private place, where^ 
nothing will disturb us. This habit of repose must b^ 
acquired under special conditions. On the other hand, 
for developing certain qualities, such as courage and 
purityi publicity may be the best help. 

, One would like to say a great deal about the effect 
v#io|US odours. The science is as yet scarcely even in 
its-infancy, but already the results show us that there is 
much to be done in this direction. A few quotations 
about these results will serve to finish this Chapter. Of 
course odours appeal to the senses and emotions, and 
not to the reason. In this way they are to be compared 
with music. But experiments have shown that both 
odours ^nd music can affect the whole body very 
considerably, Violets,, for example, are said to have a , 
good effect by their smell. On the other hand a pungent 
smell may have an irritating effect. 

“ Perfumery and pcayer were two of the three enjoy- 
ments which Mohammed valued above all earthly bless- 
ings. ..Why should we doubt that the* approvals, as 
Well/as the protests, of these nerves pf ours have a 
^ro^tive pr curative purpose ?” The writer* then goes 
on to instance the very attractive smell of pine 
fpirests “ wliich have made the Sanitariums of the’ 
Southern American) pine-woods popular bealth-relorts. 
French physicians haye sent patient^ to the Isles Hy^res, 
where , th6 air is saturated with the odour of flpwpr- 
plantations. Such an odour m^y' surfeit ^nsitivc 
patipptSj. but it probably affects the microbes pf their ^ 
ailments in a more d«:ided manper, just ia^ the germs 
of maHgnatit catarrh ^ Wiled frosts which 

the cbmf^ ,';V, '''j 

[ a 'l^ukr ,abo^- sophds iasi 

. ' . Cultuii'^ (Maric^-rgoo);': 
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well BS about odours* instead of %these iittsponsiWb 
statenaents which appear in nbt a few periodicals These 
papers repeat again and a^ain certain ridiculous fallacies 
Only the other day I read in one paper an example of 
this re-hashing* of stale old muck, that meat was too 
nourishing, that vegetables were not nourishing at all, 
that we must eat either meat or vegetables, and^hat 
therefore we were in a dilemna. The man seemed to be 
ignorant of milk and its products, an^ of nuts, and of 
eggs, and of certain fruits like the banana and fig and 
date. We do need more strict Science in these peri- 
odicals, There is some science in them already, but it 
is so mixed with sensationalism and error that the 
whole is unreliable. The daily papers are the great 
educators of the present and of the future ; and we could 
wish that competent articles, expressed in clear language 
for the public, were written on music and on odours etc., 
with simple instances which everybody could understand. 
They would be of inestimable service, and surely they 
are of far greater importance than three quarters of the 
inane drivel about such things as ladies^ dresses I ' 


Additional Note to Chapter XX, Page 158.* 

After writing this Chapter, I examined, as far as 
was able, the chains of Messrs. Pulvermacher (of 
Regent Street, W.) Though I must own I was strbngfy 
prejudiced against cdl chains and belts, these seem to ttic 
to differ from every other apparatus, if only because 
the^ really have the electric current, which is more than 
can be said for the belts that were sp mercilessly ex- 
posed §ome years ago. I found that the current, evep 
after it had been passed through two hhman bodies, bad 
the effect of releasing the oxygen in watpr. This must in 
itself surely be good for the system-— ^is releasing of 
the oxygen. Theoretically one would sa^ that such a 
current would improve the general circ^tion and break 
pp cloggings in the systeiiL The emtmt BppdBxs to he 
{penetrating as well as continuous and&entle That i$^ ' 
why these chains differ from electric pocks: th«^ kt4 
A Belies ’ 



more nearly to tiature. I proved the existence of the 
‘current by tests, but could not feel it at work. The 
chains can be applied locally to remove nervous ex- 
haustion, constipation, indigestion, heart-troubles, lung- 
troubles, kidney-troubles, bruises, and -cramps, — all of 
M^hkrh seem to be partly due to congestion. The chains 
are convenient, portable, and inconspicuous, which can- 
not be said of an ordinary electric battery. They 
necessitate no change in the daily life. So far as I can 
* see from the testimonials, they fulfil an important con- 
dition in treatment, that after a time they become un-, 
necessary. The cure is neither coarse nor painful, and 
from one theoretical point of view is preferable to mag- 
netism. Many scientists deny that a magnet is of much 
use as a cure unless there be movement as well. How- 
ever, as the Manager himself said to me, the apparatus is 
to life recommended mainly as worth trying. Electricity 
(Mainly cures many complaints: the Pulvermacher 
apparatus certainly produces electricity in a gentle and 
natural form. Whatever such electricity will cure, it 
seems likely that the chain will cure. Like other helps 
to health it must be tried before it be condemned. No 
one could guarantee it as a certain remedy for every- 
thing ; in fact the proprietors are inclined to offer a fair 
trial on condition that the chain be bought if it prove 
useful. I like that system. Why cannot it be applied, 
as a general principle, to the payment of the Medical 
Profession ? 1 cannot give statistics of numbers of cures 
and failures. So much, also, depends on the imagination 
of the patient. But, where the ‘*no cure, no pay’' 
method prevails, there is at least a primd facie chance of* 
cure, even if it be mainly by the imagination — which, 
after all, is about the best of methods I 
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The Mental Basis 

PURE, ACTIVE, AND STRONG THOUGHT 
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In the ibllowki^ pai^esit be necessary to speak of certain ; 
helps to health ^hich are associated with the naihes of “ Christian 
Science*’ and Mental Science.** Toavoid any misunderstanding, 

1 shall avoid the use of these terms altogether, although I a^e to 
some-extent with a main contention of these Sciences,” vw, that 
^ we. are already perfectly healthy within ourselves. But when they 
imply that this perfect health is already present (in the or<hnary 
sense of the word present, viz. present to our senses and feelings) 
throughout us, then I disagree. While believing that it is within 
our power, if we intelligently use (each his own) physical as well as 
(each his own) mental helps, to make this perfect health (already . 
within us) appear more ana 'more really and clearly throughout us, 
and radiate more and miore really and clearly from us, I cannot » 
believe, with most of these “ Scientists,” that any reasonable physi- 
cal help is tb^be rejected. ‘‘Deep breathing,” says one of the 
leader!^ “is useless. Only ennobling thoughts are useful to 
deyidop. .deep breathing.” Why not both deep breathing and 
ennobling thoughts ? Why not both a sweet voice and a sweet 
mind? 

In insisting on the power of Self suggestion these “ Scientists ” 
have done yeoman service. But in so far as they insist on one 
fixed kind of Self-suggestion only, or on one set formula of words, and 
in so far as they set physical helps in the secodd rank (for most of 
us on our present plane of evolution), I am not with them, t 
strongly advise the trial of Self-suggestion by every one yoUhg or 
^14, rich or poor ; but I insist on the trial of some physical ^vonues 
as well, and I cannot say beforehand which particular branch of 
Self-suggestion (Chapter XXXVI) will be best for any giveh indi- 
vidual. . . ’ 

In a word, I’ regard “Christian Science** and “Mental Science,** 
as they are usually^ understood^ to be unscientific and, exaggerated 
statements. Of one really important law, nay one essential law. But 
mixed upwif^ ,th6se statements Is a mass of unnecessary dogma, 
as there is no personal God. How can we teH ? As I have 
said elsewhere, there is nothing against the theory that, as all the 
cells of our bodies, our cell-minds, are to our personal minds^ so all 
our minds are to some (personal) God, even if that God be not a 
person in just the same sense in which we are pirsons. ^di 
dehials of this God gain nothing and lose much. These 
♦^Sciences** need to be boiled down and to have their truth-essence 
extracted, Tliis is #hat I have tried to do ; to ^tract the truth- 
essence, and to set it among other truth-essences, to set it as one 
help to health, or ^ 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE mental BASIS: GOOD THOUGHT 

“ When one lias grasped the idek that by creative laws mind is 
dominant in all things over the body, the minutest changes of 
which are in reality organic manifestations or showings forth of 
mental conditions, many things before incomprehensible become 
clear. From the standpoint of this truth we see how emotions 
(which are produced by thought) determine the most rapid changes 
in the secretions of the body ; how fright turns the hair grey; nattf 
terror poisons the mother^s milk; how great mental excitement or 
the slow torture of mental anxiety write their baneful elTects upon 
the tissues of the brain ; how the images made upon the mother’s 
brain are tx^nsferred and photographed upon the body of the un- 
born child? how epidemics are spread by the contagion of fear 
and the transference of thought, the thing feared in the mind being 
reproduced in the physical system.’^ — Dr, Holcombe, 

“ Fear paralyses healthy action ; worry corrodes and pulls down 
the organism, and may finally tear it to pieces. Anger, jealousy, 
malice, continual fault-finding, each has its own peculiar corroding, 
weakening, tearing-down effects.”— Waldo Trine, 

"You are hurt by something that is said to you. You , 
have been enjoying your dinner till this moment, but 
after this moment you lose much of your enjoyment an^ 
appetite and after the meal much of your power of cliges- 
tion. . . Or a sudden emergency arises. You stand 
.trembling, ft is the thought that makes you stand 
'^trembling. . . Fear and worry close thexhannds of die 
that the life-forces flow slowly and duggishjy^^ 
Hope aiid tranquillity open the channds^f wdy, ^ 
that ttie life-forces go bounding through S in such a way 
ilhat di^sase can rarely get a fbotfeold.’*'.^ # . ; , 

wit^ without ; cause, elfe<^i All is frdin C 
^thm outwards. The unseen things are^«fs ; the seen 
^ ^ Thoughts are causes ; ^ugfats are tho 

we buitd. By thoug||s weare con-^ 
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side of life, conditions akin to tbe^tJOnditions <?€ 0m 
thoughts. Like attracts like ; like builds Hkei 
People ruled by the mood of gloom attract tothem^lves, 
build for themselves, things of gloom. We both build 
from within and attract from without Like producses 
like. Hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, revenge — all have 
children.” 

The author of “In Tune with the Infinite” is never 
tired of repeating this type of absolute assertion. And 
there are ever-increasing numbers of people who preach 
to us to " take care of the mind, and the body will take 
of itself.” They constantly assert this. But why not 
take care of the body also ? And is it easy to take care 
of the mind, unless the body has already become more or 
less healthy ? Surely when Emily Dickinson said, “ Do 
not try to be saved, but let redemption find you, as it 
certainly will,” she omitted to add that it certainly will 
find you more quickly if you consciously and ddiberatdy 
walk in the avenues to which it will eventually lead you* 
Is there any real sin or mistake in saving time thus ? 

Few of these sufficiently insist on the slowness of the 
task of undoing old physical states. They forget that 
thousands of “actions,” form a tendency, a tendency 
forms thousands of “ actions.” We can reform (re-form) 
the individual “actions” as well as the general tend- 
ency — do right things as well as have the right point of 
view, 

I have a small library pf books which take it for 
granted that there is infinite justice * and that every 
physical sign (e.g. skin-disease) is the result of mental 
acts or states. The writers practically never deign to 
tell us how it is that a baby may be bom with skin* 
disease. The theoxy of Reincarnation (or of many 
lives of one self in and through successive bodies) doe^ 
account for this. But these books seldom trouble to note 
the difficulty of explaining the common facts of life^ 
otherwise. Surely they ought to recognise that, what^ 
ever the oHgin (it is often hidden from our ey^, perhaps 
,,away back jn the past)^ the f resent state is physum* 
Just so^ soon p.thcy dp realise this--^hal: many of the 
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pns^ states, of peoptei^rs physical— tliey wilf^ them-t 
salves on a s^nd basis, and will be led to the conclusion 
that part of the present cure may be physical also, tibtat 
an intelligent search for, and trial of, the best physical 
means is not to be ignored, even while all possible mental 
helps are cattfully brought to bear. This ought we to 
do, and not leave the other undone. 

For let it not be thought for a moment that I would 
lose the “ spiritual sigiiificance.” Even from the poin^t 
of view of mere physical health and physical happiness, 
it is a great mistake to put off the spiritual life till after 
death. For “we are spiritual beings, dwelling in a 
spiritual world,” now and liere, at least potentially. 

We shall see later on that all disease is one, that it 
has one origin, viz. ignorance, which leads to mistakes. 
Therefore we may put down every mistake and every 
disease to a mental origin. Let us take, for example, 
some “Vegetarians” and their failures when they feed on 
badly cooked potatoes and greens and other comparatively 
unnourishing foods. Such foods may give weak blood* 
because they do not contain enough of Proteid and of 
certain “ Salts”; and perhaps impure blood because they 
produce fermentation ; and slow blood because they pro- 
duce fat Ignorance is at the root of the mistake, and 
hence of the failure, and therefore the mind is at the 
root of ail. On the other hand, the mind may find out 
the more correct diet, and this may in turn produce 
better health, physical, intellectual, and moral. In pro- 
portion as there is less ignorancet and more knowl^ge 
and intelligence, there are fewer mistakes. This h th<! 
most obvious aspect of the Mental or Physical Basis^ 
intelligence and intelligent use. 

We may therefore treat intelligence and open-minded- 
ness first When we are considering tllB mentaj basis 
of health, Intelligence must find out wirs and mean$|. 
both physical ways and mental ways, j^rhaps it may 
find then^ out and use them at first #parately* thm 
.Alternately, then hand in hand. Jesus binf^f, as Kudksieit 
j$ays, resorted to nfiaterial helps, as wh% he raised 
to heaven, or, in the case of the Mp4 wh^ 
M spat ott the grotind and made clay 
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tht eyes of the blind man with the clayv aidd 
said unto him, “ Go wash in the Pool of Sildam**' " The 
Chfistian Scientist,” says Hudson, “ would doubtless say 
that the clay and the subsequent washing in the pool of 
Siloam did no good, except as they acted through the 
mind* This may be true, but in any case it teaches a 
valuable lesson, which it would be well for all classes 
of mental hearers to remember. If the clay had a cura^ 
tivfe effect, this shows that Jesus did not disdain to 
employ material remedies to help his healing power. 
If it had no curative effect, this shows that he did not 
disdain fo employ any legitimate means at hand to 
confirm and increase the faith of the patient” And 
similarly, when Jesus had raised Jairus’ daughter, he 
commanded that something should be given her to eat. 

He meant others to heal as he himself healed, but he 
foresaw the time when this would be done with a know- 
ledge of the processes and of the reasons for them. He 
told his disciples clearly that they should do whatever 
he did, and even more ^an that. 

But, after we have fo^d out the ways and means by 
intelligence and by research, we need the will to use 
these means. Research will lead to knowledge, but we 
peed the will to use the knowledge. To know, and then 
to will, until to will becomes easy, that is a sounder 
mental basis of healing and health than merely to know. 

We therefore need fresh research and knowledge, so 
that we may find out how to will ; for there must be 
some scientific way of willing, and (see Chapter XXXV.) 
of learning how to will ; some way far more difficult, 
and yet in a sen^e far more easy than the haphas&ard 
way which alone most of us use at present 

Imagination, including the power of forming pictures 
in the mind's eve, and the power of Self-Suggestion^ 
will be among the chief helps ; and we shall deal witn' 
them specially in Chapter XXXVI. A few remarks 
must be made here in anticipation. Professor Elmer 
Gates, in the “ American Medical Times” for Decembaf', 
*1897, has shown how enjoyment and sorrow affect the 
and eveiy single part of the body in Utterly 
dh&rent ways* . We know how a person who gets n 
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telegrtim, to say that some .one is dead, imfeediately 
becomes affected all over his body. His appetite may 
go he may become physically sick. Now the telegram 
not' contain any truth at alU All that is necessary 
^ tha.^ tfe person should believe the telegram to be true? 
lind this fact; that a thing which One believes to 
lias the same result as a thing which is actually triiei 
throws light on the power possessed by Suggestion as 
well as by other branches of “ imagination.” 

. We have at least two minds ; one is the obviops, out*' 
side, conscious, objective rhind, the ordinary mind with 
which so-called Psychology deals. The other is the in- 
side or sub-conscious (and super-conscious) or subjective 
mind. This sub-conscious mind, as we shall call it, obeys 
^ Suggestions, e.g. spoken words, whether these words be 
formed by the ordinary mind or by some other person. 
While this sub-conscious mind obeys words or ideas 
under certain conditions, in its turn it commands and 
controls the functions of the body, and the sensations 
and the general state of the bo(.l\*. It follows therefore 
that the ordinary mind can command the sub-conscious 
^ mind, under certain conditions^ and hence can corhmand 
the functions of the body, such as digestion. This ’ is 
especially the case when the body (Chapter XXVI I L) 
is passive during sleep or during muscular relaxing. 

Whence does it get this power? We cannot answer 
tJie question here ; it is sufficient to notice that the sub- 
conscious mind has a memory which never fails. |t 
knows far more about the body, about its workings and 
its conditions, Ilian the ordinary mind does. And tlhe 
use of this sub-conscious mind has great advantages, even: 
■ff it has a great danger. Many of those who have let 
Ithis sub-conscious mind get the upper hand, have become 
lunatics. Certain of the “spiritualists" are excfellent 
examples of people ruled by their sub^nscibus mind 
to tiie afmost utter overthrowing of lifewalafice/ y ' 

A few quotations from Hudson’s “Psychic Pheno- 
mena,” and Trine’s “In,. Tune” will i^afce clear the 
character of. this sub-conscious mind, th^gh they seem 
• to make no distinction between the sul^onscious and 
iuper-ocmscious minds, 



posisessed of two xninds^.one of which c^l tho ■ 
:ot^«dtive ao4tli& other the siAjedtive. llie subjective is constantly 
'ahiehable to cptxtrol by the power of suggestion. The subjective 
has ^Ibsolute control of the functions, conditions, and sensations of 
' the body.”-— • . 

, 2. ^‘There is the soul-life, direct from God. This it is that relates 
■ us to the Infinite. There is also the physical life. This it is that 
relates us to the universe about us. The thought-life connects the i 
^e with the other : it is this life that plays between the two.” — Trine,: 

Xhe thought-life, to which* he alludes, with most of u$ 
seeiiis to be the same as the conscious life and the life 
of; die conscious mind. This conscious mind cannot be 
altogether separated, on the one hand from the super- 
conscious mind (or spirit-mind) which derives most of 
its power from the Infinite Spirit, and, on the other hand, 
from the sub-conscious mind, which derives part of its 
po^r from the body, and which controls the body 
somewhat as an electrician controls his dynamo and his 
, dectric plant. The conscious mind has the clear duty 
of giving to the sub-conscious mind such intelligent 
orders as the super-conscious mind shall sanction; 

3. “The patient is not called upon to tax his own credulity by 
any assertion that is not a demonstrable scientific truth, he is not 
called upon to deny the existence of matter, nor to deny the reality 
of ihe disease which affects him. Nor is he called upon to deny the 
evidence of his senses. He is called upon chiefly to make sugges- 
tions to his sub-conscious mind under the proper conditions. For 
example, he may suggest to it that a headache is about to cease. 
He repeats this, then he repeats that it is already ceasing, and 
finally that it has ceased.” 

Hudson points out how faith, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is not essential Jesus, in one of his cures, 
dealt with a patient who had no faith. He was only will- 
ing to be passive^ to say that he believed, knowing alj the 
time that he did not really believe. For Jesus this was 
sufficient And tj^is fact gets over one ^reat objectiopi 
to Self-suggestion, that it requires faith in a statement 
which one does ^ot believe. Little is absolutely essential^: 
save a statement of faith made emphatically while the 
hqdy is not active nor the muscles Indeedi 

Hudson says that as every fptce in nature follows ther 
line of least resistance, and as'an instinct of self-preser- C 
vation is the strongest instinct of our nature, it follows 
tMt H is rqueh easier to cure diseases by mental processes 


always understatid the ways ajpid means of working.^ 
Jesus himself never performed any of his wonderful 
"works outside the laws which hg proclaimed* We hear 
that there were certain neighbourhoods in wh|ch he 
could not do any of his works because there was so 
much unbelief; so much contra-sugg&tion, as it is called* 

Suggestion lies at the root of much — though not of 
nearly all — that is called miraculous in Religion and in 
"Mental Science” and "Christian Science.” For ex- 
ample, the "Mental Scientist” states, “I am healthy* 
The Infinite Spirit of Life within us cannot possibly be 
unhealthy. This is our real, and true, and only self ; 
this is healthy ; this is our master, and it must make the 
rest of us healthy also.” But these schools err in neglect- 
ing physical means. They have not read their New 
Testament carefully enough to see that Jesus himself 
could not afford to neglect physical means, even in his 
own person. For, example, he fasted, and rested, and 
walked in the early morning. 

Even the repetition of certain words by the ordinary 
mind are, in one sense, a physical means, even if they 
* lead to mental conviction. Besides this physical help, 
we need calm muscular respose, and a confident tone of 
" voice. Perhaps some of us may even need a Suggestion 
to be made at first by a trusted person ; for such Sugges- 
tions may be more powerful. But they must always be 
repeated afterwards by the persons themselves to them- 
selves. 


ttxt 


than k is to citeate them ;”^for l|ie diitsirefor he^Sh is a 
constant Self-suggestion, as it were. , Only we must . 


' Among the merits of " imagination ” and Self-sugges- 
tion in healing are, first of all, that they are a bmnch of 
the self-help methods. As Hudson says, "the power 
of self-help is the most important part m^tal thera- 
peutics. Without it the science is of comparatively little 
value or benefit to mankind. With it comes the powdf 
to resist disease, to prevent sickness as w<^ as to cure it** 
Wt may add that with it cpmes not only self*heaHng, 
but also self-control. ^ 

^ This science of "imagination” and 
$1dll unknown to the great majority of 


^suggestion is 
fleinEngland^ 



Jtvemes to Bee^. 

SO that they have no id^^ of the vast multitude of cures 
Bs compared with the failures. They are apt to hear of 
the failures only. Speaking of ** Christian Science” 
alone, Hudson writes : “ There are two facts connected 
with jhis. system which stand out in bold relief. One is 
that it numbers its successes by the hundred thousand, 
and the other is that the cures efected by its practitioners 
are of daily occurrence, and of the most marvellous char- 
acter.” Hudson points out that there is in “ Christian 
Science” much that is misleading, which makes it all 
the more wonderful that the proportion of cures as 
compared with the failures (in spite of the fact that f^w 
people try ** Christian Science ” except as a last resort) 
has been so enormous. 

Another merit is that (see above) it gives the person . 
the power of helping others. 

We cannot yet say what is the exact connection 
between cure by “ imagination ” and by Suggestion and 
Self-suggestion, and the cure by sheer will-power. Jesus 
sometimes seems to have used this last means, though 
for most of us it must be a far more difficult method 
than the use of words repeated again and again. 

As yet we do not include any of these methods of 
cure and of self-control in our ordinary education. We 
let our imaginings and emotions carry us in all sorts of 
directions, regardless of their effect upon the blood. We 
forget that the emotions can be directed largely by words 
and pictures' etc. ; we forget that the emotions in their 
turn can direct our physical conditions. A good instance 
is given by Mrs. Wilmans in a small pamphlet called 
“ Self-Treatment” She suggests that the patient should 
get into a state of physical repose. This is easier said 
done (see Chapter XXVHL)* Then the patient iepeats 
certain ennobling Wprds to himself, and there follows a 
deeper and more healthy breathing (Chapter XXII.) ; 
apparently the word|s have aroused an emotion of happi- 
ness and self-confid^ce, and this in its turn lias set 
a powerful physieai influence which must affect .the 
’•whefe-body* 

it st^rt, at'.l^th 'etids*' Either phystial-^ 

alone may l«d, through 
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f;m*d0ns kAofl^edge and voluhlafy use, to complete, 
' p^lth ; but it fe better to despi® nekher means. It fe( 
better that the body should bring mo mind up to jS . 
^O^ain plane ; then the ihind will bring the body up to 
a higher plane, occasionally going back to fetch 
stragglers of the body, so that th(S! whole body may 
mount up together. 

- There is an infinite amount of truth that we have 
still to learn about the mental basis, and about ite 
different departments. Many find that the grditest 
help is to satisfy their logic and reason by some theoiy. 
Perhaps they hold that the body is not dead matter but 
undeveloped mind ; that the developed mind should 
bring the undeveloped mind up to its own level, making 
the body vital and positive. That man or that woman 
will be healthiest and happiest and live longest, who 
knows most about the physical bases of health, and acts 
up to the knowledge, and who also knows most about 
the mental hasps of health, especially the healthy S^If 
within, and who claims health as a right, as an inalien- 
able possession, though perhaps not as yet realising 
Himself, as he might not realise or see the bright picture 
thrown on a sheet by a magic lantern in the day-time. 
The bright picture is there, none the less ; it is there for 
the individual who has knowledge, and the will to use it, 
and to persist in using it. 

■ Whether any reader believes in the physical basis 
alone or in the mental b2isis alone makes mo difference! 
Anyhow, he should not hold that disease or even dis- , 
comfort is necessary, except to teach us to be free , from 
it ; except to keep on jogging and jogging us, and saying 
to hs, “There is something wrong somewhere, search 
^ries^y, be a scout, find the mistake, captdre it, and 
send it away.” 

We may learn much by knowledge db^ained second- 
hand, of at least we may appear to dpi. so : thus sonw 
readers may learn a little 'from a boo^ like this; 
the truths really belong td the reader Ijilready, even if 
diis bet way dis-coveringthera, and H' showing ditete 
fc^. Others will refuse to^lparn throi^ this, and will 
have te leaw through rignbrj^tice, w^ch will causd 



mistakes and disease' and discomfort so 
jpTChtuatty to lead to a search for better ways. 

Civilisation has gone' in the direction of the inCrhase 
3of niind an^ inental power. The mental basis will in 
''ihe future be more and more important than the physical 
;|^is. ^ At first all people, or most people, did what was 
fright unconsciously and naturally. Then many, not' 

^ kdapti^ themselves to new conditions, did what was 
wrong: unconsciously and “ naturally.’’ A few, adapting 
themselves to the new conditions, did what was right 
Unconsciously and naturally. Then a few did what was 
right consciously and intelligently. These told others 
what to do, and why to do it. And now more and more 
people every year will do what is right consciously and 
intelligently and perhaps with effort. In time, after con- 
stant practice, the effort will disappear, and they will 
again do what is right sub-consciously and half- 
automatically. They will then be on a higher plane, and 
bn this higher plane they will again make mistakes, and , 
these mistakes will teach them more and more, and so 
they will ever move upwards. Life will become more 
and more intelligent we shall have and give the reasons 
for things, and hence will do things rightly ^agam and 
again, because we know the right way, until to do right 
becomes a second nature. 

The leading truth of the future will be that in the real 
Self, which is connected with God, we are already healthy. 
The best men of the future will trust to this truth, and 
some of them will meanwhile eagerly seek all means to 
show forth this truth ; others of them, however, luull 
wait ; they will not search and scout and seek ; they will 
quietly stay till the means towards health be found and 
be attracted towards them. This (the waiting way, the 
expectant way) is given as the sole way towards health by 
the author of “ In Tune with the Infinite.’’ It is as well 
that certain half-truths should be exaggemted, but this 
writer has certainly under-estimated the importan|ce of 
the ^search for physical means. He talks top much about 
; the in the sense of the imagination ! |be^ t^ 

! mind in the sense of tte 1ntel% 
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Historic is g^od for those ^hom it interest^ But so- 
much of it is up in the bright clouds that it fails to inter^t 
%|ttd attract the masses. , 

; "To interest and attract the misses we must stajt froj^ 
that which they understand, especially matetial a^ : 
physical things, even while (see Chapter XLV.) -wi'e als|^ 
point out the spiritual meanings of these material anS|i! 
physical things-r— for example, the spiritual purifying and 
' invigoration which the physical bathing can suggest 




CHAPTER XXXII 


INTEREST AND ATTRACTION 

At th^ end of the old century, and the beginning of the 
new, have had a rush of educational theories. No 
law of theoretical education is ranked so high as the law 
of inpbrest Let there be repetition and drill until the 
essential foundations are laid, but at the start let there 
be interest — interest for the learner. Without it, all 
mental work is of little worth. And the same holds good 
throughout life. There must be interest for the indi- 
vidual ; there must be attraction, if really good work is 
to follow. 

Let us take an example from theology. Popular 
Theology sets before men a heaven of golden and 
jewelled streets, where souls shall sing and prais6 God 
for ever and ever. Popular Theology insists that this 
earth is miseiy compared with the heaven hereafter. It 
insists that the righteous will go to this heaven, and not 
to any other, at some time after death. And yet most 
of those who quite willingly admit that there is such a 
heaven, and that they are among the righteous, are in 
their heart of hearts reluctant to die. Why is this ? 
Possibly they do not really in their heart of hearts believe 
that there certainly is such a heaven, or that they 
certainly are among the righteous. But, apart from this, 
a fresh cause for their reluctance to die might well be 
that such a heaven has not enough interest for them. I 
dp not wish to be profane ; I merely wish to point out 
that there must be interest The reader will perhaps 
apk wihat would be my most interesting heaven. With- 
out one single mom^?fit of doubt I answer This world 
here and now, just as itis ; I want no better, long 
I have a body suited for this world.” If I to 
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forward to some future heaven, then, in order t^ interest 
: and attract me, it must be some heaven remarkably like 
tihis present world , F 

- We do not make ehough of interest Even sufferirig 
^rves to give us interest in health ; for it is in^estin^, 
Gto to a boarding-house, and ask the tabbies if it is not 
Few people would talce care about their healtb if 
suffering did not interest them. 

The variety of “ Interests” is illustrated (in many rd- 
spects, I think, not at all well) in the following verses 
What is the real good ? ” 

‘ I asked in a musing mood. 

“ Order, said the law court ; 

“ Knowledge,” said the school; 

“Truth,” said the wise man ; 

“ Pleasure,” said the fool ; 

“ Love,” said the maiden ; 

“ Beauty,” said the page ; 

“ Freedom,” said the dreamer ; 

“ Home,” said the sage ; 

“ Fame,” said the soldier ; ■ 

“ Equity,” the seer. 

Spake my heart full sadly : 

* “ The answer is not here.” 

These verses give us the key-note: each has his own 
interesting starting-point in his own particular pursuit^ll 
and surroundings. Each should begin with his 
interests, and make them the first basis for research 
Beginning with them, he can proceed to other subjects as ! 
well. But he must start with Aw 

We need interest in every thing in life, in every thpg. 
that We do. We must not regard any thing 
portant If I die, then I want to come back tere, an4|: 
lose nothing that I have gained here. I might hot get? it ] 
back at once,* but I should soon be further ahead in every 1 
department of life than I was when I bfi^an this present/ 
life of mine. It is partly this, this belief that I shall liW 
htoe or elsewhere for centuries to come-Hl^ver progressing 
as I hope or know — it is* this belief ttet gives me 
main interest in h^lth, as well as physical and 
intelletituai and spiritu^ life^and grow®. Whatever 

and now* wha^ver I do l^re stxi4 now to\ 


Amms to ffeaitk 

linprove myself in any way, be it by diet, or physica 
activity, or muscular repose, or belief in the power of a 
b^thier and higher Self, the real Self— the more and 
more real Self, the more I recognise it ; whatever I do in 
diiection, shall endure. Its interest is not for the 
twenty, thirty, or even fifty years only; its 
intere^ is for future centuries as well, whether there be 
a brea^ anywhere, or whether there be no breajk at all. 

, When Napo said that he was Charlemange, what did 
he mean? When Jesus said that John the Baptist was 
Elijah, what did he mean ? He was not wont to speak 
idly or thoughtlessly; did he not mean what he said? 
TtSi question of Re-incarnation (or many successive 
lives in this world) cannot be discussed here. It must 
be reserved for another book. Suffice it to say that we 
surely ought always to act as if this theory were true ; 
as we make ourselves and our surroundings now, so our- 
selves and our surroundings will be in the future life as 
well as in this. This gives us a motive for carefulness. 

' Even the effects in this life alone are almost important 
enough, or, indeed, the effects in one single department 
of this life, viz. in the department of enjoyment, are 
enough to give interest to all that we do. The most 
powerful factor in the world is the desire for happiness, 
even if the desire be a mistaken one. The man who 
opposes another angrily is doing so because of desire — 
a mistaken desire, it is true, but still a desire. And our 
chief desire is the desire for happiness. Better health is 
worth seeking, because it gives us more happiness, and, 
happiness on a higher plaile, happiness surpassing and 
refining animal happiness; it gives us intellectud and 
spiritual happiness.* 

Another of the interests of health that it encourages 
^ self-activity in research. Professor Karl Pearson has 
written a very able article on "National Life and 
Character.*^ He points out the need of scouting in this 
century : that is to say, the need of experimtot in order 
to discover what isf ri^ht His words are worth reading, 
Scooting for health gives the pursuit of health a t«?onder- 
ifid interest; We a new idea, and we feKatnifie |he 
theoiy of itr if diat pleases us, we ^ 
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a personal test. We give it a fair trial We note the 
. results, and, according as they ar# ^od or bad, we 
tontinue the new way or we give it up. Perhaps, if we 
-give it up, we try it again later pn. Thus, in seekirp 
health, we have the joy of creating, for true creation E 
to discover truth which already exists, to recogftise auid 
.realise It, and to make it our own. The pleasure of 
Isolving some part of a health-problem is greater than 
the pleasure of solving the whole of a mathematical 
problem, and for every one of us there are innumerat>ie 
health-problems which, if we set about solving them in 
the proper way, we shall and must solve for ourselves* 
The problems of health are higher than most mathe- 
matical problems, because they obviously benefit others 
as well as ourselves. 

And the most satisfactory work, and the most inter- 
esting work, is that which is for oneself and also for all 
^^others. This gives the greatest inducements — selfish- 
ness and altruism combined. 

Again, brain-activity is vital to health, and in all 
brain-activity, whether it be about health or not, while 
we should try to find out all the interests, especially the 
highest interests and aims, we should also find out the 
lowest. In “Muscle, Brain, and Diet” I wished to appeal 
to particular interests and aims when I urged people to 
give the Simpler Foods a fair trial, viz. to economy and , 
money-making, time-saving, and so on. , The more" 
numerous and the greater the interests, the easier and thp 
more coniplete the concentration on the subject in har^* 

Last, but not least, in this subject of health there will 
be the interest, not only in the subject, but in tbp; 
methods of studying it. This is so important now^-days, 
and so frequently neglected, this study of |the right ; 
methods, that a few words must be sap about it id 
a following Chapter, then, we shall de^ with the right ^ 
way of learning and studying anything; 4 ''S- 

The reader can then apply this ttiphod, eith^ 
h^th itself, or to his own particular suWect of work, or 
to his own particular hobby* The braii;|worker; accord^ 
ihg td some ct the best and 

.■h^lthiestresg^lts'fr 


. CHAPTER XXXIII 

INWARD AND OUTWARD RHYTHM 

’ as only by the combined and equal operation of the mo('es 

force (termed centrifugal, and centripetal), the solar system is 
sustained ; so only by the equilibrium of the modes of the mind 
(termed intellectual, and intuitional or ‘ in-looking ’) can man have 
a complete system of thought, and attain to certitude of truth. As 
well might we try to construct the solar system by an exercise of 
force in one direction only, or the human system by means of one 
sex, oar the nervous system by means of the motor roots only, as to 
attain to knowledge by only one mode of mind.^’’~^7>^^ Perfect 
Way* 

“Spiritual receptivity is not a negative attitude. It is no| 
holding up languidly an empty cup, expecting that at some time,^ 
and in some way, it will be filled without exertion on our part. 
The condition of the very highest receptivity is that of the very 
highest spirituality. When electricity flies from the static to the 
dynamic, and leaps across any gulf or through any obstacle, it Is 
not because the object to which it leaps is inert, but rather because 
that object is in a highly-charged state which attracts the corres- 
ponding potency to itself. This illustration exactly portraysT^^the 
condition of receiving from the atmosphere this current of infinite 
and irresistible energy which enables one to achieve a vast amount 
of work in a very little time^ and without exhaustion to himselfl' 
— Lilian Whiting, 

“Professor James, in his ‘Talks on Psychology’ [cp. above.] 
makes some admirable remarks about the hurry of life. He notices 
how little time we give to quiet meditation or to the absqpce of 
thought. The Hindus have made a special study, and art, and 
religion of this meditation and abstraction, until it has become 
hamtual and easy. But we in the West — longer can we do this 
unconsciously ; we roust do it consciously and at first with effort. 
We roust not be content merely to meditate for a short time every 
now and then, whenever we get the chance or the inclination : we 
must meditate for along time every day, so as to i^ore the upset 
balanbe. It must not be thought tl^t I am altogether commending 
the T^indu system of quiet rest* The Hindus need physical 
actiyi^ and a gentlemanly form of ‘hustling,’ |ust as much as we 
need 'Caltin rest. They ought to practise athletics, even more ths^ 
we laactise diem wmf ^ ddd I maintain is that the mind has 
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its rbvtbniy and that, when onc» we have xi^lised what it ibeans to 
braatne in with the tnind, our health, and bram-work, and spiritual 
Kfc will be benefited wonderftiliy .**— an Article fy Author > 

‘ . , ' * 

I HOPE to deal with this subject more adequ?Etely iuj 
a future work. Here there is only space for a few hintl- 
on rhythm. We shall go on, in a later Chapter, -to 
consider the art of concentrating inwards. 

It is necessary to understand the rhythm of the mind, 
the incoming and the outgoing of its tides. We learn all 
kinds of lessons from all sorts of subjects, but how few 
lessons we learn from our simplest and most frequent 
acts. In Chapter XXIII we learnt a lesson from the 
heart ; now we can learn another from the lungs. How 
mad it would be always to try to breathe out, and never 
to give oneself time for breathing in. And yet, this is 
what many of us do with our minds. The n^ind must 
breathe in as much as it breathes out, if it is to maintain 
its rhythm. If the balance be upset beyond a certain 
point, then the balance must be restored by exaggeration 
in the other direction, by illness and enforced inhalation, 
or, if the will resists, even by death. But it is hotter 
to avoid illness and death by a self-devised and self- 
willed prevention or cure, in good time. 

The account is not a petty hour-to-hour or day-to- 
day actiOunt. It is settled up only at intervals, and wcf 
may, to a certain extent, draw on our credit \i^ithout 
very appreciable injury. We need not work ivave by . 
wave^^or even uniformly tide by tide: we may have our 
spring-tides and neap-tides. But the balance must be% 
'made -good some time or other. The receipts must 
cover the expenditures. 

We Anglo-Saxons have strayed so far from the righ| 
life, we have gone so far in the direction of exa^erating 
breathing out, the active and creative lllT fas we 
iniagine it to be), that we must return thb ^nt life; 
ouly by conscious effort. We must (s^ Chapter 
lestore equilibrium by the opposite ex|ggerafioa 
the Indians need more activity, and prclfipt tumir® bl 
thought into deed, especially in the fo^ of games, in 
order to make them all-round inen, so w^ Anglo-Sax<;)^$ 





more repose and calm preparation of tiiot^t 
before it be turned^ into deed. 

Repose is vital ^ to health, and to intellectual brain* 
work, » well as to the spiritual life, which cannot be 
%parated from health and brain’'Work. This, and otiier 
pO^ts in connection with the inward rhythm of the > 
mind, will be emphasised elsewhere. Here one can 
only give a few hints, the first of which is that we must 
practise concentration inwards. This is the least known 
and the most neglected art in Anglo-Saxon life. In 
fact, the phrase has no meaning at all for the majority 
of people. And yet it is important that we should 
practise this art, and practise it during many spare 
moments, for we have a great deal of time to make up ; 
we are far behindhand. 

Perhaps many may think this “ looking inward,” this 
intuition, waste of time and unpractical. And yet 
a great authority said, “ What man knoweth the things 
of. a man, save the man himself? So, likewise, the things 
of God no man knoweth, save the Spirit of God within 
the man. And the Spirit knoweth all things and showeth 
them to the man.” 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE— SOME GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES, AND SOME SUBJECTS 

^^Make the nwsi of it flies away so fast; yet method wUfy 

Hack you to win time” — Goethe, 

^ ** The mind takes in a great amount of material ; digests some 
of this ; of this, again, absorbs some ;yof this, again, uses some, 
storing .the rest for future use ; the rest she discards. Whether 
she wUl always need to take in as much mental bulk and fibre and 
cellulose as she seems to need at present, we may well doubt.*’ — 
From an Article by the Author, 

It is obvious that the proper study of health and of 
^ avenues to. health must itself be an important' 
avenue to health, though we, as a Nation, have so 
neglected this truth that we have absolutely no national 
education on the subject. 

But, besides the study of health, study and brain- 
work ih ffeneral, if they be on the right lines, are also 
an avenue to health. In the first place, study andf 
.' brain-work on the right lines are more successful and 
more interesting than haphazard study and brain- work, 
and therefore are more likely to lead to mone^iy 
indispendence and the absence of worry. This one, 
reason-^this absence of nerve-destroying and b|opd^: 
vppisoning worry— would alone suffice to justify ; me in 
d^oting a special Chapter to this avenue. 

'' the relation between right study a^ brfi[^n-.work 
im the one hand, and all-round health on me oth^^ .band^; 
is far more intimate. Brain-activity is essel^ial to bo^ 
I^Balth ; develop the brain well, and ^ou thereby 
‘ develop the body well, quite apart j|om success,: 
and the pleasure which it brings; and the :money which 
■it jbWngs.., , . - / ■ 

the. study^and brain-wor^ jnl|»t be on the 
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lines which we can And) and ncfti ^ th^ay k 
^generally is, on the customary lines. v > 

This applies lo any and every branch of stud/,* 
whether it be the life’s occupations or the life’s hobbies^ 
hxit I wish to apply it here in particular to the study of; 
%ealth, because of the key-note and fundamental principle ^ 
of this book, viz. that “ Each is to find out the best for 
hipiself, in the service of others.” I want every one to * ; 
study health and its avenues, for himself and for others. 
For surely each, after fair experiment, will have some-^ 
thing that he can teach. 

If disease and dis-ease be due to ignorance, then we 
need knowledge ; we need knowledge not only of the 
causes of disease and dis-ease, and of the main avenues 
to health, but also knowledge of how we may best use 
our knowledge — knowledge of how we may best develop 
our will. And, in order to get this knowledge, we must 
. exercise our brains, we must study as rightly as we can. 
Otherwise we may waste our time and rush to all sorts 
of false conclusions, ^ 

Of the physical helps to brain-work we can only 
^mention a few ; others being given in “ How to Re-; 
member” and in '*The Training of the Body.” 

The Spine should probably be as straight laterally as is 
feasible ; at least so the Hindu Philosophers insist The 
muscles which are not being used should be relaxed 
rather than tense and strained, according to the law of 
economy of effort 

Miss Annie Payson Call makes the following excellent 
remarks. The words within the brackets are ^ my own. 
*^Tell one man to concentrate his mind on a difficulty 
problem until he has worked it out : he will clench hia 
fists, tighten his throat, hold his teetli hard togeth^j 
[frown], and contract nobody knows how many 
muscles in his body, burning and wasting fdel in & 
hundred or mone^. places where it should be saved. Tbi^ 
fa wt concentration. Concentration means the focuss^^ 
of a force ; and^ when the mathematical [or ot^erj faculty 
pf the bm alone should be at 
^ fbcuss<2d,:int fa'at the' same time 
■ useless, strain of mnanierUble 



!t»aisctes« Tell , another man, who w^rka natutally^^f^ 
l^aturc 'Works], to solve the same problem; be will 
Instinctively and at once.*' erase all preVious impressions,*' 
in mnscle and nerve, and with a quiet, earnest expression, 
not face knotted with useless strain, will concentrate 
upon his work. The result, so far as the problem itself 
4$ concerned, may be the same in both cases ; but the 
tesult upon the physique of the men who have under7 
tajfeen the work will be vastly different.'* 

; ; The work should not he begun too soon after (or 
before) a large meal or violent and prolonged exercise. 
Gentle exercise, or a few quick full-movements (eJg. 
kicks), may be very useful at intervals. As to details, 
however, we cannot speak here : shall we work standing 
or sitting or lying ; or now in one position, now if\ 
another; shall we work in short spells, or in long 
stretches ; shall we rely on the freshest possible air, of 
shall we accustom ourselves to work under (or,' rather, 
ahve) all sorts of conditions ? We must leave these 
aqd other questions for another book, and must pass 
on to more certain ground. 

Interest We have already devoted several pages, but, 
for the sake of completeness for this Chapter, and also 
because of its .supreme importance, we must touch on it 
briefly once more. Interest is essential to all good study. 
We should (see " How to prepare Essays etc.*') collect as 
many motives as we can, and we must remind ourselves of 
these motives, which shall be, as someone has expressed ’ 
it, the wind to fill with air the sails of our wills. Happi- ; 
ness, monetary success, athletic success, social success, 
all these are to be made to contribute their; motive power ,; 
while of course the ideal objects, such as the good of ; 
others, are always to be in the mind. ^ 

; essential principles of learning can be a|ipUed : 

to most subjects, if not to all. Each reader should try 
to apply them, to his own special subject c^hobby* As 
an exampte, let him bear in mind, through following 
,'psigeaj ^nch :a stu(Jy as the art'-of, tetter-virr^ng,'<^(.$OW 
branch, of Athletics (say Golf), Or health it^f. 

Vitally connected with Interest* is Self^etivii^ ; in 
facit the intenestajgd the self-activitv of fli^Ieamei* are 



^ War-crie$ of itod&ti Edotatloti. We 

theie are two kinds of Self-activi^^ according to 
whether the attotitiOn is turned inwards Or outwardk 
Both of them, however, in this, that they encohragte 
and lead one not to obeyblindly the definite instructions 
of a Text-hook or Authority, or the scarcely less definite 
instructions of custom and orthodoxy, but to think what ^ 
is best for one and for others ; to think it out and then 
' to put the resulting idea to the test of personal experi** 
ence For this is self-activity. The ordinary authority 
se^s to advise or to sanction three or four meals a day } ^ 
; cd^pm and orthodoxy suggest the same plan. But the^ 

, self-active individual (or group of individuals)* will think 
out What may , be best for self arid for others, and will 
then put the: resulting idea to the test of personal ex- 
perience. 

One of the most independent and self-active of alt 
modern • writers says: “I begin to regard a mental 
question as a sacred thing, a thing that must not be 
ignored, a thing that must be cherished, held fast aijd 
nevei; lost sight of, until the answer to it comes. 
often have I said that the question and answer, were 
only the two poles of the same thing! The question is 
simply the forerunner of the answer, and the growing 
mind that projects the question holds in; latency the 
power that answers it. These mental questionings are 
sign manuals of growth. 

** E’s^iy day I want my mind to suggest more questions. 
Very few things pass unnoticed by the mind that is put 
to frain for true growth; every little thing and every^ 
/ trifling event have their hidden pause about wHidh the> 
growing mind asks questions, to which questions the 
an#ers add to the calibre of the mind. For a mkn is a* 
purely mental creature, and he grows by sti‘*nulathig h% 
v;: insteliect ask questions, which questions his inteI|e(S; 
'answers. • . 

Will not seek answer to th^r qurn- 
questions bristling cirJqisi^ 

of their ever-searching minds. They content them^seive^ 

' with shirking these question^, . or answering theni by ;, 
platitudes handed down through a hui^red generwUofiii 
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of anthougbt We consiii^ it cruel to stifle theWtii 
of a young creature at its birth ; it seems an awful thing 
to cut off life in its budding spurce ; but we do not 
dream how cruel it is to Cut off the tendrilsf of the 
growing mind as they reach forward in the spirit of 
longing inquiry.” 

A whole subject will generally be too vast for him. 
He may have to split it Up into parts, and “ self-actively ” 
study each part, or even each part of a part (as, here, 
the “ two-meal plan ” would be a part of a part of the 
study of health, viz. the dietary part). A whole letter, 
or article, or speech, seems to be a complete whole or 
unity ; but still it can be divided into parts or processes, 
mch of which parts can be examined^ and each of which 
processes can be practised by itself though always with a 
view to the complete and perfect whole. What are these 
parts of an article? As I have suggested elsewhere (in 
How to Prepare Essays, etc.”) they are, e g., to collect 
ideas, to select or reject ideas, to note important ideas, 
perhaps to work out comparisons and contrasts, to 
arrange ideas, to express ideas. 

Each process can be practised per re, at first as cor- 
rectly as possible, and therefore slowly and attentively 
and with full concentration, till it has become compara- 
tively quick and easy and half-automatic or sub-con- 
scious. Other examples of this “ Part-by-part ” Method 
(which, of course, all do not need) will be found in “ The 
Training of the Body,” “ Lessons in Lawn Tennis,” “ The 
Game of Squash,” etc. Thus a Lawn Tennis stroke can 
be divided into parts (such as the positions and move- 
ments of feet, body, ^rm, wrist), and each part can be 
practised separately; whereas the whole stroke as a 
complete ana undivided whole might never be mastered 
thoroughly. The principle is akin to that of “ Divide 
et impera,” 

So it is with health. Health is a complete whole, a 
unity; but it can be divided into many parts, as the 
many tests of Doctors prove. If any part (i^y the lungs) 
be imperfect, the whole is imperfect alsoJ And^ 
each avenue to health (suclj as Muscular Rela^cing^ 
Water-treatments) can be divided into parti or processes, 
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^ part or process can be tried m 6 fe or leas 
independently. Not one individual in a thousand can , 
rela 4 all* his body-muscles at will ; but every one can, I 
beliet^, if^rn to relax some muscles, e.g. first those of the 
arms and hands, then those of the legs ; then those of 
Spihe (Chapter XXVIII) ; and so on. 

Thus we have this general rule for study. Get a good 
idea bf the whole subject as a whole, then, if you find it 
difficult to grasp and master as a whole, divide it into 
parts, and grasp and master each part by itself, at first 
prac^sing slowly, with concentration, and (see Chapt^ 
VII;) under the easiest conditions. Practice implies 
Repetiiim^ which shall be our next principle. We should 
like to emphasise it more than we do, since the New 
Schools df Educationists, in their desire for interest and 
self-activity, often neglect the discipline and drill which 
repetition -alone seems able to give. Indeed, in rushing 
to their extreme, they have too frequently been guilty of 
slipshpd hurry and carelessness, ever desiring some new 
thing rather than the complete mastery of the old. 

Thelre should be little repetition until after a clear 
understanding and realisation of the thing to be repeated. 

I will not say ** no repetition,” since it may be advisable 
to memorise just a few things before we understarid and 
realise them. Of realisation I have spokpn in the two 
above-mentioned books (on Essay-preparing, and Mem- 
ory), in which I have also dealt with that most valuable 
branch of repetition which I call the Risumee. 

We have, let us imagine, divided our whole subject 
into parts : r, etc. We first master a, by attentive 

and intelligent repetition. We th®n proceed to b, which 
we also master. Then we should not proceed to yet, 
but should first master both a and b together. Then we 
master c. Then a-^-b-^-c together. The advant^es of 
such a plan, apart from the magnificent spirit cf seif- 
control and thoroughness, are suggested in “ Mathematical 
Law in the Spiritual World/' (pp. 64-69). Let us apply 
this to Health. Here may be "Slow and 
JEheathing”; b may be Muscular Relaxing.” Theses 
twp will go well together. Now let us master r, ^%isk 
Movement Exercised”; then let try a with c 
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(thts is not' easy), and i wth (t^. Relaxing of tfce 
muscles not wanted for the particular brisk movement; 
then and so on, provided of course that tne 

parts are not absolutely irreconcileable together. In 
this case they may be'practised alternately on the same 
day. 

And so we can master the parts of Muscular Relaxing 
itself, until when we sleep we relax not only our 
arms and hands, but also our legs and Spine. 

Similarly, we master a good book — such a book, for ex- 
ample, as Babbitt’s “ Light and Color.” We can rush 
through the whole of a book as quickly as possible ; ' 
then master one part, say Chapter I. ; then Chapter 11. 
then Chapters I. and II. together ; and so on. 

But it is not every book of every part of a book, or 
every magazine or paper, or every article in a magazine 
or paper, or every paragraph in an article, that is worth 
all this care. We must learn to omity or at least to read 
lightly. For the law of thoroughness is surely second 
to the law of proportional importance, the law of “ First 
Things First.” Truth is excellent per se, and the process 
by which to arrive at any truth is also excellent. But 
we have no time for every truth. And our rough-and- 
ready test of whether we have time for a given truth or 
not is whether it seems likely to be useful to us or not ; 
by * useful to us ” I mean “ useful to our best all-round 
development for the service of man.” Let all such 
truths be mastered, in so far as we have time and energy,: 
As to the other truths — such as most of the long lists oi 
dates and places and names — let us dare to omit them, 
or, i!* we think we must learn them, say for Exaipinatfons 
on which our financial future maj^ depend, 1^. us: 
learn how to learn them quickly and lightly rather than 
thoroughly, especially by some Memory,^ystem.* Oth?** 
wise, apart from the Examination, we can get far b^|t^^ 
mental training and discipline from ot|er subjects, ^ 

So far we have spoken of interestSig work by 
few himself, the work perhaps being directed by 
persem or book We have only mentfcned incidentally 
the need for Reading and Listening. To find out eveiy- 
* See “ Hdw to Remember, Pflit IL 


_ ^nesdf is a waste of time ; we are meant to pise 

of millions of others in the 
the present. We are meant to read and 
Iiston, and, generally, to observe. We may despise the 
** SoaJking in ” of facts and statistics ; but the “ soaking in ” 
of the best facts and statistics, together with principles 
an4 theories, is essential in its place. Left to ourselves 
r we 'm not in a whole lifetime acquire a quarter o( 
#hat ah intelligent, study of the New Testament might 
give US in a week or even in a day. “ Study the flowers 
and natvjpe,” “ Do not worry,” “ Love your 'enemies.” 
helps ready-made for us. 

' Vivfefcitnanda has some useful advice on the subject of 
, reading. He says : — Books are infinite in number, and 
time is short ; therefore this is the secret of knowledge, 
to take that which is essential. Take out that, and then 
try to live up to it There is an old simile in India that, 
{f you place before a swan a cup of milk with plenty of 
water in it, he will take all the milk and leave the 
w^ter. In that way we should take what is of value in 
knowledge and leave the dross. All these intellectual 
gymnastics are necessary at first’^ 

We ought to ask questions of ourselves, as Mrs. 
Wilmans rightly urges, but we need not always do this ; 
we may ask them also of books and of people. And we 
can read that precious book of daily life all around iis : 
we can study human nature — its mistakes and their 
causes. 

Thus we shall save time and trouble, and none the 
' shall we eventually put all things through the test 
bf personal experience before we decide that they areTor 


" . And what of our conclusions and experiences when 
haye arrived at them ? Shall we keep them to pur- 
selves? Yes, many of them. But others we may try to 
: express and to explain by written or spoken words. It 
; ii ^urprising how badly we understand even our favourite 
subjects. Nor can we realise this until we try to teacA, 
The Professor who, when asked to lectbre on a subjectj^ 
said that he did not know that subject, that be had 
never even taught it, near to a fundamen$ai 


leadNIitg or should mom valtahlb 
to A.p teitcher than to the leamt^, e^peci wy if the learner 
be eUfiburaged to make objections, to iSkv^ 
loflfe In most lectures (e^v at C!kinbrtdgfe ' 

/pj^ersity) the a?i?erage Lecturer does ^courage ; 
^^ese " iuLterruptioris ” (as he calls them : i^ey ai|e reaiy 
f;|fhints * and ‘ suggestions My owrt pupils at Caitibrid|e 
; hsed to teach me, by their questions, far niOre ’ thkn 
managed to teach them. . ' % 

And every open-minded teacher of health knows 
hOw much he can learn for himself by teaching others. 

Why is this? One reason is given in the following 
quotation: — 

** Do not condemn the man that yields : stretch oui 
your hand to him as a brother pilgrim whose feet have; 
become heavy with mire. Remember, O disciple, tha^/ 
great though the gulf may be between the gc>od mkn 
and tlie sinner,- it is greater between the good man and 
the man who has attained knowledge and wisdom ; if is 
immeasurable between the good man and the man who 
is on the threshold of divinity.” 

The advantage of learning by teaching others is not 
due merely to the sense of responsibility, though that is 
important ; nor is it due merely to the self-expressioni 
.though that is important also — for one feels that to 
someef3^tent the learner is one's own creation, perhaps 
as if one were a child building a castle in the sand 1 
; But phiefly is it due to the co-operation and 
criticism. The learner gives you new points "of vikW/ 
an^ even you yourself seem to be an outside critic 
youn own theory. Tfiose, however, who are h?p 
.to try to teach others, must make up their 
cof^ect themselves, each week or, month, noting their 
fililures and errors, and sometimes correcting, them jby 
in the opposite direction (Oiapter* IX). 
Arove all there must be Patience. In certain things 
.V(c4 ' not in all), daily self-correclion is a mistakd 
Results need not appear till long after liie steadiest ^tnd 
i be&t work. Do not pull up the seeds c^rectly you fakve- 
planted them. j ^ 

And so it is with problemis and answ^s to ^ DW 


"|l^fore posing bn to the next Chapter, determine to 
apply tli^se principles of study, and others which you 
c:an easily add, to the subject of health. Get interest 
' in the subject, especially by thinking of the various 
advaHtdges of vigorous health (e.g. happiness) : be self- 
active in research and in experiment; do not try to 
; master health at once as a whole (unless you can see 
your way to this far more clearly than I can), but, rather, 
steadily master it part hy party selecting and using 
iwhat seem to be your own best Avenues (e.g. “ Simpler 
Foods;” “ Fewer Meals,” Brisk Exercise,” etc.) ; begin 
with one part, master that, then master another part, 
then use the tksurnk^systein (above) : read and listen (e.g. 
read papers like “ Health and Strength,” “ Physical 
Development,” and some of the books recommended 
below) ; pbserve; try to teack others and to get hints, 
corrections, and suggestions from them ; correct yourself i 
have patience. Lay the foundations for yourself by' 
individual experiments, being guided by the results ot 
sucefesful experiments of others. Put to some use as 
much as you can out of all that you have mastered. 

One word more. The tendency of modern times is to 
read quickly and to read much, and then to forget or at any 
rate not to apply thoroughly, To*break this bad habit, 
this mania for slipshod hurry, practise your memory in 
your own best way. For my part I prefer one of the 
" Cai^ Systems^'* by means of which I can register in a 
moment all so|-t.s of useful ideas, and then can refer 
: to these at wiU afterwards and sort them under their 
proper subject-headings. Most of us, perhaps, read 
enough, listen enougb» and talk enough ; but we do not 
pri^ctise patiently; nor correct ourselves, qbr register 
Useful Ideas and experiences. We rush through a 

. * by Henry Stone k Son, 62 Berners London, 
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Staga^ctne artid^ whith may bfc full of imjwtai^t adl'vlije:. 
but we do npt record this advice, Why #ould not mm ^ 
a system be given a trial ? On the Cards for 
Hmdingsl" you might, for e>cample, write 
Breathing/* Eitercise/* etc Each Card then standi^ 
in its own compartment in the box* Look at these 
Subject-Heading*^ in the early morning before the day*s 
work begins^ and then idfsis appropriate to these subjects 
will be attracted to your mind automatically. The 
** inner mind will be feeling after such ideas. You can 
register them in a moment on the little cards (which you, 
with a pencil, can easily carry about in your pocket.) 
The used cards you can sort every evening. It 
is surprising how this plan stimulates thoughts on the 
most valuable topics. Nor does it seem to weaken the 
memory. After some years of this practice, I have 
scarcely any need to write down the ideas as they occur; 

I can wait till the evening, or till the next morning.' In 
a single month a most interesting and practical collection 
may be made (see “ How to Prepare Essays, etc.,” for 
some samples). All ideas are recorded ready for quick 
reference , no ideas are wasted ; no ideas have to be 
re-written. 

This is just one way of helping the memory to help 
itself. Other ways, which may suit other people still 
better, are suggested in “ How to Remember.” But 
something must be done to overcome this Twentieth 
Century craze for rapid and careless reading ; this one 
* something ” which I suggest is an “ exaggeration in the 
opposite direction” (Chapter IX). It corresponds to 
Mr. Horace Fletcher’s *‘Slow Eating” plan. Some 
reform is urgently needed, lest we should continue to 
bolt these vast masses of unnourishing (bodily and 
mental) food unmasticated, and thus tax our internal 
organs not only of digestion but also of excretion. Fe^r 
I firmly believe that the mind has not only its 
of digestion and assimilation, but also (as the body bas) 
its organs of excretion. And I (e$jf that among these 
excretive organs (for getting rid of^fraste materiel an<| 
unwholesome material) ’are the ot^ns of speech* /I 
sqggest as a topic worthy of the cof^derattoa of mimi^ 
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i^pw^^ts tills ^uestkHi, " Wbatt are the excretiiMi! 
m tbe mind;*’* Till we know more about the &cta 
Ivhidi we may do by over-loading its digestive and 
a^ffljlative organs t>i»:ause we fail to masticate out 
ilpUpi^als, we had better at least be careful of this 
lbw:al mastication. And I believe that some Card- 
System would be a help to many. 

* 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY* 

Health and Training are, as we have said, among the 
best subjects for study. Economy is another. In both 
subjects it is necessary to search for Causes^ especially 
physical and mental causes, of successes and also of 
failures. These two are what we may call Lines of 
Research.” 

We want to have Fields of Research ” as well ; by 
this I \nean boo^s etc. in which one may find allusions 
to the best courses of action. And of all these “ Fields 
of Research ” none has yet surpassed the New Testament. 
In this we may study, for example, Jesus* method in 
prayer, his attitude in prayer, his spirit in prayer. It 
will be found that his words are almost identical with 
those which are in use among the best of the “ Mental 
Scientists,’* as “ God and I are one,” All things that 
God has are mine.” We may study, also, his care for 
his health, say his habit of spending the early morning 
in the freshest and purest air (especially upon the hilts) ; 
his moderation in food and his occasional fasts; his 
p^paration for, and rest after, extraordinary exertions ; 
his healing of others by Suggestions (we may assume 
that in his solitary walks he habitually used Sugges- 
tions for others,” as in John xviL), while he did not 
neglect physical helps and cures; his study of little 
children ; and so on. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


WILL AND CONCENTRATION 


“The powers of the mind are like rays of light which ^re . 
generally being dissipated ; when they are concentrated they 
illumine everything.”— VivekAnanda. 

“ Meditation is the intense dwelling, in thought, upon an idea 
dr theme, with the object of thoroughly comprehending it ,* and 
whatsoever you constantly meditate upon you will not only cohie 
to understand, but will grow more and more into its likeness, Ibr ; 
it will become incorporated into your very being, will become, in 
fact, your very self. If, therefore, you constantly dwell upon that 
which is selfish and debasing, you will ultimately become selfish and 
debased ; if you ceaselessly think upon that which is pure anii 
unselfish, you will surely become pure and unselfish. 

“Tell me what that is upon which you most frequently and 
intensely think, that to which, in your silent hours, your soul n^st 
naturally turns, and I will tell you to what place of pain or 
you are travelling, and whether you are growing into the likeness 
of the divine or the bestial. ^ - 

“ There is an unavoidable tendency to become Kterally 
embodiment of that quality upon which one most copStai^S 
thinks, 

“ 4t the outset, meditation must be distinguished from idlerevtr^' 
There is nothing dreamy and unpractical about it. It Is « process 
0 f uarcMng and uncomprommng thought which allows nothing to 
remain but the simple and naked tfuth Thus meditating you will 
no longer strive to build yourself up in your prejudices, out, iMf* 
getting self, you will remember only that you are seeking the 
Truth, and so you will remove, one by one, the errors which you 
ibave Imilt around yourself in the past, and will patiently waitlar 
the tevelation of Truth which will come when your errors have 
, been si^ciently removed. In the silent humility of your heart you 
will reahsc Browning^s conviction, that ^ 

“ There is an inmost ^tre in us alij 
Where Truth abides m fufhess ; ani^around, 







^ WilH vipvKti Uie ipross fk&h hems it in j 
^ Thh^ 4^r |>ei^e{»tion, which Is Tmth| 

A bstiniiig and p$tvert,ing carnal mesh 
» Blitids it, and makes all error ; and to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without**— AUen, 




And here I may remark that while all writers on ethics, duty or 
morals, cry continually, “Be persevering, be honest, be enterprising, 
exert your will ! ** and so on, and waste thousands of books in 
illustrating the advantages of all these fine things, there is not one 
who tells us Aow practically to execute or do themJ'—CAaf/es 
Leland. 


Introductory Note. 

Some few may heat God and the higher Self most 
easily in the crowded streets. I know one who does. 
But such men and women are exceptional. For most 
of us it is in silent solitude that God speaks to the soul. 
As Lilian Whiting says : “ These words are not merely 
a poetic fancy, but an actual fact. God [and the higher 
Self] speaks to every one, and it is the responsibility of 
life so to live that one may hear^ This it is that justifies 
concentration, which is not an end, but only a means to 
an end. 

In order to develop will-power, so that on any given 
occasion the higher Self shall direct the lower self, it is 
necessary to have some system, though of course each 
must eventually find his own best system. I only 
suggest a few hints as worth a trial. 

Slow and full and deep breathing is perhaps the most 
important physical help. And with it, contrary to nearly 
all customaty methods, may be tried muscular relaxing 
(Chapter XXVI L). It is usual for a man to clench his 
hands, clinch his teeth, frown, and in fact show tensicm 
if! a vast number of his muscles, when he is engaged in 
any effort of wilt And this may be a help, as people 
now are. But surely this is not the ideal, nor any- 
thing like the ideal When we exert the will, we 
surely ought not to exert so many muscles as^well. 
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|>ou)>tkss the skater at first |in4s that M halancoi 
himself tetter by using many muscles; but his is 
not his ideal* He aims at using as few muscles, as 
little energy, as is possible. And so we shoffld aim 
at Muscular Relaxing, even while we exercise our will- 
power. 

For we must concentrate all the energy that we 
possess, and must not dissipate it 

Nor must we essay too hard tasks under too hard 
conditions, at any rate at first At first a few simple 
tasks (see below) will be the best practice. 

These practices we must repeat again and again and 
^(see the R^sumte-system in Chapter XXXIV.) until they 
can be performed very easily and quickly. 

• During the practice even of these few simple tasks we 
must have patience. 

Before the practice we may use Mr. Leland’s method 
of priming oneself with energy and purpose, as it were ; 
thus we may say to ourselves, in a determined way and 
with a determined pose and expression, ‘‘ I am going to 
carry this through successfully.” 

After we have mastered, or while we are mastering, 
these small tasks, we may try Mr. Wood's Ideal Sug- 
gestion (see Chapter XXXVI.), or the ordinary Self- 
suggestions as outlined in that same Chapter. 


When we speak of concentration, we are apt to mesm 
one kind of concentration only. There are really two 
kinds. We say that a man concentrates his attention 
on money-making or on learning ; a New York business- 
man, or a Cambridge or German University Professor, 
would be among the best examples. Another 
concentrates his attention on Athletics, as so many do at 
the Schools or Universities of England and America. 
And this is concentration. The attention is concentrated 
or focussed on something outside the person. One 
might (after Lovell) illustrate this concentration as 
follows 
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a^H^iratiofi Ou^" 
mind is 
not |ocUssed on its oum 
centra or on one or more 
of its centres or poles 
and central stations, but 
notes or grasps one or 
more of the objects of 
«ense . The mind does 
not move along the 
dotted lines* 



We often think that the Hindus are lazy ; we cannot 
imagine a Hindu concentrating his attention on Athletics, 
as an Amedcan representative of his University is almost 
Compelled to do* And yet the Hindu Yogi may be 
capable of as true concentration as the American athlete. 

This is, however, a different kind of concentration — a 


Concentration inwards, which has been illu9trated in the 
following way. Many people regard this concentration 


Concentration In- 
wards . — The mind is 
not turned to all or any 
one or two of the ob- 
jects of sense outside, 
but is focussed on its 
dwn centre or on one or 
more of its centres or 
poles or central stations. 
The unnoted or un- 
grasped objects of sense 
do not distract the mind, 
which does not now 
move along the dotted 
line*. * 



inwards as vain imagination or cloiid-gathering or castle- 
building. They say that it is inactivity and^slacknessj, 
♦It is not advisable for all to try this indiscriminately. Some 
|>edple arc too unbalanced to practise it safely. 
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penetrate everywhere. Within is an inexhau^ible : 
fountain of life and heaLlth. 

; If we, remember this, we shall seek health not merely by 
acting outwards with our tense muscles and nerves and 
intell^t, straining and struggling; we shall seek it also by 
repose of muscles and nerves and intellect, »whiCh repose 
and relaxing may sometimes produce sleep, but may at 
otheritimes produce spiritual vitality, and at other times 
the quickest and easiest and best intellectual work. 

Brain-activity is absolutely necessary to health ; 
especially are we bound to seek intelligently for truth. 
But we too often seek for it outside ourselves, using our 
ordinary brain. We too seldom seek or wait for it with- 
in ourselves, letting our ordinary brain lie dormant in the 
silence, and using pur unconscious (sub-conscious or 
super-conscious) brain. 

Concentration outwards, however, may be a,great help 
towards concentration inwards. Whole books have been 
written on the subject. Here only a few words can be 
, said. Concentrate the attention upon small things — for 
instance, while you are gardening, upon your gardening, 
while you are eating, upon your mastication ; while you 
are brushing your hair, or bathing, or doing exercises, 
concentrate your attention upon your work or upon the 
muscles which you are using. While you are resting, 
concentrate your attention upon one part of your body in 
*^rticular. While you are studying nature, concentrate 
your attention upon nature. Do not think of other things. 

One or two. quotations may serve to emphasise the importance, 
of these simple exercises. 

“The first lesson is to sit for some time and let the mind run, 
on. The mind is bubbling up all the time. It is like that monkey 
jumping about [a monkey, restless by his own nature, then made 
to drink freely of wine, then stung by a scorpion, then entered by 
a demon]. Let the monkey jump as much as he can ; you simply 
wait and watch. Until you know what your mind is doing, you 
cannot^ control it. Give it the full length of the reins ; many most . 
hideous thoughts may .come into it ; you will be astonished that it . 
was possible for you to think such thoughts. But you will |5nd, 
that each day the mind's vagaries ate becoming less and less 
violem, that eadi day it is becoming calmer. In th(^ first few, 
months you find tha,t the mind will have a thousand thoughts 
Inter, you wiU find that it is toned down to perhaj» seven hundred,, 
and alter a few months it witt have fewer and few^, until at ja^ it 
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«^ill be perfect control. But we must ^tientiy practise every, 

dsy.” — Vimkhnandof', ^ , , 

^‘This tranquil state attained* therefrom snalJ soph result 
separation from all, troubles ; and ht$ mind bdng thus at eas^' 
fixed upon one object, it embraceth wisdom from all sides. The 
man whose heart and mind are not at rest is without wisdom, df 
the power of contemplation ; who doth not practise reflection hath 
no calm ; and how can a man without calm obtain happiness 
' ^Bhag^avad Giid 

“ Think of anything that appeals to you as good, any good thing, 
that you please, any scenery that you like best, any idea that yon 
like best, anything that will concentrate your mind.” — Vivekdnanda* 

When this has become comparatively easy, when you 
can concentrate your attention upon ordinary things^ 
then put yourself into an easy attitude of body, take 
a deep breath inwards through the nose, relax youi;, 
muscles as it breathes itself slowly out again, then 
concentrate your attention upon some outward thing, 
perpetually recalling your attention back to this thing 
as soon as it wanders. W'hen your attention is fixed 
upon this thing, then, as it were, knock away this thing, 
and you have the beginnings of concentration inwards. 
This will not be clear until you have tried it several 
times, not too soon after a meal, but rather in the early 
motning or late at night. 

When you have acquired this power of concentration 
inwards, you will be aware of a feeling of rest, marvd- 
lously combined with clearness and activity and 
promptitude of thought. 

The Hindus devote a certain portion of each day to 
such concentration. If they concentrated their attention 
outwards more frequently than they do, they would 
accomplish tremendous work. As it is, they exaggerate 
their concentration inwards as much as they exaggerate 
rest, if not more so. We are apt to work outwards from 
within, we Anglo-Saxons ; one or two other nationa^ 
have much to teach us this next century. We are apt 
to exhaust our inward supply, or rather to exhaust the, 
little of it that we have realised by concentrating inwatai. 
We are apt to ignore the law of balan«;te, and we ipuBt. 
suffer, or else we shall never learn whe^ we are. ^rong ; : 
we shall never be driven tp search fo^the tru&. Wfis ) 
must concentrate inwards in order t%t we may 
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caittt ai^d reliable .guidance, and unprejudiced Ideas. 
As the author pf “ In Tune with the Infinite** says, such 
If^dance will at last become absolutely unerring. 

" While we are concentrating inwards, we must dispense 
with all ideas of hurry and of time, we must relax the 
whole body, especially by deep, calm breathing (see 
Chapter XXVIIL), and we must continually bring back 
our mind to one particular part of our body, whether it 
be the top of the chest, or the top of the brain. Useless 
as this advice may sound, it has yet proved invaluable 
in thousands of cases. The calm breathing alone is 
a great help, and almost a certain cure for nervousness. 
But this, with the focussing of the attention on some 
one part of the body, is best. Of this Dh^ran^, as it is 
call^, Vivekinanda says : — 

“ What is meant by Dh^ran^, holding the mind tc 
certain points ? Forcing the mind to feel certain parts 
of the body to the exclusion of others. For instance 
try to feel only the hand to the exclusion of other parts 
of the body. Along with this Dharan^, it is better to 
have a little play of the imagination. For instance, the 
mind should be made to think of one point in the heart. 
That is very difficult ; an easier way is to imagine a 
lotus [rose, etc.] there. That flower is full of light, 
effulgent light. Put the mind there. Or think of the 
flower full of light as in the brain, or in one of the nerve- 
-centres of the spinal cord.” 

We must concentrate inwards if we would develop 
our will-power. We must believe that our will has 
power over our inherited illnesses and weaknesses, if 
only we practise it well by silent meditation, and with 
easy tasks to begin with. We should not tell others of 
our practice, nor should we expect immediate results ; 
we should be patient, remembering that we have had 
years of bad habits, and must expect months, or at any 
t:ate weeks, of good practice, if we would rise out of 
these habits. Some results, however, will probably come 
very soon. 

A Hindu Yogi writes : — 

” An increase of speed, an increase of struggle, is 
liable to bridge the distance of tim^. That which 
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iiatflrally takes a long time to accomplish can be 
shortened by the intensity of the ac|ion. Given rapi<S 
growth, the time will be lessened, Who cares to wait 
all these riiillions of aeons ? Why not reach it (perfection) 
immediately, in this body even ? Why shall I not g^ 
that infinite knowledge, infinite power, now ? That is 
the ideal of the Yogi. The whole science of Yoga is to 
teach men how to shorten the time by adding power, 
how to intensify the power ot assimilation.” But for 
most of us in the busy, conscious West, there must be 
no hurry Aere. We have enough hurry elsewhere 
already. We must be content to move slowly. 

“ We must patiently cultivate a dauntlessness of will 
that is ready to overleap any barrier and undertake 
anything, and we must begin this in the small things of 
every-day life. Small conquests are great in their time, 
and no conquest goes uncounted in the general make-up 
ofcharacter. Perhaps you feel too weak for the day*s 
work. Say, “ My intelligent will is able to manage 
this,” and then put your hands to the work, remembering 
that the will in you is from that unfailing source, the 
vital principle itself — the steam power in every motion 
ever made, whether great or small — and see how fast 
the strength will come.” 

It is good practice for the will, and it serves several 
other purposes as well, to give especial care to the 
feet for a month, taking a particular pride in keeping 
them absolutely clean and warm by washing and rubbing. 
Use cold water, at any rate at the end of the washing, 
and^use friction with a rough towel, and then with the 
han(3s. Do this at least twice a day, morning and 
evening. For the next month, continue this, and add 
the care of the hands. If you miss for one day, do the 
work three times on the next day. It is surprising td 
find what self-control is produced by a little habit like 
this. Each should find the similar habits that interest 
Aim most Interest must be the key-note. 

We must not attempt enormous feats of will with 
clenched hands and tremendous effortsf we must remain 
perfectly calm, and must lift up odiT thoughts. , By 
lifting up our eyes (closing the lidsi first) or perhaps 
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llfettiing the head sink low upon our chest, we may have 
% great help towards lifting up our thoughts. We 
must, as it were, be open to that which is . above us, and 
closed to that which is below us ; we must withdraw 
our attention from other things, and attend to the one 
thing in hand. 

Mr. Arthur Lovell suggests that we should begin by 
reading through, or learning, a small piece of poetry at 
a certain hour each day. His words are well worth 
quoting 

“ The mistake in will-culture always is to attempt too 
much at the beginning, to fail to fulfil your ardent 
expectations of immediate transformation, and then to 
abandon the hopeless tasks. Do not be too impatient 
to get results. Remember that nothing is so powerful 
as habit. 

“The best and surest way of strengthening the will 
is to begin with quite easy tasks, and master them 
before any further progress is attempted. 

“ To give a practical example. Suppose a person is 
quite conscious of his weakness, and resolves to make 
an effort to strengthen this weak point in his character. 
Let him fix his attention upon some one tling, no matter 
how trivial. The easier it is for him to do the better. 
We will say that it is reading or reciting a short poem 
three times a day, morning, noon, and night. A 
favourite of mine is Longfellow/s “ Light of Stars.” It 
is a glowing eulogy of the Strong Will. Mars is sym- 
bolical of manly strength. 

’ ' The star of the unconquered will 

He rises in my breast 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 

^ And calm, and sel^possessed. 

“Let him keep to the exact minute fixed for reading 
this, every day for a few weeks, and he will be astonished 
at the effect produced in remedying the weakness of 
will. It serves as a nucleus round which force gra4ually 
and surely accumulates, till out of weakness and irresolu- 
tion he evolves strength and determination. 

Of the early morning “ concentration,*' Emerson says : 
Tlie “ Frendi have a proverb to the effect that not the 
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day ©nly, but all things have their morning— 7Z a qm 
h matin en toutes chases. Andi^t is a formal rule t<j; 
defend your morning, to keep H its dews on, and wittf 
fine foresight to relieve it from any angle of affairs, even 
from the question, Which task ? I remember a capital 
prudence of old President Quincy, who told ijne that be 
never went to bed at night until h6 had laid out the 
studies for the next morning. I believe that in our 
days a well-ordered mind has a new thought awaiting it 
every morning. And hence, eminently thoughtful men, 
from the time of Pythagoras down, have insisted on an 
hour of solitude every day to meet their own mind and 
learn what oracle it has to impart” 

Let me, at the risk of much repetition, insist on a few 
of the chief points of this Chapter. 

No better exercise for the will can be found than the 
practice of muscular relaxing and concentration. Each 
day, if possible at a fixed time, and especially at the two 
times when the tides of the day and night are turning, 
we should make up our minds to relax our whole bodies for 
at least five minutes. We may have to begin by relaxing 
one limb at a time, but by degrees we shall get the 
whole body relaxed. And afterwards we must breathe 
calmly and rhythmically. He who can at any time 
obtain this complete repose finds that practically no feat 
of will is impossible for him. But he should never try 
too much at once. Benjamin Franklin once set himself 
some simple task for the first week of his practice: for 
instance, he determined to abstain from certain things. 
He kept a record of his successes for a week. Then 
during the next week he would take a new task, adding 
it to the first task. And this should be our plan. Wt 
should know all our own weaknesses, but few of us can* 
overcome them all at once. It is better to take our 
weaknesses one at a time, and to give up a period to 
conquering one. At the end of that period, ijf we have 
.conquered the weakness, we can attack another while we; 
.still keep the first weakness conquered with healthy 
occupation. And so we may go ofl adding new 
conquests without giving up*thq old; wl|ich is the way.; 
in which the Romans wqn their victorieal " 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


IMAGINATION, SELF-SUGGESTION,* AND PRAYER 

“ I had long believed that happiness was not only a legitimate 
pursuit, but by far the highest pursuit of a human being ; and my 
thoughts of happiness did not point to a heaven after this life was 
spent, but to happiness here on earth, and now. Having made 
man the great study of my life, I had come to believe in him. He 
assumed vast proportions in my sight. I looked at him from every 
point of view, and felt that the noblest part of him, and by far the 
largest part, had been entirely overlooked in his estimate of himself. 
That part was his imagination. 

** It gives him the assurance of his power to live here as long 
as he wishes— not in age and decrepitude, but in constantly 
replenished youth, vigour, and beauty, and to build the earth into 
a Paradise fit for the gods, such as he will become simply through 
a knowledge of his own limitless capacity, and the self-trust which 
develops it. . 

‘*Wnen we are confronted with cures of the most remarkable 
character, cures entirely beyond the reach of our best medication, 
we attribute them to imagination, faith, hope, expectation. And 
we do rightly, for imagination, faith, hope, expectation, are states 
of the mind ; are the mind itself in substantial activity and creative 
energy ; and when these vital forces can be evoked and directed, 
there is no limit to the possibilities that lie in store for us.*' 
^Helm Wilmans, 

** Believe that a life of absolute meekness is possible ; believe 
that a life of stainless purity is possible ; believe that a life of 
perfect holiness is possible ; believe that the realization of the 
highest truth is possible.”— /a Allen, , 

If Jesus and the disciples could not heal certain diseases in 
others without the use of prayer, how can we expect to heal or to 
avoid certain diseases in ourselves without the use of prayer? 
Prayer is an integral part of the art of health, in whatever form 
prayer may best express itself in the case of any individual.® 
— Extract from an Article by the Author, 

For the convenience of the reader a few of the main, 
contentions about Self-suggestion may be summarised as . 
follows. They only apply to most people, not necessarily 
*A special volume of Routledge's “Fitness Series” will be 
dievoied to Self-suggestion (to be published before May, 1904). 
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to aU. Each Heading is worked "out more fuUy in 
^ work on Self-suggjBstion. ' ^ i 

1. There •must be no SuggestlBns against others. 

2. There must be some Suggestions for others. Thus 
one of the preliminaries to Self-suggestion might be— 

" I want every pne to be pure and truthful, every one to 
be healthy, every one to be active yet calm, every one to 
be forgiving and kind, every one to be contented and 
happy, every one to be useful to others.** 

3. The first Self-suggestions must be for the finest of 
the good desires ; the last for the coarsest of the good 
desires: among the first should be purity, among the 
last money. 

4. There may be a gradual progression, as from 
“ I desire to be purer than snow,'* to “ I hope to be quite 
pure,** I believe that I shall be quite pure,** I know that 
I shall be quite pure,** I am becoming quite pure,** 
instead of a sudden assertion “ I am already quite 
pure (throughout me).** For here sensation and 
observation and inference and the opinion of others may 
all form an overpowering Contra-Suggestion. 

5. You should find your own best, avenue of Self- 
suggestion. It may be the sight of words, the sound of 
words, or logical reasoning. 

6. If you choose words, then you should express the 
ideas in your own words, not being afraid to alter the 
expression if you find a better one later on. 

7. You should choose your own plan generally, after 

a fair trial of many plans : you may prefer to make 
many Self-suggestions a few times, or to make a ferw 
Self-^ggestions many times. \ 

8. Anyhow you should repeat, and repeat, and repeat, 
with as perfect realisation and concentration as is pos- 
sible. 

9. To help concentration you should acquire the art of 
muscular relaxing in easy positions ; an4 to acquire this . 
art you should acquire the art of deep and slow breathings. 

la Other aids, both of gesture (e.g. t|ie smile), and of 
surroundings (e.g. dark blue or dark gre^ colouring, and 
little noise), should be carefully attend^ to at the be- 
ginning of the practice. 



Ym rf^yqdid liiv« iMflimce, ai4d should ppsevere 
jWgtiiariyi not expecting the results to be immediate, hut 
'expecting them to be mathematically certain in due 
s^soru 

We have already seen that there is an inward and an 
outward rhythm in life, and that we Anglo-Saxons need 
the inward rhythm more than the' outward ; we need to 
concentrate inwards. Having begun to acquire this art 
we cjm now imagine or picture whatever is best for us 
as individuals. Each should choose that branch of 
imagination which is according to his own mind. Some 
people remember and recall best those things which 
they have witnessed ; others recall best the sight of 
words written or printed ; others recall the sound of 
words ; others appear to recall neither things seen nor 
things heard, but ideas, often abstract ideas. We should, 
however, cultivate every kind of memory so that we may 
be able to use every kind of imagination. 

Proper use and practice of the imagination is not futile 
waste of time. Arthur Lovell says : The important 
part to understand is that, if one constantly presents to 
tlie mind images of a certain nature, the character of the 
individual will be forced ultimately to correspond to 
them. . . . Contemplate only the high, the noble, the 
ideal in thought, and you will eventually be compelled 
to work out on the material plane the high, the noble, 
the ideal. . . . Store up the mind day after day with 
images of health, and vigour, and pleasure (and success).** 

The writer proceeds to quote Scott*s “ Lay of the Last 
l^instrel ** (ii., xviii.) : — 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face. 


“ The height of human power is presented to your gaze, 
for there is no struggle visible on the countenance, which 
is that of one who has dared and conquered.** 

The imagination of things seen is especially difficult 
for us as we grow older, though we have opportunities 
for practising all through the whole day. For example, 
notice something opposite to which -you are sitting-^the 
ornaments on the chimney-piece, the face of some person ; 


absotl^ the general efiect^ and the details, and the sur^ 
roundings; reproduce these in your mind’s ej^e; look at 
the original agpsiii and correct your copy ; observe again ; 
reproduce again ; correct again ; and soon your eye* 
memory will become wonderfully improved, so that you 
will be able to call up in your mind almost anything 
which you have once seen with your eye. The great 
conjuror Houdin and his son became adepts at this art 
by constant practice (e.g., in looking at the contents of 
^hop-windows). 

The value of this eye-memory cannot be over-esti- 
mated. If anyone could see before him a dark blue 
or dark violet colour when he was excited, he would 
soon become calm ; if, when he was fidgety and nervous 
and restless, he could see a large expanse of vast and 
quiet scenery with a calm cerulean sea, or else a smiling 
valley, or else a peacefully expanding flower ; if he could 
picture to himself the growing of any plant, for instance 
the growing of a lily or a rose, he would almost im- 
mediately become calm and patient. Miss A. P, Call 
says 

“No words can bring so full a realisation »of the quiet 
power in the progress of Nature as will the simple process 
of following the growth of a tree in imagination, from 
tbe working of its sap in the root up to the tips of the 
leaves, the blossoms, and the fruit. Or, beginning lower, 
follow the growth of a blade of grass or a flower, then a 
tree, and so on to the movements of the earth, and then 
of all the planets in the universe. Let your imagination 
picture so vividly all natural movements, little little, 
that y6u seem to be Really at one with each and ^1.” 

Many of the comparisons and analogies so constantly 
used in whatever we hear or read should become to us 
mental pictures. When we think of God as the fountain- 
source of life, we should be able to picture a fountain 
within us, flowing throughout us with an inexhaustible 
stream of all gocS things. 

Such practice will encourage our obSi^rvation* We 
need to encourage it to-day, when we lely too much 
upon our memory of words and ideas( and reasons. 
We need to study mole carefully concrete things which 
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we can see. We might, for example, study statues or 
statuettes, or pictures representing the various emotions 
or qualities which we, as individuals, most require. 
When we read a story, we should' picture each scene. 

I have always found it easiest to do this with fairy tgfes ^ 
and detective stories, though each will have his or her 
own favourite class of literature. 

If we are slack, we should picture to ourselves inspir- 
ing scenery, say mountain scenery. By such imagination^ 
we can help to remedy the various deficiencies in oui 
character. These deficiencies we can easily find out, 
either from our well-wishing friends, or from our own 
hand-writing, etc. 

Such imagination of the highest things is prayer, just 
as truly as any words are. Abstract ideas are prayer 
also //they appeal to you as an individual. All depends 
on that The formula which contains and expresses a 
prayer for me, for you may be worse than valueless. 

Words, however, are perhaps the easiest form of 
imagination and prayer for most of us. We can all say 
to ourselves, “ I want to be healthy.’' “ The aspiration 
itself,” says the editor of Health Culture “is a sign 
that the first step has been taken towards the proper 
mental attitude.” The very desire leaves its possessor on 
a higher plane of living than the majority of those about 
him, who eat and drink, laugh and weep, sleep and die, 
without thought of controlling the conditions by which 
they are surrounded. The Hindus, at the beginning of 
their meditations or prayers, often say as they turn to 
each quarter, east, west, north, ‘and south, “Let every 
one and evdry thing be healthy, let every one and every 
thing be happy, let every one ^nd every thing be 
pure,” or similar words. And we also could start our 
meditations with such an assertion as, “ I want to for- 
give every one ; I want to wish every one well.” Then 
we might picture to ourselves certain people, who (we 
think) have injured us, as being benefited by us. 

This might be the b^inning of mental prayer, together 
with reposeful position of the body. Whatever be the 
form and the natu^ of prayer, the following holds good 
of It is im appkd to a lupher power than tkwt 
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am if usually conscious. Some people consider this 
power to be outside the self, others consider it to be 
inside the self, and yet not altogether the same as the 
ordinary self ; that is to say, they consider it to be the 
self. In this power, whatever it be and wherever 
it be, we should have faith, which should be shown by 
the quietjS^ss of the body and relaxing^ of the 
muscles. Repose is the highest expression of beauty — 
»d also of power, and also of confidence. Anxious 
i^dbion is not. 

On this subject Vivekinanda says : “ Sit in a straight 
posture, and first send a current of holy thought to all 
creation. Mentally repeat : “ Let all things be happy ; 
let all things be peaceful ; let all things be blissful ” 
(pure, healthy, kind, happy, etc.). So do to the East, 
South, North, and West The more you do that, the 
better you will feel yourself. You will at last find that 
the easiest way to make yourselves healthy is to see 
that others are healthy, and the easiest way to make 
yourselves happy, is to see that others are happy. After 
doing that, those who believe in God should pray not 
for money, not for health, nor for heaven ; pray for 
‘ knowledge and light ; every other prayer is selfish. 

Then the next thing to do is to think of your own 
body, and see that it is strong and healthy ; it is the 
best instrument you have. Think of it as being strong 
as adamant. Throw away all weakness ; tell your body 
' that it is strong ; tell your mind that it is strong, and 
have unbounded faith and hope in yourself.’* 

And another writer is no less to the point : “ It must 
be a calm, quiet, ^nd^^pectant intensity, rather than an 
' intensity that is anxiousi disturbed, unexpectant, doubt- 
. ful.” 

Then we should freely express ourselves. Even if 
the best ideas for each one of us in our. prayers won 
exactly the same, which is utterly unlikely, yet we must 
express these ideas in our own words, if iti any definite 
words at all. This is vitally important 

For example, let us take the Lord’s Pr^^. We may 
grant that the ideas in it are the ideas which eveiy one 
ought to pray. Yet, if all the Englisl|rspeakmg in*v 





of the world had to express these ideas in their 
probably scarcely any two expressions would 
he like the old English translation, with its absolute and 
in^xiWy undeviating words, order of words, and con- 
stt!actiOns, .and with its misrepresentations of the orig^jl^ 
ideas Svhich Jesus had in his mind. Each should ex^^sf 
the ideas in his or her own way. As an example, 1 may 
refer to k form of words, which I used some time ago, in 
"The Teaching of Jesus To-day” (Grant Richards).^ 
Whatever may be your prayer, you might write it dowi^v 
or get it printed, and then perhaps you might get tfev. 
letters of it clearly in your mind's eye by studying them 
over and over again. Others might find it better to get 
the sounds into their mind's ear. I only suggest this 
^prayer as the prayer of a single person, whi<ih may be 
"worth trying by others. It will not; 
individual in the world exactly; ft me 

to-day ; perhaps it will suit me still 
time. I find the consts|nt 
change, and grow, and m 
^ It may be thought 1^ 
of place in a book on ' 
than the mention of 
prayer, or the mention oi 
in the house of pray€#. | cannot 
wall off one part of my a 

I live and the more I the j 
one part helps and throws 
fact, the different parts of 
physical health without 
one of twenty or thir^ 
felt rather than exprei£ed;,i|l 
be impossible for me. -j \ 

At times my prayer^.i;^ 
not of imagination or 
I may be reading su^ X, 

Vivekdnanda. Wheh^,IP 
than when' I 


of Course.” or Hel^l _ 
Silence” I am prayii^ no 
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loud the words of any collect fiotn the PrayS&[:-Book, 
ppieed, I am generally pmylitg far more truly in the 
Ibrtner case. In a later Book I shalf si^g^ dt^r 
prayers and p^er fornis of Self-suggestion; But this 
It as a slight But indis- 

pensable preparation for brain-work, as we generally 
understaind the words, and especially for business and for 
such studies as .the study of health and of the most 
foasible means to health. 

We must remember that imagination is one of \he 
ino^t powerful factors in the world, and that it has many 
ferms or many channels. We may have imaginatior# Ijy 
pictures #i the mind, which pictures may be either actual 
things’ see or representations of them, or 

.called up say by Sir Walter Scott’s 
meanwhile use gestures appro- 
can pmply have the ideas 
" but not void; or we 

es or by others, or we 
|^Ll'<^rselves or by others, 
?t1i^ imagination is most 
senses are used 
vfc. . '^rj^er remarks in HMltk 

may be greatly in* 
gh more than one 
s to a timid friend, 
trouser’s leg,” appeals 
^nse, hearing; if in 
ime expressive of 
of the Suggestion ; 
same time slightly 
ent of a snake, the' 
hearing, sight, and 
ble. The friend’s 
inust^receive a most 
his l^r white. Yet 

jy af jiis is i^baU 
htd^. f These wdtten 
the sound of 
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wor4s. And of course the sense must be realised. Le| 
me ipve a few specimens. J 

As an example of SelfrSugg^tion somewhat like the' 
^ntences in “ Ideal Suggestion throi^h Mental Photo- 
graphy,^ we may take the following IN- 
SPIRIT 

which is pure, strong, and active, 
controls 

and makes pure, strong, and active, • 

MY MIND, 

my intelligence, my desires, my will. 

These control 

and make pure, strong, and active, 
my body. 

So far we have spoken of positive imagination. Let 
to now say a word about “ negative ” imagination. We 
must avoid memories of past illnesses, or pains, or worries, 
or grievances. We must avoid the memory or even the 
mention of anything which we do not wish to he true or to 
have been true; for the mention will bring back the 
memory, and the memory of a thing is a mild form of 
the reality, and is therefore practically a repetition of 
the. reality itself. We must drop the imagination of 
those things to remember which will profit us cothing. 
A great help towards this is to open the hands, and, as 
they open (as if they were dropping something), to 
remark “ I drop the memory of that.” We ne^ not 
say what that is ; we know well enough. The gesture of 
dropping something from the hand’s grasp helps our 
mind to drop something from its grasp. But the positi\^ 
Use of the imagination is better than the negative use. 
The negative use is always dangerous. It is generally 
admitted in educational theory that children should he 
told to do kind things to an enemy rather than, for"^ 
ekample, not to kick the enemy on the ankle, for that 
Bugg^ts the idea of kicking on the ankle. 

One or two quotations will em|^asise this important 
point 

It is to study beakli tlfaa disesjie. The m^tsl 

of dise^M makos a d^li ithprossiou upon tto miudu 
Biseaso-pkUim, as presented under bold head* 
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Ij^pesMii^tbe sysnsatfoi^ l^mp^ett sent dut hf i^edicine-raiiors, 
a^d as we often see them published in the daily papers, should re- ' 
ceive the condemnation of all good peopIe.*ViWrtwy IVood. 

** ln all the bid systems, without exception, they (vile haunting 
thou^ts) are treated with far ibo much respect and reverence. . . 
as Milton hath done, Dante being no better.’’ — Charln Leland* 

**He who can control his own mind by an iron will, and say to 
the Thoughts that he would banish. “ Be ye my slaves and be^fone 
intb puter dat^tness^* or to Peace, “Dwell with me forever, come 
what may,^’ and ^ iobey^ed^ that man is a mighty magician who has 
attiincd' what is worth more than all that earth possesses.*^—* 
Charles Lelimd 

We may end up with a few general remarks in addi- 
tion to those which we have offered at the beginning gf 
this Chapter. 

1. First of all, we must have easy conditions to start 
with ; we must, have simple tasks, and there must be 
little or nothing to distract us. 

2. Secondly, we must begin when there is apparently 
no need, and especially when we feel quite well and fresh 
and happy. 

3. Thirdly, we must gradually increase the time which 
we spend, and the difficulty of the task. We have 
already had an example in the case of headache, yi^here 
the person suggests to himself or herself that the head- 
ache is about to cease, then that it is already ceding, 
and finsLlly that it has ceased. It would be wrong for 
most peofjlt to begin by saying “The headache has 
already ceased.” It would be still more wrong to begin 
by saying “The cancer has already gone.” The body 
is constantly changing, using up and getting rid of old 
parts, taking in and forming new parts. But the 
change is slow. It can be helped by imagination and 
Self-suggestion and prayer, but probably the wgi^ wkl 
only give results gradually. 

^ rle^ we must hjj.ve equilibrium by exaggeration in ; 
opporite direction. If we have lail^ to use bpir 
irn^ination of one kind, then we must ifevelop* 
iiaagination with greater care than brdinaiy 

i&lipnatibn which we have already depldped. ^e 
must, as it were, pretend that our wholet existence is 
booiidi up in that imagination. We mu^ concentrate 
li^.our thoughts on that. 
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5. Tfa^ are some people whofinditlietterftb use a 
long list, of Self-suggestions, reputing each suggestion 
a few times ; there are others vrho find |t better to h^ia 
ydA a short list (or even v/ith onlj- two or thred), and 
to repeat each .many times; these people should work 
tm the Rdsumde-plan (above). 

6. There should probably be a difference betawn the 
‘morning and night Self-suggestipns. A good fype of 
i]|orning sentence would be, with reference to some un- 
<&irable habit (say absent-mindedness) ; “ I’m going to 
alter this. I’m not going to have any more of this old 
fault,” (or, “ You are going to alter this,”) The night 
sentence should be of a quieter and less stimulating kind ; 
and amgng the night sentences should always be good 
Suggestions for others. 

7. One advantage of Self-suggestion over practically 
every other avenue to health is that it can, after a 
littU practice, be used on any and every occasion. In a 
crowded and ba’dly ventilated “ At-Home,” for example, 
how can we do fast full-movement exercises, or try any 
water-cUre or heat-cure (except a sort of hot-air cure 1), 
or light-cure, or fresh-air cure ? We flight indeed, take 
full and deep and slow breaths ; but would that be.good 
here ? We might relax our muscles ; but would that be 
always good here, if with it there naturally went a fuller . 
and deeper breathing? Now Self-suggestion can be 
practised here, and with advantage ; we can suggest that 
we do pot wish to be affected by this foul air ; that we 
are above it ; and so on ; or that we want these people 

’ round us to be less ignorant and to spend their money 
in some less harassing manner. 




CHAPTER XXXVII 

V i 

TRUE AND FAiJSE ECONOMY, OF MONEY AND TIME 

Why should we consider economy as an avenue to 
health ? Partly because without money there is apt to 
be worry. A potent enemy to health is worry, and a 
potent cause of worry is real or supposed want of money. 
To take an extreme instance, live in New York for a 
month, and you will see this to be true. Unless you 
carefully guard against it, you will find yourself worrying 
and (in spite of the invigorating air) becoming unhealthy 
and easily tired. Professor Elmer Gates, as early as 
1897, called attention to the effects of all sorts of 
emotions upon the blood which circulates throughout 
the body. His article in the (Aiherican) "M^ical 
Times,” for December 1897, should be read by every 
student of health and medicine. It is one of the most 
• wonderful examples of patient scientific research. It 
^hows that worry and anger and other bad emotions 
will actually change the colour of the excretions, when 
certain chemical re-agents have been applied. Professor 
Gates proves that, w&n rhodopsin has been applied* the 
colour of sorrow is utterly different from the colour of 
crime and anger, and these from the colour of cheerful- 
ness. They will be accompanied by changes in the value 
- of the body-fluids, which will become more and more or 
less and less energising and invigorating. 

So a man who practises something against whiph his 
^conscience perpetually revolts, and who hat<^ hi$ work, 
will worry and probably be ill. A married doctor gc^s 
on recommending what he is convinced to jt^' useless a 
married cleigyman goes on preaching what ^ knows lo 
be wrong ; a married clerk works in a dishonSt bu^ness. 
These dare not free themselves from the cnai^ that they 
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hate,* b^ause t!hey think they will be in want of money 
moment that they are free from these chains, Ths^ 
Hre wot lying and fretting and producing unhealthy 
cheipicals within their blocS. Want of money is at the 
foot of much chafing and consequent ill-health, ind of 
' "course at, the root of starvation. And sheer ignorance 
is j^t the root of want of money. If only people knew 
how to live happily and healthily on a few pennies a day 
they need have little cause for anxiety. False economy 
is very common ; true economy is very rare. 

Out of many branches of this important subject, let us 
select a few. First will come feeding and fasting. 
People, even the poorest people, eat far too much of the 
expensive and unnourishing things of life. By giving up 
such things they would save their money and improve 
their health. The value of fasting, and especially of the 
one-meal or two-meal system, has passed beyond theory, 
into fact. Its proportion of cures is perhaps many times 
greater (when we consider the severity of the complaints 
wijich it has cured) than the proportion of cures by the 
Medical Profession. 

But it is false economy not to take enough Proteid, 
It is also false economy not to take enough exercise 
(see Chapter XXIII.), and not to take enough rest (see 
Chapter XXVIII). In the end, such economy costs far 
too much. It costs far too much money, and far tod 
much health, which is more precious thaht money. 

A safe, rule is seldom to set money above health. I 
do not say never, because if a man, by sacrificing a little. 

^ health, let us say by working for*a whole day and night, 
can get a piece of work done which will earn him a^ 
year’s wages, such a sacrifice may be worth while. 

If you really wish to economise, then, study and find 
but about, and experiment with, the cheapest diet, the; 
cheapest forms of exercise, and the cheapest foripl 
of training, and of netve and mind traininjg' 

vis. scientific repose. Give up luxuries and 
s|libulants wherever you can : they are a^bst all 
ilapensive and more or less unhesdthyv AM ao aie ; 
mp$t pf "arnusementsi” ^ch as the theatf^;; 

ahd novds, of the n||||g narcotics lil^r 
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tobacco. Then, again, it is very easy <b save mon^ by 
walking instead of driving or riding or going by train or 
busi ;; Punctuality also saves m^ney. In a siiigle 
mouth I might have saved many shillings by starting a 
little earlier for appointments. As it;^vas, I start^ too 
late, and had to take cabs. 

Again, we can note economical devices, for instance 
boot-trees for savings the boots. The various |iapers 
like “ Home Notes,*' should be read by everyone in this 
connection. For example, they show how to make or 
get cheap book-cases etc., and how to furnish a whole 
room. Economies in clothes are worth studlying. 
Probably good paper, collars would be cheaper * than 
ordinary collars. Each must decide for himself, but the 
whole subject deserves thought. 

Good health, however, is the best economy^ of alX 
The advantages of it I have pointed out in “ MusdJi 
Brain, and Diet.** Good health leads one to spend less 
time and less effort on quicker work and better work, 
with more enjoyment It affects the whole blood of the 
body, an!i therefore of the brain. The brain becomes 
alert and observant. One way in which this may show 
itself is in the subjects that occur to the braih for 
newspaper-articles, devices, etc. The healthy journalist, 
or the healthy person who is an occasional journalist, 
can make quite a difference in his income by increased 
good health. 

Think carefully over the paralysing effects of worry 
upon the blood. Go over your past life, and consider 
how much of your worry has been caused by want of ^ 
money, real or supposed, and then decide whether one 
of the most obvdous causes of ill-health is not Worry; 
and whether worry cannot be largely remedied or.i; 
removed by Careful thought about economy. 

: We shall touch upon this most import«^t topic again 
when we consider money as an obstacle reform and 
the question of proportiofuil rather th^ of absolute 
.economy (Chapter LII). We have said &ougK for the 
pre^t, and can pass on to consider the |ecoM branch 
dir economy, the economy of time, which* is cloady 
bpnnect^ with |ipney. An hour saved is ^ot necessarily 
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^ *^11601 wdl-srpent Biit it is the opportunity fer an 
lK)ur wol^spent And opportunities are God's besit 

notifiis only gifts to us. 

It is not false, economy of time to study -genial 
i5ubjec||, and, in particular, some hobby, if one is a 
busihess-man. Gardening is a good hobby ; it is healthy, 
and its moral effects are consi(^rable. Carpentering is 
also good ; if a person made himsejf a Mem-holder (see 
Chapter XXXIV.), or some bookcases, he would save 
moneyi and would benefit himself in other ways also. 

It is false economy of time to allow any form of dis- 
comfort or illness to develop into a serious complaint 
It is true economy of time to prevent illness. And yet 
there are . millions who wait for the illness to come, 
because they say they have not time to attend to their 
health. Meanwhile they do bad work, and therefore 
earn less money. There is great need of education here. 
Our teachers too often give us the idea that perpetual 
hurry is scientific and useful. The idea that quiet repose 
and culture is waste of time and worse than useless, is 
far too common a notion to-day. 

Our nerves go all over our bodies, and time is not 
wasted while we are thinking how we can keep these 
nerves in good order. With most of us they are very 
imperfect instruments. 

But perhaps the best illustrations of false economy of 
time will be a few concrete examples. 

A wealthy American told me that he wanted his son 
to be successful, and therefore that his son could not 
afford the time to go to the University. He was going 
to sacrifice that son's higher education, and much of his 
health, in order to save time, as he thought. The result 
would have been to make his son a failure. He ^ould 
only be half or a quarter of a man. 

A friend of mine at Cambridge was so busy in reading 
the Classics, which by the way hq read in an utterly , 
wrong manner, that he had no time for social life, for 
recreation, or for general reading. He did not see that 
the Classics threw light on general reading, and 
; life, Of, p$a:^r:^dfAhat daily life and general reading 
tlwW light^ii dio Ulassics; and so, while he never seemed 
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tp wftste a moment^ he reilly wasted nearly the wiiole of 
his Cambridge course. He is now suffering from the 
results. He is miserable. He finds London uninterestingl 

Both these people would condemn as waste of time 
the hour which I have described in Chapter Vt . And 
yet take it part by part, and work out a small fraction of 
the effects merely on the financial success of intellectual 
development of these two people, quite apart from health 
and pleasure, and you will see that this apparent waste 
of time is really a splendid investment^ a magnificent 
apprenticeship for a life that shall be rich in every sense 
of the word. 

And such things at the beginning of the day, and at 
the beginning of life, will form habits of which the total 
effect cannot possibly be estimated. 

Fresh air and correct breathing, brisk full-movement 
exercises, invigorating baths, and calm repose, these are 
a few of the things that are worth while in life. To 
these last we may add Games and Athletics, almost as 
often as we can get them, and, at intervals, games with 
children. Michael Faraday used to enjoy such games 
after his studies, and of course they helped his w'hole 
character, and intellect. We must return to nature 
consciously ; she allows only a few of us to return to her 
Otherwise.. She is far, far away from the life of custom 
and fashion, though we can bring her into it if we take 
pains to make* her our friend. 



PART IV 

COMMON DISEASES AND COMPLAINTS 

Chapter XXX VIIT , — Disease and its Functions, 

„ XXXIX. — Indigestion, 

„ yVZ.— Constipation, 

„ Colds. 

„ XZ//.— Fatness. 

„ XZ/Z/.—Depression and Headache. 

„ ' XLIV. — Stiinulomania. ' 

„ XZK— Impurity and Crime. 

„ XZ FZ— Overwork and Hurry. 

„ X^F/Z— Selfishness. 

„ XL F//Z~Nervous Irritation and Worry, 

„ . XZ/X— Sleeplessness. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII 


DISEASE AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

“What we call ‘disease’ is the impulse of Nature to protect 
her child to the very last moment .” — Arthur Lov$lL v 

“The universal conception of disease as a foe to life, and not as 
a rational process of cure ; the boundless faith in remedies as 
means to resist the ‘ attack,’ which is revealed by symptoms, makes 
the professional care of the sick the gravest of all human occupa- 
tions, and the most trying to both head and heart.” — Dewey, 

New Diseases, • What is there essentially new, that can be 
treated with remedies, in the coated tongues, foul mouths, high 
tempierature and pulse, pain, discomfort, and acute aversion to food, 
that is to be found in the rooms of the sick ?” — Dewey, 

“He that loses his conscience has nothing left that is worth 
keeping. Therefore be sure you look to that. And in the next 
place look to your health and, if you have it, praise God, and 
value it next to a good conscience ; for health is the second blessing 
that JVC mortals are capable of, a blessing that money cannot buy.” 
— Walton, 

“The force within a man actuates every movement he makes. 
To connect the belief of sin, disease, and death with this ever- 
flowing, eternal potency is an absurdity ; and yet our minds, in 
ignorance of this mighty truth, have done this thing, and in this 
way have given to the external world our weak, wretched persoi^ 
alities, that are standing libels on our real selves, the great and 
undyng possibilities within us.^^—Nelen Wilmans, 

The main purpose of this book is to prevfet disease 
rather than to cure it. But if disease be present, as It is 
in the majority of cases, we must ihake the bast of 
people as they are. However advisable it may seem to 
omit the mention of disease altc^e^er, nowadays k 
is out of the question. Of course m^y doctors ^ eo 
an extreme when they talk of nothini else but disease.- 
As we have said elsewhere, “ Preveri|ra is 
cure ; but cure is more popular prevents^, 
temporary cure or patch^^s^k if nspre popular than 



cure. And, 4fter all, we must try to sugj^cst 
what are the obviously great things which we 
^ktA tfaaf o^rs ought to do, bat also the apparently little 
tfaii^ which ,we observe that they are likely to do." 

I have recently been noticing the various murmurings 
jand sulky dissatisfactions in which ordinary people in- 
#i^ge^ Dlse^ is alluded to as a terrible thing, a disaster, 
it *^ pi^" SOI sad^ so unfortunate, so cruel, as if no one 
wercM blame except Providence. " So-and-so has such 
abM «lx>ld: isn*t it hard on her?” On Sunday these 
people go to church and call their God Almighty, All- 
iCving, and All-wise. But in daily^ life these same 
people ' use the most pronounced blas- 

pheiny; and call God’s ways mistakes or cruelties ; for 
diseases ara God’s ways. 

But is not disease an evil, even if the person dies? 
The answer is, No. Few of us will learn the best life by 
any other course of instruction. If health does not teach 
US its truths, if we ignore the commonest lessons “ from 
birds and flowers," if we refuse to obey the teachings of 
Nature, then disease must be our teacher ; it must teach 
us by contrast Disease is riot an evil to any of us ; it 
should be our greatest blessing.* Perhaps we may see, 
this most clearly in the case of the choices which the 
mind makes. 

* We have a choice between two actions ; we feel that 
one is right, and the other wrong. But, through some 
greater attraction, we choose the wrong action. Then 
follows discomfort or dis-ease. On the next occasion we 


also choose the wrong. Again there is dis-ease. It be- 
come feo intolerable, so painful, so uncomfortable, that* 
at last we dp right Men for the most part do right in 
order to avoid dis-ease, which is to the mind what disease 
is to the body, the second call of. conscience. I am 
spealuiig here of average people. If there were no 
f disease or dis-ease w^hen the^ did wrong, then how could 
f Aejife be compelled to do right, how could they know 
wlm was right? If they cannot bear or will not 
thej^tle whisper of con^imee before the error^ they 
^ made to heed tlie^:iasping disease or 

after, ' 

See Additional Notes. 
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But lio^v strfe we to seek? Disease on th^ physical 
plane is due to impure and weak blood. That gives u$ 
something td stilrt with. A writer in “ Health Culture*' 
says: *‘By various processes of infection, by sedentary 
lhabits, wrong diet, and other injurious practices, our 
bodies have become saturated with disease. In order 
to remove this rubbish it is necessary to send a stream 
of pure blood moving through all the parts of the body, 
to wash them out, and make them clean. A garment 
washed in dirty water does not become clean ; the body 
of the chronic invalid, which is polluted and ^ poisoned, 
cannot be washed clean by dirty water. The blood, in 
order to purify the body, must be cleaner than the body. 
It must be absolutely clean, immaculately clean, if the 
body is to come out white and spotless, and full of life 
and healtn. And this requires pure food, abstinence 
from most animal fats, tea, coffee, condiments, and from 
all irritating and indigestible foods.” 

Here then we have one remedy. O^te cause is clogging 
of the bloody and one remedy is pure food to produce pure 
blood. To this we may add many of the other remedies 
suggested in the Second Part of the book. 

On the mental plane the chief cause of disease is 
igndrance and wrong belief One of these beliefs is 
that we are bound to have all the diseases which we have 
now. We must not hold it ; we must not accept the 
world’s standard of health; we must have our owp. 
We must take as our standard of health that which we 
wish to be; and we must aim at this standard con* 
stantly. The ‘‘Christian Scientists” have often been 
misunderstood. One of their means of cure is for the 
patient to say, “ I am thoroughly healthy.” People 
answer that this is ridiculous when the individual is 
obviously unhealthy. The real meaning is, “ The 
true Ego or I .within me is healthy ; it is the posi^ 
tive and strqpg I, which if it desires and chooses 
anct determines and persists can make the other 
Ego, the negative and weak ego, healthy also.** It 
h^ to assifert itself as master. This positive and strong 
is the highest Self, and is connected with God, 
as a 'stxe^^ with * a source; and fherefore the #tate- . 
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mentj* “ I am .thorough!/ healthfy/^ is in this sense ' 
perfectly trud > / ^ v 

.But the difficulty is that most; people believe them- 
selves diseased all through, and so suffer. They show 
forth their beliefs. They believe that inevitably and of • 
their own essential nature they are fat^d to be ill, and, as 
a result, many of them art fated to be ill. 

Ignorance is the cause of disease. Not only are 
plople ignorant of the fact that they ought to be healthy 
all through, but they are also ignorant of the right 
means. We have spoken above of the clogging of the 
body ; we may now consider the <^logging of the mind. 
As the body is obstructed by poisonous matter, so the 
mind is obstructed by poisonous ideas. As the body 
needs pure and strong material to cleanse and rebuild it, 
so likewise does the mind. It needs appropriate truth , 
and feasible theory. 

All human life is cause and effect. All disease is the 
effect of one cause, namely ignorance — ignorance of the 
laws by which we live, ignorance of the loveliness and 
exquisiteness of these laws, and consequent lack of suffi- 
ciently powerful desire. It is as if one were playing a 
game, and failed because one did not know how to play, 
^nd because one did not know how pleasant it is to play 
well. 

Disease is a blessing, not only as a conscience to teach 
us our mistakes, but also as an active agent — as doing 
the work of nature, as helping to remove our mistakes. 
Fever is an example. We call it illness, but it is really 
an effort 6f nature to burn up the poisons within us. 
And maybe some day all disease — nay, even all c^sease 
germs— ^will be proved to have a like function, and to be 
fetal only when wrongly treated. The Lebenswecker^ 
comes near to demonstrating this ; and perhaps a 
mosquito-bite may even be a blessing. The poison Is 
put in by the mosquitp-bite, it is truej; just as the 
chemical is put in by the Lebenswecker pjmcess; but, if 
there be no poison within the system filready, then 
practically nothing happens. If there belpoisoh in the 
system already, then this bite, like .^bensweeker 
process, helps the ^stem to conce^iaie itlpd^^ 

* See Additional Kotes. 
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to get rid of them through the skin. And perhaps»this 
is the most important work that the much-abused 
disease-germs are doing. And perhaps so many of the 
di^ths which are put down to disease are really due 
tb' our having checked disease rather than destroyed it 
We have regarded disease as an enemy, not as an ally to 
health. Sydenham believed that every disease is no- 
thing* but an instinctive impulse of nature to expel that 
morbid matter, of one kind or another, by which her 
healthy operations are impeded. He believed that 
nature, during disease, needs to be helped and not to be 
obstructed in her efforts. 

Let the reader bear in mind the unity of all disease, 
that it is all due to ignorance, that it is the conscience 
which can say when we make mistakes, and that it is 
also the effort of nature to remove the results of our 
mistakes, and he will cease to abuse a headache as a 
curse. The more practical his point of view is, the less 
blasphemous he will be. Instead of grumbling at effects, 
he will seek for causes. 

It would be easy tp mention a large number of 
diseases, and to apply to each of these number of the 
above methods. Thus we might take consumption, and 
consider how it might be prevented or cured, as by the 
one-meal or two-meal plan, by simpler foods, by deep 
’ breathing and other exercises, and so on. But this 
would take up too much space. We must be content 
with a few examples out of many. , 

For this book deals only incidentally with disease and 
diseases. It shows the unity of all illnesses on the 
physical plane, where all are due tp impure blood and 
weak blood, and eventually are due to ignorance on the 
mental plane, ignorance of the kind laws of nature, ignor- 
ance of what it is that makes pure blood and strong 
blood, and hence pure, thoughts and strong thoughts, 
ignorance of what makes health, ignorance of our own 
right to vigorous health, and to more than contentment 
Vfith our surroundiings ; and, last but not least, ignorance 
of Ae djsltghtfulbess of real health, and so, as we 
sadaabov^ kck W attraction and desire for real health. 
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We not seek it, beause *m lovt it<inot ; «re< We it not; 
faectu^ we know it not ; we know it not because we have 
not felt it Whoever has once fdt it rdct^ises it as th8( 
pe^l of great price, to gain which no sacrifice can be 
excessive. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

INDIGESTION* 

People , are seldom troubled by the consideration of 
indigestion until they are troubled by the pain or dis- 
comfort of it; and then at length they usually seek a 
maliei^hift remedy; they probably take some drug or 
^ stimulant ” which shall stifle the feeling and shall over- 
cloud the outward and sensible sign. If the pain or dis- 
comfort must be removed at once, then at any rate let 
the , jpreceding conditions be observed, whether they bp| 
the eating or drinking of wrong things, or of right 
things in excess, or the fast eating or drinking of right 
things, or the mental worry. And let such conditions 
be remembered and be avoided in the future. Let each 
attack be treated as a friendly critic. 

An immediate remedy is a hot compress of water or 
of oil upon the stomach. Massage may serve a similar 
purpose. 

Another remedy is a sitz hath at a temperature of 104°. 
This, however, should not be tried directly after a meal. 

But prevention is better than cure. An occasional use 
of the stomaCh-tube — if it be not very uncomfortable to 
yoin — may reveal the disagreeing elements in the food. 
Th^may for the future be careful ly diewjai. or . esd^ 

De^ breathing, muscular relaxing (Chapter XXVIII.), 
ani^l^isome exercises may prove of value. As to' 
fescerOises, the following hint may Be of use. If we keep 
;shbUlders bwck and somewhat down (Chapter 
XXVH.)i aiid develop our lack-muscles y as well as 
am* and ^teathe slowly and deeply upwards, thbn we 
terid Uff the lungs and to relieve me lower pi^ns. 
This, idiich fis by Macfadden, is sO slmpl#? 

tha^ it deserves tb be tried by every pne ' , ■ 

♦ A special volume of Routledge’s ** FitUeas Seriess*^ is on ** Qbod 
Dlgeiuion.** i 
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Eifcactly what kind of brain- Vtrork heips oigestion we 
cannot, yet sajy, except tluit cheerful eitootions are neces- 
sa;^. It is ^r this reason that; whereas uninteresting' 
excise may hinder or utterly preveiit digestion, an 
^titing game may actually hasten Jt, ia sjnfe of testi 
tube theories, simply .because it is ejpciting and ©ea^ 
'tiiemical changes which Professor Elmer Ga^ has 
proved to be of a favourable and “ anabolic " nafaire. 

'Sleep is often 'said to be unfavourable to di^^tiOtt; 
But much depends on the kind of sleep and on the 
individual peculiarities. Anyhow the relaxing of the 
muscles is almost always found to be favourable to 
digestion. A short rest, with deep upward breathing of 
fresh air through the nose, should be a habit acquired id 
childhood, and an integral part of daily life in after 
yearst For the young, the repose of the muscles after the 
mid-day meal seems to me to be almost essential. Our 
schools utterly ignore the value of this rest, which need 
not be long. Not only do ninety-nine boys and girls 
out of every hundred eat their , lunch and other meals 
with disgusting and ultra-bestial rapidity, but they also 
rush to lexercise immediately afterwards. The results 
speak for themselves — after a decade or two. And then 
the cause is forgotten ! 

It is quite possible that fermentation in the stomach—' 
due to too fast eating of starchy foods, sugary foods, etc. 
—may tax the nerves of certain people for more severely 
than anything else. The fatal feature of the mischief iii; 
^at it fe so seldom called a mischief. People thiiilc that* 
if they do not drink alcohol, and do riot eat very much," 
they ate dieting themselves extremely csLTtM\y.i 
’ forget that for them not only alcohol, but alsd' neih'ly 
every form of -sugar, of ordinary bread, -(wholmneal Of - 
white or brown), of oatmeal, of root or sfolk (as potat^ 
cabbage, etc.), even if eaten “in moderation!' (Chapter 
VI 11.), and slowly, may still produce fermentatfon. . 
strength of the Salisbury treatment (|heat and hot 
water) seems to lie almost entirely in t^ fact that ti^ 
powerful nourishment is digested very jppidly and 
so'-bed very thoroughly without mucK iermentation; 

“ Vegetarian ’’ leaders, -who perpetually u|^e a, “ natural ? 
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Hkitf as call It, of bread and grain foods, isaves 
roots, and even pulses (perhaps, wi A tea Qr coffee 
to paralyse the starch-digesting saliva), are guilty of a 
great deal of misery. They should first be sure that 
such foo3s, when eaten as most individuals wi// persist 
in eating them, may produce the most disastrous effects, 
: evep if they be amply nourishing according to the Tables 
of fobd-an^ysts. ' , . 

It has been stated that almost any food, eaten with* 
out Other foods, is likely to agree. The stomach can 
accustom itself to nearly every article of diet if it 
practises on that alone. 

A certain amount of fermentation be useful for 
certain people, for the movement of the bowels. But, 
beyond that amount, fermentation is bad ; it means 
putrefaction. Most of it can be avoided (see Chapter 
XV,) by slow eating, especially when you are taking 
starchy foods, which need much saliva and th^efore 
much champing of the jaws. Hasty eating is not 
entirely a " voluntary ” act. With anxious thoughts, and 
a general feeling of hurry and worry, hasty eating will 
come as a matter of course. Nor is it easy to get out of 
tlie habit of hasty eating, A good plan is to practise 
slow eating as a special exercise, when one is by oneself, 
until this slow eating becomes a fixed habit and a second 
nature, at which desirable time there will be li,ttle danger 
of a return to the ill-bred fault of swallowing that which 
ought to be chewed. Till then, one might take a certain 
amount of pre-digested foods, such as those which are 
sold by the International Health Association at Legge 
Sl^t, Birmingham, and at Battle Otfek, Michigan, or 
by the Pitman Stores, Birmingham. ‘Such pre-digested 
foods are only to be used until the stomach has regained 
its normal condition and can digest food for itself. It is 
not a bad plan to fix on a definite number of mouthfuls, 
OUe is iSb much moru liable to obey the laws of nature 
;if ;nne is reminded of them by ha^i and fast numbers 
and times; even if different foods, and different amounts 
of them, and different persons, may require lE^^rent^ 
numbers of times ^ under different condition^ 
stone’s rule w^as, we* are told, to take thirty biteSv|be^^ 
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moulhful. My own’average was price over sixty. But I 
imagine that a complete mastication, which shall extract 
the full taste as well as divide up the food into the 
minutest fragments, will reach a number nearer to a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty. 

With such slow chewing there will be less desire for 
drink during meals. It seems a geneiral rule — ^nof neces- 
sarily a universal rule — that people should not drink at 
meals, nor just before them, nor just after them. If a 
drink is desired, let it be sipped, or let fruit or aSlad be 
substituted (fruit or salad should surely not be a separate 
course, but should rather be eaten with dry foods). Or, 
better than that, let distilled water, hot or cool, be 
taken in the early morning or just before sleep. 

Among the best cures for indigestion is complete or 
partial fasting, and especially the two-meal or even the 
one-meal plan, or, the three-meals plan with pure Proteid 
at two of the meals. Avoid whatever disagrees with you 
individually. It may be sugar or starch. If you want 
to find out what does disagree with you, when you have 
indigestion you can apply the stomach-tube. Perhaps 
. the mischief will then prove to be the skins of fruits or 
of potatoes. 

With regard to the feelings, Dr. Dewey says; "Cheer 
is to digestion what the breeze is to the fire. It may 
well be conceived that there are electric nerve wires ex- 
tending from the depths of the soul itself to each in- 
dividual gland of the stomach, with the highest cheer or 
ecstasy to stimulate the highest functional activity, or 
the shock of bad news to paralyse.” But cheerfulnessis 
easier urged than practised. Other helps, besides cheer- 
ful talk and company and surroundings, are suggeisted 
in Chapters XXXVI and XLVIIL 



CHAPtER XL 

CONSTIPATION * 

. the signs of constipation are anaemia, with its results 

^(e.g* sallow or yellow completion, with yellowish spots;, furred 
tongue, and bad breath. There may be fermentation in the 
digesSve organs, and this fermentation may stretch these organs 
so as even to hinder the breathing and heart action, and this may 
help tb disturb the circulation in the brain, and produce headache 
ana giddiness. It is wonderful how much faecal matter the Colon 
will hold. Dr. Forrest tells of a young woman who was able to do 
her work though she had no discharge for six weeks. She was 
thin and weak, and her complexion was sallow, for her food did 
not fe^ h^r properly, and much faecal matter from the Colon was 
absorm^ by the system. After the flushings of her Colon, she 
became healthy and rosy again.’’ — Wilson. 

So 'terrible is the depression which constipation may 
bring, that at the time few can be convinced and believe 
the cause to be so simple. They are sure that the 
world is altogether wrong. Anything is better than 
this depression, even the use of some aperient medicine. 

It is far more satisfactory, however, to avoid drugs. 
I do not say that there are'^none which are useful : in fact; 
I know people who take drugs or herbs regularly, and 
have done so for years without having to increase the 
dose in the least. Cascara is an instance of such a 
medicine, in the case of some individuals. 

Regular hours are important, people say. But what 
if the regularity be broken for any reasor\? Surely it is 
^fer for some people not to rely on it. It is safer to try 
means which can never fail, means over which one has 
complete control. ^ 

First of all comes fasting, either complete or on the 
lipes laid down in Chapter XIV. Anyhow, it may be 
well to-avdil meat, tea, and most spirits. The Germans 
df^h^ a great deal of coffee and beer, both of Which may 
an aperient effect ^upon many people, perhaps 
partly owing to irritation, and partly owing to the yeast 
in the beer. 

* Routiedge’s “ Fitn^s Series ’ will include a volume on Eltmina-- 
tiorij'to be published before June, 1904. 
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fiooikpresi^s of hot ^ater, or compresses of linseed. „ Hot 
^•atcir- or steam-packs round the waist server the same 
|}Ui^se; and alternate douches,' hot and cold, or warm 
and cool, are often valuable Besides these there is the 
bath at the temperature of 104°, together with 
ihasShge. After the sitz bath, the hands should be 
dipped in cold water, and rubbed over the body. 

. Djeep breathing for a few minutes may be wonderfully 
^useful, as well as other exercises which will be men- 
tioned below. Some have been described in “ The 
Training of the Body.” Out of these we might specially 
recommend the action of the mower with his scythe. 
Most of the exercises are involved in many forms of 
frames and Athletics. The game of Fives is magnifi- 
cent as. a cure for constipation, because there is not only 
the twisting, but also the stooping of the body. 

At the Natural Cure Establishments in Germany 
there are several kinds of apparatus to cure constipation. 
These have been described elsewhere.- 

So important is this subject for us who are a nation 
of flesh-eaters and tea-drinkers that I have gathered 
together a few of the best exercises for constipation. 
The amount of exercise should be increased by degrees. 
Each movement should be done a few times at first, and 
the number of times can be increased by two or three 
daily. Give up exercise that disagrees with you. 

I. Stand with your hands on your hips, and your 
heels together, and your feet at an angle of 45°, or else 
sit down with your hands on your hips ; anyhow, your 
legs must be rigid below the hips, and your trunk must 
be rigid above the hips. Now, bend your trunk above 
the hips as if it were a single piece, first to the rfght, and 
then to the left, then backwards, and ^M^n fon^rds, and 
last of all in a rotatory movement (^fesmann's Estab- 
lishment at Wilhelmshohe has a special room with an 
/^paratus which helps these exercises, 
f 2. Stand as before, but, while you keep the rest of .the 
still, draw one leg up ; the knee is to go in the 
l^f^ion of the hand which is on ybiir hip. This 
^j^;^^cise should hp done briskly. It is as if you were • 
r^ij^^mg to kick With vour kn^ a football i& 
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on a-*}tivd with your waist Tfaelh' the niavmnent' 
can be made further , round to the- left, and then to the 
ri^t ; ftat is toi^y, you can k^clc the knee u^itt-dif-) 
tiensnt directions, as far as it will cpmfQrtably, go. 

3. The next is to hold a stick in your two hand^ and ,j 

then to put one leg over it This quick stepping pv^* 
the stick is an excellent exercise. ' * 

4. The next will be trotting. You can. trot either 
straigto forwards, or without njoving your place. It is 
thus Aat people trot on the tread-mill. You c^ also 
learn to trot in other directions — backwards and side- 
ways. 

5. The next is to lie down flat with the hands behind . 
the head, and then rise to a sitting position With the 
hands still behind the head. You can put your toes under 
something that will give you leverage. The Macdonald- 
Smith Exercise is better here, because it involves less 
exertion. Sit down on the floor with your hands 
clasped round your knees ; now, unclasp your hands 
and let your knees jerk forwards. Then pull up your 
knees again, sharply, and clasp your bands over them 
again. 

6. Stand, straight up with your arms in front of you 
on a level with your chest, as if you were carrying a 
great tray. Then swing them down and behind you as 
far as they will go, at first one at a time, then both 
tc^ether. As they go down and back, your trunk , 
should behd forwards from the hips ; the legs should bp' 
rigid. 

\ 7. The mowing exercise has been described in another 
book. It is not unlike the ordinary stroke at varitj^s ball- ,, 
games, such as Lawn Tennis or Golf. 

8 . Bend forward from the hips, keeping the l^s rigkj 
below the hips, and hit down at an imaginajy sc^ : 
fallow about two feet from the floor, %st >vith your 
right hand, and then with your Ieft. i|The rijottidesj! 
vhhould go with the arm with which y<^ are hitting; 
^ihe otbey shoidder should goJback, andpn the opposite 
'''':direetioh'. ' ■■■%-' . • , 

:: 9. Put your arms out on a level witl^our shonldert 
^ W front of you, and parallel t^ one anodu^ 
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^SWlng them both round horizontally with the shoulders, 
!^t to the left, and then to the right. 

IQ. Stand with your apart, and put ypur artps 
^ above your h^^*; the hands should not iJe togeth^ 
l^n let the arms comh down in front of you so that 
hands touch the knees, or go below them. You mod 
nollet 'Hie head come down too if it makes you giddy. 

; H. Lie down on your back on some soft spot, and 
put a small cushion under the head. Cross the arms, 
bend' the knees slowly upwards, and then roll over, first 
to ^e left, and then to the right. 

12. After this, while you are still lying down, press 
your abdomen, and then remove your hands and let the 
abdomen come up again; or else punch the abdomen 
gently. 

For the massage of the Colon, up the right side , 
and then down the left side, see Chapter XXIV. 

If you wish to test the effect of the exercises, do not 
simply try them when you are already constipated, but 
rather try them under easy conditions ” (Chapter VI L), 
i.e. some time before your bowels are ready to act. If 
the exercises hasten the inclination,, then you will see 
that they may be of use as a gradual help against 
constipation. 

Altogether different from all the above, helps is the 
plan of Mr. Horacfe Fletcher. He is wont (see Chapter 
XV.) to chew all his food extremely thoroughly," and to 
reji^t the fibrous residuurn as one would reject a cherry- 
stone. The’ obvious question is: — ‘‘What gives the 
bowels work? Will not their walls now collapse, as 
the walls of a rabbit’s inside are said to collapse unl^s 
cellulose be in the foods?” The answer is that ^ Mr. , 
Fletcher’s inside has not collapsed once in the five 
years of his experiment His excretions come at 
different intervals— from intervals of one day to eight 
day^ — ^but the delay causes no depression whatsoever* 
The excretions themselves vary in bulk, but are free 
from unpleasantness. No foods seem able to affect 
result aj^reciablj^, lohg as they am • 

chided an# masticated,; : We await with Interest 
.pubUcation of his l|iboral^ry experiments at Camh^ge ; 
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tibese h^ve already aroused the interest and co-operation 
of sotne of our leading scientists her& on this slow- 
eal^ plan many of us can find a means of ayc^ing 
that^'dep'ression which results frcMn irregulaf moveraOhts 
of tile bowds, Mr. Fletcher’s' discovery will make a great 
adyimce in hygiene. For the Anglo-Saxons are--i|f we 
m^ trust the evidence of advertiseihents alonp — a 
coi^tl^ted poople. If one might alter an old proyidh, 

' or^ vi^puld say : — “ Consjtipation is the thief of timfe 
and; one would add, of energy and of cheerfulness. It 
is not an improper subject to be hushed down with 
prudish silence : it is a proven fact to be discussed with 
open-minded common sense, and with desire for truth. 
The many avenues to cure are all worth a fair trial. 

If only for the reason that the mischief is so wide- 
spread and so fatal, and the treatments either so dangerous 
or else so little known, it may be worth while to finish this 
Chapter with two mental helps ; not because they will 
suit all, but because they are simple and may suit many; 
and because they may be used together with any of the 
other helps. 

Professor Elmer Gates has conclusively proved that, 
if one fixes one’s attention on any part of one’s body, 
if one sends the mind into that part, for many minutes 
. in succession, one thereby increases the amount of fadood 
in that part. He calls this practice Dirigation. He 
has cured, cases of .ghronic constipation by making bis 
patients “ dirigate ” to (focus their whole attention upon) 
the bowels and the. rectum. 

■pie method of Self-su^estion is different Some- 
what as a man just before he goes to sleep ma^ say 
to himself, “I will wake up at six o’clock to-morrow . 
morning,” so a man just before he goes to'^feep, and just; 
•aftmr' he wakes up, may say to himself, “ | will feel a j 
desire to go at 8 o’clock,” (or whenever ^ time may " 
be). He may repeat this. Or he may be more em- 
phatic, and say, " I wish to go, and I wi/i 0.” 

With neither of these two mental practice ^ould the 
bands be clenched or the face-muscles cont^lcted. That 
is not at all essential even tq the vc^ .|ppreinest. of 
mental efforts. And with neither of thes^two mental 
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fNMCtices tieed tlie other helps be neglected or given Mpl 
^or example, if you decide to pour cold or cool watw 
down your spine, you can repeat to yourself quietly and 
calihly: “I want this to help the motion. This vtdlt 
help the motion.” Or you can fix the attention upon 
(dirigate to) thp spinal column ; or, better still, if warm 
water or compresses be used over the bowels, upon the 
bowels themselves. 

Nor must we demand immediate results. It is un- 
reasonable to require that a habit of many years shall 
be destroyed in a few minutes. If this were the rule of 
nature, who on earth would trouble to avoid mistakes ? 

The ideal would be to have the motion before or after 
one's bath, and certainly before one comes down into 
the society of others. As a high authority on personal 
health once described it to me, there should be an in- 
stinctive desire soon after one awakes. But, until we 
can get or recover this admirable instinct, let us give the 
most feasible remedies a fair trial, in the hope that we 
shall soon find which is our avenue to freedom and to 
pure Uood. Straining certainly is not 




CHAPTER XLI 


; COLDS 

The "Mental Scientists** may be guilty of a gross 
exaggeration when they talk of the way in which we 
catch colds. Here is one quotation : “ The creature of 
circumstances fears the draught, and cringes before it. He 
thus becomes subject to it’* There are many who do 
not fear the draught,' but who yet catch colds. On the 
other hand, it is right not to regard a draught as a curse,, 
and therefore it is right not to regard a cold as a curse, 
but rather to regard it as a blessing. We ought to 
thank ttie cold as we should thank any one who took 
poison from our system. If a doctor did it, we should 
call him clever ; when a cold does it, we call it a nuis- 
ance, and we do our best to stop its processes, which are 
those of nature. 

There is an old saying, “Feed a cold, and starve a 
fever,” The best interpretation is that, if you feed a 
cold, you will h^ve to starve a fever later on ; i.e. that 
it is a mistake to feed a cold. But numerous in- 
stances could be quoted of colds cured by feeding. Why 
is this? A heavy meal may produce stronger blood, 
and, partly by its acidity, may clear the system' of its 
clogging for a time. The system cleared for a time, is 
able to work properly ; the wheels have, as it were, been 
started once more. But against this metl^ is the fact 
that it is risky. It may simply serve W increase the 
cold, as well as to produce indigestion. ^ ' ■ 

There are several theories as to the opgin ctf colds. 
It is likely that the stomach may be near |^ root of tl# 
mischief, if mischief it be ; but the immediate 
Ifl&at some cold, for instance h draught, cpses tl^e pores 
of the skin suddenly. The ^isons ctf ti|| body cantplf 



tiirough the pores, so they go inwards an4 pro- 
s^i^ijrritation. Nature gets rid of the poisons now, not 
:?^;iTOe pores and the sweat, but by the lungs and 
kt^neys. 

And so the best cure will be to make the blood clear 
apd pure. Clear and pure blood will take up and carry 
^ ojfir the poisons, and of themselves the pores of the skin 
will open, 

. Tp clear the blood it may be good to fast, or to reduce 
the number of meals to two a day; and probably to 
abstain from all the flesh foods. I used to have a cold 
regularly two or three times a year on the ordinary foods, 
but npw in five and a half years on the fleshless diet I 
haye '^raly had one or two slight colds. 

Besides the avoiding of flesh one should avoid what is 
indigestible ; and by preference one ^hould eat food that 
is dry. This will help to absorb tne poisons and un- 
healthy juices in the stomach. Drinks of hot distilled 
water, with or without lemon, and the use of the stomach- 
tube, will also help to get rid of these juices ; and the 
enema may be employed. 

Compresses are of the greatest value, partly because 
they need take up no time ; they can be applied just 
before 3leep, and can be removed the first thing in the 
morning. Cold water should be used afterwards. If 
on^ has time during the day the pack is good. The 
sitz bath at a temperature of 104®, with cold sponging 
or rubbing afterwards, may relieve congestion. The 
Turkish bath will open the pores of the skin by sweat. 
There should be cold water after it and also massage. 

But it is better to prevent the cold than to cure it 
Cold water applications repel the blood from the surface 
of the skin at first, but if the circulation is fairly good 
they soon bring the blood back to protect the skin. 
Another good plan, besides the cold water douche, is to 
wet one^f with cold water before one puts on one’s 
elplhes. It is .Sandow who gives this advice, and the 
WM water certainly imparts a wonderful glow. 

White dothing has been mentioned above as a pre* 
v^iveor cure for colds, As a tonic for the skin the 
It^ht is unsurpassed, for which reason 



t&e light^^cdloui^ clothing is momammating the 
'dark.*^ " ■ 

Clothing itself should be fednced to a minimum. It 
the early morning there should be an air-bath without : 
any clothes at all, but — in the case of those W^hom it 
suits — ^with brisk movement and friction. Greatcoats 
*are a common source of colds, especially if pebple on 
some one occasion forget to put them on. 

Deep breathing should be practised steadil)^ A good 
plan when you first go out into the open air is to inhale 
three or four deep breaths through the nose. Exercise is 
also valuable, especially if it be quick, and if it pro- 
duces a sweat 

Sleep is another cure, since during sleep nature is left 
to herself, and when she is left to herself she is inclined 
to do what is best for the system. The most economical 
way of curing a cold is to sleep and to fast, to drink hot 
water, to use compresses, and to practise a few sharp 
exercises. 

Self-suggestion has not yet been applied largely to 
the cure of colds. The value of it, especially before 
sleep, has been pointed out in Chapter XXXVI. This 
art should be made to do for the mind what air- 
baths, cold-water-treatments, and friction do for the 
body — to harden and to invigorate. 



CHAPTER XLII 


FATNEI^ 

Some excess of fat is good for us, but a very smaH 
extra supply is generally quite enough. More than this 
^either is uncomfortable or perhaps ought to be ! 

There are at least three causes Of fhtness, if we make 
the word fatness include the appearance of fatness. 
First, there may be too much fat and oil in the system, fat 
aftd oil such as would bum in the fire. Then there may 
be too much water, which would fizz in the fire. Then 
there may be too much fermentation, fermentation and 

C s. Some of the outward effects of all three kinds may 
very similar. 

Fatness is also itself a cause of further fatness. The 
fatter one is, the less one is able to get rid of one’s 
fatness. It becomes harder to move, the blood becom<^' 
taidier and more clogged, and so the excess is got rid of 
more slowlj^ than it would be in an ordinary person. 
And there is another reason too. Sugar-mania is akin 
to alcohol-mania. Many of those who are fat will fed 
the desire, if not the craving, for fattening, foods. 

And now as to the cures, apart from the spec^l cures 
for constipation (see Chapter XL.). 

All three causes have their corresponding cures, but 
aB three kinds of fatness can be partially or whdly 
cured by a diet of small quantities of dry food, especidly'- 
ptwe Proteid in the form of Plastnpn, and by teat, 
especially by s\^ts through games and athletics, ot - 
tbrpug^ water- or air-treatmmits. If we eat and drink , 
very slowly, there be less tmidency to pver-eathig;:. 
»ad Qver-dnnking; we shall be mbre inclined to stop 
naturally when yve have had though, i^td 1^. ' 
Horace Fletcher’s plan (Chapter XvT) is to be reemn* : 



mended. * Besides, theie il the fatiiess that is 4 ne ta 
indigestion. This kind also may be reduced by slow 
eating: # 

1. Taking fermentation first, we have among the best 
cures, besides slow-eating, fasting, and the avoidance 
of indigestible foods (for instance, badly prepared potatoes 
^d some other roots, cabbages and some other stalks, 
'and sugar). But we should not give up Proteid and 
** Salts ” ; they seem to be all-important. 

Other, helps would be hot water the first thing in the 
morning, and the last thing at night ; the stomach^ube 
the first thing in the morning ; hot compresses for the 
stomach, and special exercises such as those that arc 
mentioned in Chapter XL. 

2. Where the 'fatness’ is due to watpr, water should be 
avoided at meals. When thirst is felt, lemon should be 
added to the water. And, anyhow, the water should l&e 
sipped rather than swilled. Homburg salts, which att 
a mixture of salt and bi-carbonate of soda, and therefore 
can easily be made at home, might be taken in the 
early morning. They would probably reduce this kind 
of fatness considerably. 

Turkish baths, and especially the cabinet-baths, 
followed by massage and preceded by exercise which 
produces i sweat, will also help to remove such fatness 
as is due to water, and the enema and the stomach-tube 
contribute towards the same end. They will purify the 
blood, and thus enable the water to pass out of the 
system more quickly. ' ^ 

3. Fatness which is due to excess of fat and oil may 

be removed very simply. ^ This kind is to be compared 
to the excess of coals in a cellar. Of course you 
n^ed more coals in winter than in summer. If you wish 
to lessen the stack of coals in your cellar, the obvious 
plan is to use up what you have, and not to add a fresh 
supply. So your form of fasting will be the avoidance 
of fatty and oily foods, of starchy foods !|such as flour 
aitd potatoes), and of sugsuy foods (see the Table in 
Chapter XV.). That, after all, is^the siinfelest cure-^^to 
avom fattening and heating things ,u^l you ha^ 
nearly u;sed fip your supply, which in your 
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like coals in a cellar. I know of one ca* ** $e whii^e 
-^ight was reduced almost incredibly; in a couple of 
OTO^ths, without the slightest discomfort The hero 
told me that he had never been in better health in the. 
whole of his life than during the process. 

Cold air and deep breathing*also help to remove &t 
The cold air burns up the heating material. Whereas 
the excessive water was sucked up by dry heat, we see 
that here the excessive fat would be burnt up by cold air. 

The best use of cold air is some form of exercise that 
will produce a sweat. A special form of exercise, and 
a very simple one, is to walk up an inclined plank, 
and then down again. The plank should not be at 
a very steep angle at first It could be put up against 
the wall or a chair. The steepness of the angle should 
|)e increased in the course of time. This not only 
decreases fatness, but it increases muscle. It is one of 
' the quickest ways to get into training. The Macdonald- 
Smith exercises are also useful for deducing weight 
Massage of the fat part is good, partly because it helps 
the general circulation. 

For here, as elsewhere, the^ cure of disease consists 
chiefly in clearing the blood and in strengthening it 
With pure blood and strong blood, disease is practically 
impossible. Instinct becomes a delightfully safe guide. 


*Tbe lowest breathing (see Addional Notes to p. 175) will first 
help to massage the abdominal organs, and hnlp to relieve them of 
presstti^; If the diaphragm be held up, then the organs will have 

** room to wrk in,” and the unsightly corporation will be moved up. 
But we must not flatter ourselves that we are not too fet, 
becansh we sho\ir no coloration. Whatever cure we adopt, hovf- 
iver, ive must, as Mr. T. A. W. Flynn rightly Says, be extmm^y 
careful ;ot to adopt too violent mnedies th^ ntay Vpset 





CHAPTER XLIII 

DEPRESSION AND HEADACHE . 

Depression and headache seem to be due to two main 
causes, the first of which is a clogging of some kind. 
Thus constipation will of course lead to clogging, and so 
may the flesh- foods with their ‘‘ Uric Acid.’* These foods 
are direct causes of depression and headache, and also the 
indirect causes in so far as they tend to constipation. 

The second cause is mental, though no one has yot 
worked out the full effects of certain thoughts and 
emotions. Most people deny that any kind of “ thought ** 
can produce depression and headache ; they say that such 
things are simply physical in origin. And yet it seems 
certain that to be angry with others, and to abuse others, 
is very likely to lead to depression and headache, though 
we may not be able to trace the exact connection betwe^p 
cause and effect. Those who keep on repeating their so- 
called misfortunes and sins must not expect to be free from ; 
depression. In fact, mental causes are just as inmortant 
as the more obvious physical causes. Professor Gates of 
Washington has conducted a number of experiments to 
prove that each emotion produces a definite chemical 
effect upon the blood, and upon the excretions^ of the 
body, including the breath. The breath of an angl^ ’ 

E erson will contain certain ptomaines unfavourable to 
ealth. These ptomaines will produce exCftemeht 
^ministered to animals. 

To those who would be free from thes^troid>|cs 6ne^ 
can only jgive general advice. First of all, ifoid whatever 
is constipating (see Chapter XL), and eat ^ther foods or 
fruits instead. At intervals ^ve up a m^al, and in its' 
place take hot water. TJse \^eak tea only ijirhen you fed 
depressed, and not as a wktt^ of course.* iBut j^pecially 
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the flesh-foods, because they are probably the 
■;i^^st to' give up!^ 

!; Water, cold or cool, poured down the ^pine,*and 
alternate hot and cold sitz baths, and hot water or hot 
air for the Teet will often cure headache very quickly. 
Magnetism and electricity have been successful also. 
Some people get rid of their headache by stroking their 
forehead upwards. 

' Brisk exercise, especially in the form of games,, will of 
course be far more effective than slow straining gym- 
ntotics, which have a tendency to make the headache 
worse. " 

At the other extreme we have sleep, and (see Chapter 
XXVIII.) muscular relaxing and repose. This gives 
nature a chance to restore its proper condition of 
b|knce. 

On the mental side, probably the greatest help is 
Self-suggestion, which becomes easier and easier with 
practice. We should not wait until the headache or 
depression has come and obtained the njastery over us,' 
but should protect ourselves against it beforehand. One 
form of Self-suggestion is offered in Chapter XXXVI. 
At first the suggestion might be given by some other in 
whom one has complete confidence. 

It seems futile to advise people to be cheerful when 
they are depressed. It is not quite so futile to advise 
them to smile. There are many who say that, if they can 
keep on smiling, and can force themselves to look cheerful 
even for five minutes, their depression will always go of 
its own accord. 


* Cold water poured on tit© wrists is often vdfy efiectiid 
iud the plan of w^kihg hay© ft^[uently 

^.private 'Us^ ' :> ''' 



CHAPTER XLIV 

STIMULOMANIA 

It is very easy to exaggerate the effects of stimulants, 
and to forget that they often set the circulation going 
quickly and strongly and cleanly, if only for the time 
being. This in itself may work wonders. But obviously 
it will work wonders especially on the most weak and 
impure blood. Its effects upon pure-blooded people may 
be nearly as harmful as the most fanatic teetotalers 
claim. It is a pity that these are wont to neglect the other 
side of the question : it is a pity that they are wont to 
deny the cures which, so far as we know, alcohol hcts 
effected in extremis. While we need not admit, that 
alcohol was the sole possible remedy in any case, we must 
yet recognise that it has been a remedy in many actual 
cases. 

Nor have we yet sufficient data for universal laws as 
to its effects. It is quite right that we should know the 
very worst. But we should know these as the very 
worst, and not as the sole effects or as the average 
effects. 

Two of the factors in the problem are almost always 
ignored by the rabid fanatics. Before we proceed to the 
horrors of drunkenness and dipsomania, let us mfention 
these: — 

(l) The effect in emergencies may be hmeficial* If a 
s^ulantwill start the wheels of nature's watch, kjf^hat 
liature— Ae vis medicatrix naturae — ^will i^hen continue ^ 
fio move her own wheels, the stimulant has ||ben ofservice,^? 

tnAy have been better remedies ; bip let us not for: 
tiiait reason deny all credit to the stimuli^ 

(a) The effect of stimulants upon the may be 

marvellously strong, and the effect of tli^ potions upon 
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and the processes of the body, the metabolism,, 
be marvellously strong also, as various experiments 
have proved conclusively. Thus favourable emotions 
may help the digestion of food, the assimilation of food, 
the elimination of waste-products. 

In both these cases the stimulant may do some harm* 
Byt all life seems to be a mixture of harm and help. 
Where ever was there help without harm or harm without 
help ? The problem is, “ Which is the less harmful, the 
more helpful?” not “Which is absolutely harmless? and, 
Which is absolutely helpful?” We have therefore to 
ask ourselves whether there have been, and are, and 
will be occasions on which the use of a stimulant is the 
less harmful and the more helpful alternative. 

While the teetotallers must recognise this truth, they 
can always insist that the ideal condition is that a man 
should have been more careful beforehand, in which case 
probably no such crisis could have arisen. The crisis 
having arisen, alcohol maj/ sometimes be the best — or 
the best known — remedy. 

And let us remind these rabid fanatics of what is after 
all one of their strongest arguments. A certain clergy- 
man once attempted to do temperance work among the 
poor. He started as a teetotaller in practice as well as in 
theory. Along this line he failed. The poor would not 
listen to him — avoided him as a preaching prig. Then 
he tried as a moderate drinker. He would say to the 
poor, “ I drink my glass of beer and I enjoy it. But I 
can do without it when I like and for as long as I like. 
Can you ? If you can’t, then hadn’t you better give 
it up altogether? ” If the thing became indispensable, 
a tyrant-habit not to be shaken off, then it was bad. It 
w^s expensive anyhow. By this argument he appealgd 
to hundreds. 

The ^ very worst effects of tobacco and alcohol are 
repeated again and again in all sorts of magazines, and 
they must be familiar to most readers. Two quotations 
will be sufficient here < — 

JDr, Richardson in his book Diseases of Modern Life,'^ says : 

^ Smoking produces disturbances : disturbances in the blood, 
caostng undue fluidity and change in the corpuscles ; h. the 
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ston^cb, jgiviiig rise to debility, paut^ev a^d, in extr^ibe casf^ 
^totting ; in the mucous membrane of l^e mouth, causing enlargei- 
iikat and soreness of the tonsils, smokes sole throat, etc. in the 
heart, producing debility of that organ, and irregular action ; in 
the bronchiaF surface of the lungs, when that is already irritable, 
sustaining irritation and increasing cough ; in the organs of sense, 
causing, m the extreme degree, dilatation of the pupils of the eye, 
confusion of vision, bright lines, luminous Or cpbweb specks, and 
long retention of images on the retina ; with other and analogous 
Symptoms affecting the ear. viz., inability to define sounds clearly, 
and the' occurrence of a, sharp ringing sound, like a whistle or a 
bell ; in the brain, impairing the activity of that organ ; in the 
Volitional and in the sympathetic or organic nerves, leading in 
time to paralysis.” 

Dr. Marsh says : “ This does not leave very much of a man 
except his hair and his bones.^’ 

Another writer remarks : “ Gunpowder is a very unsafe fdel 
because of its secondary effects, and in the same way the food 
value of alcohol can not be determined by its power of being 
oxidized, but must include the consideration of its secondary 
effects as well.” 

Dr. Dewey says : “ Alcoholics contain not a particle that tan be 
converted into living atoms ; they congest and irritate the stomach, 
and hence lessen digestive power ; and benumb all the brain powers 
and faculties.” 

A record is said to have been kept at Yale College, in 
America, showing that smokers are 20 per -cent shorter, 
25 per cent, lighter, and have 60 per cent less lung 
capacity than abstainers. I cannot vouch for its 
accuracy. 

Stimulants form a long list, a longe^ and longer likt 
every year, owing to new discoveries and new combina- 
tions. They include not merely alcohol and tobacco ; 
sugar itself may be reckoned as a stimulant, many of its . 
effects being not at all unlike those of alcohol. People 
usually give sugar to children because it is ctistq&naiyi 
though they would shrink from giving alcohol to children. 
Dr. Kellogg has collected a, vast array of statistics as tp ‘ 
the effects of ordinary sugar. 

People again who would shrink froini;^ giving uric acid 
to children, give uric acid or kindred xa^thins to children • 
and others, in the form of meat or iii^ or tea or coftte 
’.or cocoa and chocolate. ' . ’ •t.fV'"' 

We might define a stimplant arid n#cotic (If we may 
dass together stimuknts and narcpt^) as that whi^ 
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i!^4iOt lessential to life. No <kie has ever shown tobacco 
to be in the same class as Froteids, fattening and heat- 
ing .materials,* chemical * salts/ and water.^ We can do 
wiAbut every one of them, and still live, and live well, 
and live long. 

’ Y^t some one may say, “ These stimulants may be 
spite Of not being necessary.” If they are good, 
: however, they should render their own further use 
unnecessary. In so far as the dose of alcohol renders 
any fiiture use of alcohol unnecessary, and takes away 
the p^ire for alcohol, then that dose of alcohol may be 
gooti As a matter of fact, stimulants for the most part, 
condemn themselves in so far as the dose has to be 
repeated or increased. 

Others may say : “ Stimulants, such as alcohol, are 
given us to be used.” Everything has its use; that is 
quite true. But the following quotation froih Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s “ Problems of Life,” is worth reading 
many times in this connection. 

“ Alcohol is one of God’s gifts to man. It is part of 
his creation, he made it, put it here, and what we have 
to do is to find out what its right use is. Is it a food, is 
it a beverage ? Then we are to use it in that way. Is 
it no food, no beverage, but simply a medicine ? Ought 
^ it never to be brought into homes, but only to be used 
in the arts and sciences ? Then we are to abolish it 
from both drug-store and home. I am not going to 
discuss here which of these things we ought to do, but 
1 do assert that the first thing to do respecting any 
material abject^ is to find out scientifically what its use is. 
The fact that it h^ been misused, and the attendant 
fect fibat the mis>use has brought incalculable harm and 
injniy into the world, is not a reason to believe .that 
God did not make it It is a reason for the wisest arid 
most; skilful, and most energetic, and most open-minded 
among us to begin to study the problem, ‘ Wha| is its 
desfinite use? ■” 

Now this definite ^ use is not likely to be told us by 
^e;^ticai scien<^ fbr hitherto that has left out of 
aa^uiit the Inftuehce t>f the mindi ^nd ^ the general 
influence of a stimnUmt f^r timb being if the blopd 
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be iaapwfe.' Nor is the definite use likely to'^ fcnhid 
out by Hie immediate results upon any cme indivldoab 
It may be years before we get full evidence aa te the 
results. 

Before we deal with stimulomania, let us first consider 
a few of its causes. 

Among them is thirst, which itself arises partly from 
a clogging of the blood. 

Tim clcgffing of the blood is due to certain elements 
in the blood. Uric acid and the xanthins, for example, 
may clog the blood, and they may be administered in 
the form of flesh-food, tea, or coffee. Though sucil 
things might clear the blood for the time bdng, their 
ultimate effect might be to impede and clog. * 

Fermentation is another cause of the desire for 
stimulants. Mr. J. Wallace has thrown considerable 
light on this important mischief. He attributes fermenta- 
tion to several sources. 

1. When animals are killed, decomposition and fer- 
mentation begin ; waste-msttter is no longer removed in 
the usual ways, although some of the life-processes still 
continue. A piece of beef is sometimes added to 
ferment cider with. 

Hence flesh-foods will tend towards fermentation. 
They are undesirable also because they are poor in 
alkaline salts to counteract acidity. 

2. Yeast is commonly used in the making of bread 
(Mr. Wallace’s own bread is air-raised and it certainly 
seems to be digested most easily and completely). In 
Russia a piece of old bread is sometimes used in cider to 
ferment a loaf. 

Mr. Wallace also has many just complaints agahmt 
the many inorganic chemicals in common use to-day. 
He rightly maintains that if grains and vegetables werft 
properly prepared and not served without some of their 
most valuable constituents we should not need fltktra 
salt and condiments. His views are ebly expressed in 
“The Herald of Health.” 

In diis F«{>er will be found numerQ||is oases in 'which 
Ibe craving has disappeared when fqrtllfcnting iboda have 
been removed from the dietary, a^,^ouri#ing 
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in Froteid and Salts, put in their place. X)n 
experiences are. also , quoted in the September 
rlumfer for 1895. He found that, when once the right 
Simpfe Foods had been insisted on, then the disease 
disappeared. He has had hundreds of striking successes, 
and very few failures. 

Weakness is another cause of stimulomania. A 
verson knows that stimulants will clear his blood and 
will make him feel strong for the time being. So he 
takes stimulants, not having realised their full effects. 

How then shall we cure this clogging and this weak- 
ness?,' We know that for a moment or even for some 1 
hours certain things (such as tea) will remove the feel- 
ing of dogging and weakness ; so we are wont to drink* 
tea, and tea-drinking becomes a habit. We may give it 
up with great effort, but what we want to do is to get 
rid of the desire for tea etc. 

. Fasting is a great help, and the two-meal plan shduld 
be tried. Certainly flesh-foods may be abandoned, for 
they all contain “ Uric Acid,” -which apparently increases 
blood-pressure, and therefore produces a certain amount 
of clogging. If we can get rid of this cause of clogging 
without alcohol, so much the better. It is generally 
found that “Vegetarians” do not desire alcohol. On 
the other hand, Vegetarians ” are world-renowned tea- 
drinkers. I think that scientific .‘‘Vegetarianism,” with 
the twp-meal plan, will generally get rid of the desire 
for stimulants. 

The thirst can easily be quenched by fruits. Vegetable- 
juices (usually thrown away by cooks) are good also. 

If the blood is weak, then we\must nourish it with 
Prot^d and the salts which forms blood. Milk-proteid 
or nut-proteid may be the best, and, of the mflk^ptotdds, 
Plasnaon is the best and most palatable. 

Horace Fletcher has found that his plan of slow 
'eating (Chapter XV.) not only reitoves the desire for 
stimulamts, but also renders the sSmulants absolutely 
harmless within us, I caxinot ^kr^nt^ either result*— the 
former seems to me far morS likely .than the latter, for 
Whieh Tfail to imagine any possible conclusive evidence ! 

we may do away with thirst, and 
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clbgging, and weakness. But in order to hasten the 
process we may take hot water early in the morning 
and late at night The enema, the stomach-tube, 
magnetism, and electricity may improve the circulati^ 
and remove the obstacles. Electricity will be a tbhic 
against depression. 

Then, again, there is exercise, which takes aWay 
poisons from the blood by sweat etc. But exerci^ to, 
the verge of exhaustion is bad, since it may bring back 
the desire for a stimulant 

With regard to exercise, “ Apollo ” has a good remark 
in his “Ideal Physical Culture.” “Even a drunkard— 
who is the very worst of idler — if he can only be induc<pd 
to take an interest in the culture of his own body, and 
take a wholesome pride in it, will, in the end, not only 
overcome the habit, but actually loathe the thing that 
made him so slovenly and objectionable to all around 
him. I never yet found one who had the slightest 
liking for alcoholic drinks after he had his eyes op^ed 
to the desirability of developing his physical powers,” .^ 
The popular Paper, “ Health and Strength,” has a large 
record of cures due entirely to the interest in the culture 
of large muscles. 

During repose and sleep the blood flows more freely 
through the open channels, and thus some of the waste- 
products are removed. But the poisons only pass out of 
the system by slow degrees. While they are in the Hbpd 
on their way to passing out, one may suffer fteim 
depression. How can one avoid this? 

At a Natural Cure Establishment in Gerteany mMy 
Germans were content to give up their b^tfse 
others were doing the same. So ope should get 
panidns in misfortune, or rather g^d fortune; and, 
generally, one should seek the easiest conditions. 
For example, if one has some amusement like 
riding, or the theatre, it may help ^ tide over the 
few days. A game of Patience fas often been an 
ekcellent substitute for smoking a meal, ! ^ 

Then ^ere is ^ Self-suggestion^; (Suggestion , by . 
another is not dei^iraWe, except •pj&haps at the very, 
outset). Self-sugghstion & cdnsideied in Gbaixtw 
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A good form of it is mental photography, 
descrfoed . by Henry Wood in a book called ^ Ided 
jvi%gestion." His appendix is worth reading, and in 
fact his whole book should be studied by those who. 
wisb to remove the desire for stimulants. He may be' 
thought guilty of exaggeration ; nor does he realise, the 
value of a correct simple diet in taking away the desire, 
^t,' fo far as the work goes, it is valuable. A few of 
his words may be quoted : — 

"The inebriate in man would not be recognised but 
shoidjl be utterly ignored ; the theory in sdl instruction, 
and m this in particular, would -be that the divine in 
man is t/te man. He is ideally whole, potentially perfect, 
a child of God.” As it is, " the inebriate is approached 
^ a poor degraded creature; is lectured, condemned, 
and his habits held up before him, thereby emphasiz- 
ing his false animal self-hood, whereas only his higher 
natitfe or perfect ^o should be appealed to. This 
should be done, not only in word, but in concentrated 
thought and real love, for their psychological influence 
is all-important The animal self-hood must be ignored, 
and the divine in man recognized as the man. This 
directly brings him into manifestation.” 

His practical treatment would indude the exerdses 
m mental photography as formulated in this work 
(see Chapter XXXVI.) This and kindred ideals would be 
graphically impressed upon the mental field of vision. 

" Its connection with the outer sense can be heightened 
by the employment of words in electric light, or in the 
form of tiny gas jets on a background of darkness, 
(instead of. the common printed text). An hour’s 
exposure to such ideals ditring each day would produce • 
a remarkable impression upon the mental- vision.’^ 

" Take such a Self-supfestion as " I am free,” " 1 am a 
spiil^, pr “ God is here.’’ After a few days they would 
stwd out before the tpind by night and by day; Ihey 
V wo|pid be seeh in wopda of fire beKue thp [public Hdiise . 
doioir ; they would foime up in the mind’s eye at each call 
of The appetite. The higher self-consciousness would 
make it plain to the. man that it was only tiie animal 
Md not himsdf (hatmved the stimulant.” . : ; . 




• it is to be rqgretted that so much of T^r. Wood^a 
language is technical and attract His work would 
have a far better effect if it were rendered into sitHple 
English which common people could understand. 

Professor Elmer Gates, another American, "attributes 
stimulomania to a number of sense-memories of a 

f ileasant* kind registered in certain areas of the brain, 
n these areas he would at regular times, day after day 
for weeks tc^ether, register other pleasant memories, 
build up other brain-cells ; ” these new memories would 
be of harmless or helpful things — e.g. of the most de- 
licious of the Simple Foods, of the most bracing and 
invigorating exercises or water-treatments or recreations. 
Meanwhile the “wrongly functioning” brain-cells 
would get no work ; 'no blood would flow to them ; and 
therefore, with no nourishment to build them, they would 
atrophy as weeds in a garden where the flowers are most 
carefully tended. When the patient felt depressed, the 
memories of the harmless or helpful things would attract 
him to repeat their causes. The patient would pvfer 
to eat the most delicious of the Simple Foods, to try 
the bracing exercises, and so on. 

One of the highest authorities on practical hygiene 
advised me to carry the comparison of the garden-weeds 
a stage further. A gardener does not merely n^lect 
his weeds. He sees their disastrous effect in various 
directions. He roots them up or poisons them. 

If we work out a practical conclusion, it is that we 
may violently tear out the memories after we have seen 
their bad effect ; that we may destroy them (by sopae 
mineral or chemical, perhaps, who knows?*—) or by 
casting upon them a cold violet-blue %ht If we cQuld 
only pour upon them the poison of a repulsive memory, if 
we could only recall vividly the tenable sum of bad 
effects, we might succeed in utterly destroying these 
noxious growths. 

No advice on this subject may be (feglected by os as 
a nation. The terrible ^pulaiity of stimulants is shoiyn 
in the number of advertisements of stSbulantl Stit^ 
’lants mean expense, Ui-bealth, bad Ifork. And sovS 
little repetition as to the bpst cores mag be in osder 
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if for the sake of helping national econoi!0|r and 
e0fi^ and individual economy and self-respect 
..Owe np a ami a day« 

Give up flesh-^foods. I know of instances where k tetum 
ISO them immediately produces the desire fgr stimulants. 
Avoid also irritants in cooking. Insist on having 
vegetables with their juices, if you have vegetables at 
all. , Take enough Proteid and “ Salts — especially the 
alkaline “ Salts.’* 

Avoid stimulants, except when you feel a craving. 
Then weaken them with water. Use China tea rather 
than Ceylon tea. Sip your drinks, or “ masticate ** them, 
as Mr. Horace Fletcher does. ' 

Choose the best conditions, for instance the most 
helpful friends. 

Try some Self-suggestipn ; repeat it again and again 
especially just before you go to sleep ; for sleep is the 
time during which the sub-conscious mind has great 
effect upon the body. The time before sleep is the time 
when the sub-conscious mind is most liable to Suggestion. 

In conclusion, let me expose here the fallacy about 

faith ” and belief being necessary for Self-suggestion — 
a fallacy which Jesus exposed long ago. A man may 
suggest to himself, in words, that he is free from the 
desire for stimulants ; but he need not believe it He 
may know that he is not free. And so, when Jesus 
asked a certain man whether he believed, the man said 
“ I believe." That was a mere assertion ; for he went on 
to say, “ Help my unbelief.” “ Help me because I 
am a man who does not yet believe ; all that I can do is 
to say that I believe." Now this was all that Jesus wanted. 
He knew the power of assertion and Suggestion. And 
this is the way in which many may well start : to assert 
a belief in some good thing which they do not yet belifeve. 
Those who have studed the law of “the two minds” 
know the reason for this, namely that the outer mind 
can, by a simple statement, methodically repeated with 
concentration, make the inner mind act, just precisely 
a man may make a crowd act. It is the inner 
or sub-con$cious mjnd th^t controls the functions of the 
body and the feelings of t|je body; and so be who 
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constantly md steadfastly says that he is free from the 
desire fia* sthaulants is laying a law down for bis inner 
!«or $ub-consc!ons mind, and under the right conditions, 
especially during a relaxing of the muscles and concen- 
tration of the^ thoughts, the sub-conscious mind is bound 
t% oh|y the command of the outer mind, and to regulate 
tte body accordingly. One could wish that the Medical 
rrofession had some slight glimmering of this truth of 
psychology. At present the orthodox line seems to be 
to deny the truth of it, and to refuse to acknowledge 
that certain cures are cures, or to say that they are simply 
“imagination.” Let them he simply imagination, but 
surely this by itself is enough to prove that imagination 
as a means of cure is well worth the notice of the 
Medical Profession. 

As we have said, it is generally agreed that the best 
times for Self-suggestion against stimulants etc. are 
the early morning, and the late night, especially just 
before sleep. The two most useful kinds of Self- 
suggestion would probably be spoken sentences ad- 
dressed to the self (as, “ You do not need alcohol,” or 
** I do not need alcohol,”) or written or printed sentences 
registered in the mind by “ Mental Photography,^ 




CHAPTER XLV 


IMPURITY* AND CRIME 

No word need be said here to shock the prudest of 
pHides. Impurity — much impurity — exists ; how much, 
and in what forms, I do not discuss. I take the fact for 
g^ianted, and suggest remedies, some temporary, some 
ll^manent. The former are not self-sufficient : they are 
fo help the latter ; they are to serve as makeshifts. 

Nor need any word be said about the effects of 
impurity, which in extreme cases — and extreme cases 
often give us our clearest evidences as to the directions 
and tendencies of effects — include bodily and mental 
weakness and slackness and even insanity and locomotor 
ataxia and other fathers of death. Quite apart from con- 
tagious diseases, the last state of the patient is a thought 
to “ make the angels weep.** 

But it is imperatively necessary to discuss the subject 
at some length, not only because most writers on health 
have dealt with it from altogether wrong pointi^ of view 
(if they have not passed it over with a few< vague gener- 
alities), but also because purity is the one avenue on which 
we must absokitely insist for all alike; and, thirdly, 
because for many — how pitiful their confessions are — it 
is the hardest avenue to walk in ; one reason being that 
merely to think of avoiding impurity may be a hindrance 
rather than a help, and to think of'|jractising positive 
purity may be an impossibility — ^words without an id^, 
without a mental picture. The nearest approach to a 
mental picture for thousands wi0 be an idea of mt doit^^ 
something which is wrong. We shall return to the 
positive aspect of purity later on in this Chapter. ^ 

Let us class together, for a moment, all the undeshr- 
able emotioas, including selfish anger as welj as ithpuri^. 

*A book devoted to the subject of “ Contrc 4 ” will be published 
by the author, before March, 1 ^ 4 , This bdbk will dckl, amo«ig 
other topics, with the problem of clever but tiervous and highly^ 
strui|g children whose.getuus finds po outlet In orthodox Hfe* ; r 
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Now let US' take two men Ivho are on a par, phyacally : 
in a cycle-race or n walking-match th^e will be little to 
choose betwwn them. Of the^ two *'men, the one cah^ 
resist the undesirable emotions even when he— for some 
ireason or other---has taken various sl:imulahts ahd irr^ 
tants. By a^quiet “Self-suggestion/* pfrhaps, h^ conV 
trols hot only his actions, gestures, hnd looks, but also 
his thoughts, his emt>tions, nay, as far as it can be said 
truly, even his sensa.tions. The other has scarcely (if at 
all) less control so long as be avoids stimulants and 
irritants. But, should he — for some reason or other, or 
quite unwittingly — have taken various stimulants and 
irritants, he feels the struggle of the self against the Self, 
and, humanly speaking, he only hopes or “ prays/* per- 
haps abjectly, that the Self will prevail; he does not 
expect ; he certainly does not know, ^ 

There can be little doubt that the former man is on 
the higher plane ; he is more self-centred, more independ- 
ent, less hampered by this or that environment We 
want to be self-centred as he is ; to feel sure of the Self 
dominating the self at all times and in all places, in all 
Conditions, amidst all temptations. 

But, before we reach this grand position, most of us, 
if not all, may have to pass through and above the 
position of the former man. All the reasons why Jesus 
made his long fast, we do not know ; but we may believe 
that, as a man, he was passing through and over this 
, lower position. 

Although we cannot presume to suggest even a 
very general law — to suggest that a man should not 
truk to his mind-power alone until he has first brought 
his body into health by physical means, yet this may 
be good advice for ntany^ Be exceedingly careful of afl 
Sorts of conditions, at first, so as to give your best Self 
the good habit ; to accustom it to contfollmg you again 
and again. Then, having established |he godd habit, 
test your st rength. If y ou fail, then go back to the careful 
Aiforcthpught about conditions. If you stiJi continue to fail 
. again and again, then attend especially td Self-suggestion 
etc. But probably your best w<^y will hdifeo practise Self- 
suggestion steadily under the best apd*^^iest conditions 
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Thftjff«ilpii|pi# «<ti«||l^^, i ^peet; M i||ik vise 
ij#e9» it ido«s 69 «ptiM% idftd to sfelf-^astqiy ia ill«oits 
of te{n|>tatii0ii ; ktid ye^ for most of tis, it may be iodis- 
to this mastery. The very carefulness is itself 
^ning in selftimst^, ^ 

There ate smne who Say that it is a mistake to pick 
and choose conditions. They say, “ Go into aU conditions 
at once, first making up your mind that you *i»iU he 
vieforious ” But such a law does not apply to all Nor 
is iSie effect of example to be forgotten. There are many 
to whom such advice would at present be sheer folly, as 
If jone should tell a pig to go into a pig-sty and make up 
its mind that it will not eat ! For in these people the 
pig hides and crushes the man And for the sake of 
these " weaker brethren ” it may often be better for the 
idf-controlled man to abstain from stimulants and irri- 
tants and other conditions that may lead others into 
temptation. 

I have had the objection to physical helps put before 
me most forcibly by a well-known writer, whose words 
I will try to reproduce. They referred to anger rather 
than to impurity. 

“If I have so carefully regulated my diet and the 
external details of my life that for three weeks I have 
had no temptation to anger, what will be my chances of 
keeping my temper if I then change my diet etc. ? Shall 
I be a stronger man than I had lived with the ordinary 
diet all these weeks, and had tried to keep my 
temper but had often failed ? ” 

The answer is that perhaps he w/// be a stronger man 
if, during the three weeks of careful diet etc., he has 
cultivated the positive virtue^ the opposite of mgjer^ 
kind actions, looks, gestures, words, thoughts, imngina* 
tions. , 

It is not so easy to answer a similar question about 
impurity. For what is the positive virtue, the opposite 
of impurity ? What is it that is to impurity just wfeat 
kindness is to anger? We are wont to look upon purity 
as a merely negative thing. The orthodox view of virtue 
still fe ** not to dp wrong in certain ways ; for mmtpph, 
not to steaV* Tne ortl^ox view of heeltb is st0I “ ^ 
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$ion^thft Is not illness* So of purity, the orthodox 
4li««r etOl is negative — “ ntot to do wrong lA certain ways, 
OSpeeially by sjdultery.” It also includes under impuri^, 
impure looks, gestures, words, thoughts, imaginations, 
and even vague sensations. But what is positive purify^ 
the correlative of positive kindness ? Can we realise it as 
Olearly as we realise a positive kind man, say a man who, 
having been swindled by another, deprived of the last 
penny, then meeting that other in a desert gives him 
his last drop of water? Can we picture a parallel 
instance of positive purity ? 

Apart from the firm conviction that there must be 
such a thing, I can here only hint how it would show 
itself. 


In the Lord’s Prayer we have the words, “ Forgive os 
when (or in proportion as) we have forgiven others” 
We may state this as a law : God will forgive us (or, we 
shall have cancelled our own mistakes) in proportion as 
we have forgiven others (or, have helped to cancel their 
mistakes). And so of purity. Positive purity influences 
r^hers. He is pure who makes others pure — not only 
pure in his presence, through respect for him, but also 
and self-controlled, and an influence for purity, a 
centre of purity, elsewhere. 

The positive of impurity, therefore, is not merely noH'* 
impurity. It'is this, but with it also a radiating power 
wlrich helps others to keep themselves pure, just as kind- 
ness is a radiating power which helps others to keep 
themselves kind. ■' 

,This is one fruit by which we may know positive 
purity. 

That absolute and positive purity of thought, word, 
aed SioCion is possible for any human being, Ut <least in 
thie age, has been denied by many ; bttt that approxl- 
purily is possible for many humahibeings, who ere 
ii present below the level of the brute* heasts, cab he 
ditmiM 1^ none. In t^e direction of s|*eater suld 
gfeKterpi^'ty, no sems&le effort is destjuid to be in vein : 
I no senrihle there are,<i|me ,gf 
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seeiii to ipore lik^^ Icad^q 
weakness than to purity. Pur|!t^ through iack of power 

a sad contrast to purity in spite of desire. 

But the desire for impure thc^^ght, word, or actioh ha% 
proved so intensely powerful that more than one autho- 
tity has asserted it to be invincible. In such cases we 
must suggest the easiest possible conditions under which 
purity pay be turned from an occasional state into a 
regplaf habit. The practice must at first be supported 
propped up till it be strong enough to stand by itself 
an alien female is, in the sight of a male, even aa a 
thplther or sister ; till an alien male is, in the .sight of a 
lemaie, even as a father or brother. That is a Hindu ideal. 

What can be done? 

Let us start with those means which,. as we said, may 
support and prop the mind until the mind can stand 
alone. 

If impurity be partly due to an inflamed condition of 
the nerves at the lower part of the back of the head, i.e. 
the cerebellum, and at the lower part of the spine, i.e. 
the lumbar region, then we must cool these. But ho^ar? 
When these places feel warm to the touch, we can wash 
them with cool or cold water, or put a small cool cop^ 
press upon them, changing it frequently, Dr. Babbitt 
suggests that the water should first have been put in a 
;blue lens (Chapter XXL). One should not lie upon the 
back, at any rate upon a heating mattress. The cljirotnor 
disk and the thermolune might also be given a. trial over 
these satne parts of the nervous system. 

But whence the inflamed condition? Partly ^om} 
excessive food or wrong^food* Let us at onc© .ru%:qut^ 
of the dietary, as far asis poasible, all irritants and stimn* : 
Unts, such as pepper," mustard, .vinegar, alcohol, anC 
perhaps the ordinign*y forms of sugar and oatmeal. 

|d details, let eaq|i 4dd his own to' this list or sttbtneuH: 
bis..own from it. 

Next let us avoid, as far as is possible, the foods that, 
live “uric acid” or the xanthines in them (see Chapter 
XV,). Flesh-foods, flesh-extractf, tea, coffee, epcoai the^ 
arid, beans), mushrobms, asparagus, ^gs— 
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here seem to have something like a complete list, so 
'thit we may err* on the safer side. Let us ge^ our 
Proteids etc. from the simpler souices, such as milk? and 
milk-products (cheese and Plasmon, nuts and nut- 
“ products, etc. : Chapter XV.). 

But why aVoid “ uric acid ” ? I cannot do better than 
cite several instances which I know of boys who told me 
that they found the desire irresistible until they gave 
up these ** uric acid ” foods ; they changed no other 
condition whatsoever. But the disease went, only to 
return with a return to ‘‘ uric acid ** foods. Let me quote 
Dr. Alexander Haig’s opinion, referring the reader 
to Better Foods for Boys.” 

“The sexual act lowers the high blood-pressure (a 
sign of * uric acid * in excess in the blood) and there- 
fore relieves the feeling of stress,, restlessness, depression, 
bad temper. Let us avoid the high blood-pressure by 
removing its cause, viz., excess of ‘uric acid.’ Let us 
remove this, e.g., by salicylates and by the absence of 
‘ uric acid ’ foods. It is useless to hope for the mens 
Sana if we ignore the corpus insanum, the fnpure blood, 
which is the cause.” At least it is a cause. 

As Kenneth Guthrie says, in reference to another 
topic : “ Only he who has scientifically experimented 
has any right to say anything in the matter ; and his 
word alone carries with it any authority,” 

The close connection between one cause of impurity 
and one cause of crime (viz. high blood-pressure) has 
been ably pointed out by Dr. Haig. Hitherto we have 
done much to abuse these two symptoms^ as I cannot but 
consider them, and have left the causes to go on veiy 
much as before. Indeed, publicly we confine our atten*^ 
•tion chiefly to some of the most obvious crimes, and con- 
sider impurity to be a subject not fit for discussion. But 
it is time to deal with the causes both of crime and of im-" 
purity. . As the lattef has been so disgracefully ignored 
in discussions, I shall deal almost entirely with it here. 

^ Hitherto we have relied mainly on pur^ishmwt, on 
Religion, on exercise, on publicity, on other ihtotote III 
life, as cures for impurity. The comparative 
the^ means needs no demonstration. , ^ 




“Religion” may- possibly have don^ more harm'than • 
goo^in thls-sphoe. Apart from the emotions which ^ 
may ajfouse (as by certain kinds of music), it moves on 
utterly wrong lines when it commands i:^ple to say « 
“ There is no health in us,” “ We are miserahie sinners.” 
Is it not time that we set up Self-respect as a barrier 
agsunst the enemy, instead of as it were inviting the 
enepay to come into a place which was always his by 
' rigM qf kinship. For surely the place for impurity is 
in il^serable, healthless sinners! When “Health and' 
Steimgth ” attacked the problem, it said : — “ Try regular 
exBpdse — ^make your muscles grow — take a pride in your 
strength and health.” A one-sided way, but in abso- 
lutely the right direction, in the direction of self-respect 
and self-culture. 

But let us also seek the causes of the disease^ and re- 
move these causes. Among these causes may be not only 
irritating foods and what are popularly known as 
stimulants, but also the fle.h-foods. As constipation 
seems to be another cause, the flesh-foods may be doubly 
to blame. What we want is no less nourishment 
(particularly in respect of Proteid, see Chapter XV.), but 
less irritant and less stimulant 

Then, in addition to the Simple Foods (how dare 
people condemn thdm untried?), we need not despise 
whatever other helps suggest themselves, such as water- 
‘ treatments, exercise, slow and full breathing (especially 
to fill the top of the chest), muscular relaxing — so 
seldom seen during prayer — , and correct positions of the 
body. 

The Indian practice of Yoga should be studied. In 
the spinal cord there are various nerve-centres, tl^e 
lowest being that in which much energy is stored up ; 
the highest nerve-centre is in the brain. The noblest ’ 
energy in the human body is called Ojas, which is stored 
up in the brain, “and the more the Ojas is in a man’s 
head, the more powerful he is ; the more intellectual, the 
more i^iritually strong will that man be. Now in all 
mankiim there is more br less of this Ojas stored up. 
And all the forces, that are working in the body, in ^dir 
highest become Ojas. The same force which is woticing ' 
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outskfb, as electricil^ or dhagActtsm, will becoma chai^giadl 
into inner force ; &e same forces which are'workitw as 
tnnscular energy will be changed into OjSs. The 
say that that part of the human ener^ which is ex- 
'pressed^ as ^ex enemy, in sexual functions, sexual 
(houghh and so on, u^n checked and controlled easily 
becomes changed into Ojas ; and, as the lowest centre is 
the one which guides all these functions, therefore tte 
Yogt pays particular attention to that centre , He tries 
to takepp all his sexual energy and convert it into Ojas.” 

But all helps are useless unless through them the mind 
eventually gets that Aaii/ of purity which becomes not 
a second self but the true and only Self, the Self which 
dominates and shall dominate, under all conditions 
however trying. 

" There is no reason why this should be impossible, 
for of all vital functions this is the one which comes 
most directly under the control of the mind. An 
impure thought can awaken the very depths of desire.” 
At first the involuntarily thoughts may linger as unwel- 
come guests, and may appear now and again in waking 
hours; and, even when they have departed thence^ in 
sleeping hours. But up the voluntary, and the involun- 

tary will go also : they will not find food. All the food 
will be given to purer imaginations, many of which must 
be planted daily and nourished by interest and sunned 
and lighted by focussed attention. 

" Ignoi^ the impure and fill the mind with all beau- 
tiful, true, and noble thoughts.” And, during the tinie 
of weakness, seek the society of purest friends, especially 
of the purest families, and obstinately avoid whatever Is 
in the direction of temptation, till you shall have grown 
stfong enough to live in the world unscathed. 

If tnis advice sounds vague and unpractical, then try 
other physical helps, such as the cklmideep bteathibg 
lifted tram the abdomen to the apex of tjte cl^t ' Keep 
the breathing therfe, and ims^ine yourjielf drawing Up- 
your totality from the lower part of the',#pine (the Kup- 
dalitd; where the Hindus know that so mltich is boiled up 
and stewed) up the spinal column and thw pethapa deewii 
tie arms, if not into the upper brain oi^he ntent 
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as you br^he in pure oxygen, s4y^ "1 
? bri^^he in pure air and pure mind and thought- 
piijiSty ” ; as you breathe out impure carbonic acid, say: 

I i>reathe out all except purity ; I am full of purity.” 

Nor should various other Self-suggestions neg- 
lected. To assert again and again that you, your inner 
arid real Self, is pure and spotless as the whitest thing 
you can picture, as snow ; is the self of Jesus, Buddha, 
and other saints ; and to go through the action of drop- 
pii% something from your hands and throwing ijt away 
course all this in privacy — will lead towards the 
d^ired ideal. 

' i:' Another hint for those whom it may help. Get as 
fuany symbols of purity, espepially symbolic acts, as you 
|ibssibly can without being ridiculous. Thus for a week 
wash your feet and rub them thoroughly twice a day, 
morning and evening, for several minutes at a time. 
The next week, do this as before but now do the same 
to your hands also ; the next week do all this, and now 
also wash your mouth with equal care. The spiritual 
truth thus symbolised shall itself be impressed upon 
your mind, while your self-control and will-power shall 
be incredibly strengthened. Do not despise these simple 
methods, for every such effort counts for something. 

Of prayer (whatever form it may take, see Chapter 
XXXVI) as a means to purity, much has been said by 
other writers. Here we need only add that the bodily 
attitude during prayer should not be tense and strained 
and anxiously eager. It should rather express quiet 
trust in the Almighty, All-knowing, All-loving Father. 

Saadi speaks of ** Safety in solitude.” “ Safety in 
publicity ” is often nearer to the mark. Publicity and 
companionship are to many a path of safety. For so^e 
virtues (see Chapter XVII.) are more easily acquired, ip 
the presence of others. A careful choice of friends, and 
also of surroundings, is absolutely, essential until the 
habit of purity has been firmly established. 

Of publicity and its restxainii^ force Lilian Whiting 
- isjpeaks Excellently, when she allt»d& (as she does through- 
J vpht heir writings)^ to the ether^l or astral worid 
l ibuiidmg and world. She 
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^Ifit were realized that the entire phy*^ical' world wM 
open to tlie view of tlie entire ethereal world ; that fe to 
say, if it were believed that they whom we call the dead 
saw clearly — far more clearly than when here-— -the acts 
of persons in this world ; and not only the acts, but the 
motive, the thought, the intention ; if it were recognised 
that communication existed between the two conditions 
of life — this life and the one “ more abundant — what a 
potent influence is at once established to decrease the 
evil and increase the good. Still more/* she goes on to 
say, “ if the barriers grew so faint that those in the Seen 
realize and recognize the nobler significance and the 
loftier standards of that truer life, how all the ambitions 
and aspirations of this part of life are purified and 
ennobl^ and exalted ! ” 

Let anyone constantly imagine himself to be living in 
a vast room, lighted by a light brighter than electric light, 
a room with no corners, but filled with all the great and 
pure people of the near and distant past, and with all 
his former acquaintances, and then let him try to 
estimate the power of this imagination for self-control 
and positive purity. By “ imagination ** I do not mean 
to imply ^‘unreality/* I merely allude to the picture- 
forming faculty, whether that picture be actual or ideal. 

The< e is no space for more advice here, though I have 
only been able to outline a few avenues to that purity 
without which we cannot know genuine happiness or see 
God. More general advice might be summed up as 
follows : — 

Find out the physical causes and conditions of im- 
^ purity, and avoid these or overcome them. 

♦ Meanwhile practise the will and the im^ination In 
such small and easy tasks as interest you individually^ 
especially in small and easy tasks which are symbolical 
of purification and purity. 

When the shadow of temptation shows that something 
is between your conscious self and the Light which is 
your truer Self, then live as yoU would liveM the 
ence‘ of those whose opinion you valuewjost Enter that 
presence— you must have practised, entrance long 
before any need arises— and live thc|e quite natmlly, 



iilia^gine wursdf talking to your friends abdut What yod . 
Mka or What they like- Be quite natural Who knows 
W thutyour friends will not actually be there^ helping 

S ? CjM? Iteagine yourself helping someone whom^^^ou 
tr be M want of help ; imagine yoiyself setting 
,an Aaftlplelib tiiose who are below you socially or 
intelljp^lly. » 

For^ in proportion as you desire to help qthers, and 
recall that desire to mind, others will actually help you. 

The memory of impurity in the past is to be utterly 
abided, except in so far as a person can by such memory 
find the causes, and can go over in his imagination the 
line which he to have taken. 

To substitute higher interests is vital, but the higher 
interests must already be in the mind before the tempta- 
tion comes. He who has long ago acquired the power 
of turning his thoughts at will (see Chapter XXXV.) 
into any given channel, of lifting them up to the top of 
his brain and keeping them there^ is master of the situa- 
tioil. But the habit must be firmly formed in advance. 

Therefore plant in the mind long beforehand, long ere 
the temptation arise, and at intervals between tempta- 
tions, many pleasant memories— picture-memories, 
taste-memories, exercise-memories, memories of all 
wholesome kinds — ; plant them regularly day ‘after 
day. Make this as habitual an act as washing, dressing, 
eating undressing 

And, when you can, live in imagination if not in reality 
with your ideals of manhood and of womanhood. 
Never mind whether they seem to lov^e^u or not But 
act always as in their presence. Ijet be your com* ^ 
panions day and tl^ght. ^ 

And try to see them or something of tllem in all other 
human beings. The Hindu attitude of mind need not 
be altogether desirable, but it suggests a hint that has 
helped thousands : 

"A goeci chaste woman, who thinks of eveiy other 
man cacepl her own hmjband as her child, and has the* 
attitudbnia mother' towards all men, will grow so great 
in the p®*^^** of ptirity that th^ will not be a single 

nm Mpnm b>^ .gi noUcel >» of 
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boliness in her presence. Smdiarly^ a tnkn must lo^t 
' upon all vmmen, except his owja wife, iri me light of hip 
own mother or ^ughter or sister.** 

In conclusioh, while sjpeaking of women, let us say |i 
word on their most-neglected duty. When a child asks 
certain questions, most women say, Hush, ypu must 
not speak of that” They leave the child fo learn from 
others, and alas we know how and what they usually 
learn. They also give the child (and therefore the boy 
and the young man) the idea that one of God’s most 
glorious gifts to man, the power and privilege of creation 
(in which “earthly power doth show likest God’s” as 
truly as it does in mercy), is something improper or even 
foul. ShamA ! The power is glorious. It is only the 
premature use of it, the misguided use of it, the ignorant 
waste of it, that is a mistake. Let the boy be taught 
the glory of protecting it, as if it were his ojvn child ; 
let him be taught his responsibility; and his point of 
view* will be changed. He will respect himself too 
much, he will be too proud, to make mistakes. He will 
feel it no disgrace to be tempted. He will feel it no dis- 
grace to ask for advice. Why should he, when he looks 
at things as they are? There is no earthly reason why 
he should feel any shame; there is a heavenly reason 
why l\e should feel none. , , 

The problem of when, and how, and by whom, tbe 
truth may be told, together with various helps towards 
purity, are dealt with in a special book called “ Purity 
for ifoys.” The reader is referred to this book lor a 
fuller treatment of the matter. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


OVERWORK AND HURRY 
“ We live too fast to live long.** 

What is the immediate cause of overwork? A tired 
muscle is . simply a poisoned muscle, a muscle poisoned 
by waste-products. Inject “ Uric Acid into the blood, 
and you have similar effects. The waste-products have 
accumulated too fast to be removed by the circulating 
blood. A weary brain is a poisoned brain. The first 
cure of oVer-work and over-fatigue will therefore be to 
work less violently (or else more scientifically and 
economicdly), and to avoid thefse foods and dfinks 
(see Chapter XV.) which contain “Uric Acid*' and 
kindred chemicals. This general rule applies, whether 
the oveiwjrk and over-fatigue be a temporary “ accident,” 
or a chronic condition of disease. 

The disease of overwork and hurry, especially when 
it shows other symptoms of nervousness, is called 
Americanitis. It is not universal in America ; it is 
commonest in New York ; in Philadelphia it is practi- 
cally Unknown. It partly from a want of the 

sense of proportion, a want of balance. The 

things for which people^urry, and at which they over- 
work, are in reality not worth, the cost Besides thi^, 
there is a rhythm in life ; there is a balance of activity 
and rest If you destroy the balance one day, or one 
week, or one year, you must restore the balance at somtf^ 
other time. Loss of rhythm generally means loss of 
endurance also. He who works jerkily cannot work .for 
as lo^a time as he who works smoodify and easily. The 
jiitearifpves us this.valuable ■lesson.- ■ ; / ' „ 

Tiie author of “ In Tune widi the infinite ” giytes gooi!^ 
iwiyicehere; He tells us to get into the right pK^tl^ ^ 




fifsti to evtpoct that things will 6cm^ to 

and then to do ebergedcally calmly whatever <iomes ^ 

next, and to do it as well as we possibly dan. ^Now to 
gat intp the right position means a conscious stopping 
at Intervals. The Hindus practise this as an art. They 
make it a habit to repose and rest for a certain portion 
of the day. Thus they keep their balance. We must do t 
more than this ; we must (see Chapter IX.) restore the 
ccpiilibrium by exaggeration in the opposite direction 
we must stop for quite long periods as often as is 
possible. We must practise the special exercises for 
repose. 

Hurry and overwork will often be accompanied by 
high hlood-pressure, as you can tell if you hold your 
finger upon your artery on the right side of the wrist, 
close to the thumb. If you take fewer meals and simpler 
foods you will lessen this blood-pressure. That is the 
simplest cure for hurry and over-work — enough nourish- 
ment, eaten not too frequently, nor too fast, and eaten 
without stimulants 

Dark-blue may be one of the best colours fdir pro- 
ducing quietness and calmness. Many people who arc 
training their nerves see blue as soon as the training 
begins to be successful. 

Quiet breathing is another help. Make a point of 
breathing a deep breath inwards, and of partially relax- 
ing the muscles all over you as you breatjie outwards, * 
whenever you come to cross-roads, and in fact on any 
definite occasioi| that you can provide for yourself. Form 
the habit before the obvious need for it has arisen. 

^ Games and Athletics are a help also. They may 
accustom us to put things in their right perspective. 
They* are really important for a number of reasons, one 
of which is that in them a defeat is not^taken too 
sarlously. He who feels in a huriy, if he cannot settle 
down in repose, should work off nis hurry by a game 
SdUash is one of the best and cheapest games. 

jBut, if one has the strength of mind to practise it, the 
of the body (Chapter XXVH) will be almost a 
chie by itself. It should be tried consciously, outil it 
becomes easy, especially in the early morning, aud loto 
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at nig}it. As we have seen above, the standing position 
*can be practised first, then the sitting position, and then 
the lying:. Holidays ^nd Sundays aflford us the easy 
opportunities for a starts 

Such positions will hdp to give us a good night's 
and that is nlost important A good night's rest and, 
in fact, general calmness, might be improved by appro- 
priate music and sounds. A soft^toned phonograph 
would be useful here— if there were one ! 

Certain localities and surroundings and conditions are 
favourable or unfavourable. Thus it is extremely difficult 
for a man not to hurry unduly in New York, and it is 
extremely difficult for a man to hurry duly in Phila- 
delphia. And England has her contrasts too, the south 
being more peaceful than the nbrth. If we use these 
geographical differences sensibly, we can acquire a habit 
in the south which we may continue in the north. 

But, if we cannot change the surroundings outside of 
us, at least we cm change the pictures within our minds. 
We can imagine large expanses of scenery etc., as has 
been pointed out in Chapter XXXVI. Or, if we 
have little power of painting a picture in the mind, 
then Self-suggestion may be our form of cure. One of 
the best assertions of the “ Mental Scientists ” is as 
follows — 

" There is nothing in the world to make me hurry or 
to make me over-work myself.” 

If, however, none of these means prove successful, if 
you do not even care to play a game, then get a hobby 
which does interest you, or change your work, or, better 
still, work with a more sensible method. The person 
who hurries is found to work slowly when we come to 
add up the total of his work. In order to ascertain how 
to work, we must ask people, we must read books and 
articles,: and we must observe and experiipent. 

Impatience is a disease due to ignorance. The im* 

E atientdo not know the correct method; they do not' 
pow the power of repetition — a, power ^ sure as it is 
slow ; they do hot know the power of hk^it, whichi is ft 
fed and made by slow degrees, so r|pst be starved 
and unmade by slow degrees also. * " 
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We do need to study Histoiy — not merely the I’^rds 
of pdlitics, apd baftles, of *• kings, prinees, and ifovemors,*^ 
but the records of persevering men, such as Carey ^e 
missionary, Watt the engineer, and hundreds of odiera 
One would like to see such books as “Architects qf 
Fate ” of “ Earnest Men*^* read by every b<3y and girl We 
all know what we think of the work of these great heroes 
to-day ; we can realise what perhaps these great heroes 
" thought of their own work in those days before any 
success appeared. If they persevered and won, why 
should not we learn to persevere also ? If they saw no 
reason for despair or reckless carelessness, why should 
te^? Can we not learn that every effort counts? 

And to-day we ought to need less effort than they 
needed then to achieve a similar result, since to-day we 
know infinitely more than they did ; there is infinitely less 
opposition to independent action# 

But, lest the habit of impatience become firmly estab- 
lished, as it is in most New Yorkers now, let the boys 
and girls master in good time the arts of slow deep 
breathing, muscular relaxing, and Self-suggestion, while 
they are still in the best habit-forming period, before 
“the time cometh when no (such) work will be done” — 
the time when the invariable answer will be, “ I am far 
to busy. I haven't leisure.” 

On one occasion Spurzheim, the Phrenologist, being 
greatly tempted to show his passion, said, “I am too 
angry to answer that attack, just now ; I shall wait six 
months.” George Combe tells us that he did' wait and 
that he then wrote calmly, like a philosopher. It is as 
bad policy to huriy as to be selfishly angiy. To ail true 
philosophers it must seem foolish, exc^t to the 
followers of Democritus, who laugh. They see the mffdly 
grotesque and ridiculous side of the mistake. 

Above all, work more with yom" inner mind ; let your 
body be reposeful, and then the inner mind will aftar a 
time do the work by itself. The less tension of the 
muscles you allow, the more work and bettet work you 
^ will probably soon be able to do with appreciably less 
isffort 

* Both p&blished by l^ssrs. Nelson & Sotts 


CHAPTER XLVII 


SJELFISHNESS. 

" Most people will admit that selfishness is the cause of all the 
unhappiness in the world, but they fall under the the soul-destroy- 
ing a^usion that it is' somebody else’s selfishness, and not their 
own. When you are willing to admit that all your unhappiness is 
the result of your own selfishness, you will not be far from the gates 
of Paradise ; but, so long as you are convinced that it is the self- 
ishness of others that is robbing you of joy, so long will you remain 
a prisoner in your self-created purgatory.* 

I have tried to point out in a little book, on “ Mathe- 
matical Law in the Spiritual World,” that no principle in 
religion is so much neglected as the Law of Proportion. 
Daily we say “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” This is not a good 
translation of the Greek words, but still it shows the 
principle clearly enough. We forget to apply this last 
principle to the rest of the prayer. We say “ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” and we forget to say " As we 
give others their daily bread.” The law should be worked 
out in every sphere of religion. In life we see it work 
most obviously in the sphere of teaching. He learns 
most who teaches best Every good teacher finds that 
he learns quite as much as the learners, do. In fach 
t^hing is an indispensable means of learning. 

BTwe remember this principle, we shall not be likely 
to go wrong. T. Jay Hudson, in his book on the “ Law 
of Psychic Phenomena,” gives a very interesting example 
of it in the sph^ of healing. He suggests that, since 
the sub-conscious mind isdnnuenced by ^at is told to 
it, we ^ould take advantage of this aiU'iig sleep. He,: 
$a}r$ that tiih Operator must remember ||aat i^ siib- ; 
conscious . mind is a distinct mind, and |niht be treated 
m' sudu During one’s own deep it may. Ip sent but 
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f Ve directions to the sub-conscious minds of others. 

great many cures haw apparently been worked in this 
way. tte says that every earnest effort to heal in tfiis way 
is inevitably follpwed by a 4reamless sleep on the part 
of the healer ; this helps the health of the healer, ttis 
whole book should be read, especially Chapters XII L 
arid XIV. The unselfishness comes back to The 
unselfish person with increase, just as truly as all selfish- 
ness does. • 

It is interesting to notice that the selfishness of others 
is most apparent to the selfish themselves : I mean, not 
that unselfish people do not receive selfishness from 
others, but that they do receive it, yet do not suffer 
from it. It approaches from a different directioti, and 
is ^received in a different way, as one of the very best 
possible things. It is regarded as just the thing wanted. 
The unselfish person says to himself, consciously or 
unconsciously, “ This is my chance.” The selfishness of 
others will soon prove itself to be a blessing. This 
being so, it is better to anticipate the future advantage, 
and not to be annoyed at the time. In my own 
experience I have found nearly all thq selfishnesses of 
others to be for my good, in a way which I should never 
have guessed at the time. The good seems to show 
itself more obviously and more rapidly every year. At 
the moment at which I wrote this, a certain publication 
of mine was still being delayed. It had been in the 
press for nearly two years. I should have liked to make 
certain alterations in it, so as to bring it up to date, for it 
was on a subject on which my views were changing. But 
probably the publisher would have refused to inake my 
corrections, and my book might then have waited for 
another year or two. I cannot see that the faulf 
mine, and therefore I am cQ|ivinced that this delay ipust 
somehow be an excellent thing for me. I expect soon 
to see exactly why and how.; ■ 

But it is possible to be selfish with the appearance of 
unselfishness. There is a fallacy that all injustice must 
he borne patiently, withoujt a murmur. That is not un- 
selfishness always, but often the worst form of selfishness, 
tn my own it fnay have been wrong to bear this 
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deky pafiently : perhaps I should have, exposed \t for 
the sake of others. Perhaps I was selfish not to 
prd^cute. Had my book |)eea the sole book of a poor 
author, I can imagine his despairing misery while his 
darling life-work* stayed in the press for nearly two years. 
Perhaps I had not the energy or the unselfishness to 
prosecute as I should have done for the sake of many 
oth^ authors who might have been treats similarly. 
Civilisation is not yet on so high a plane that it can 
dispense with the exposure of such thoughtlessness. 

But with the help of pure blood and strong blood, 
pure thought and strong thought, one suffers little if at 
all. If such a delay is one’s own fault, one has the 
energy to be quick, and to compel others to be quick. 
If it is not one’s own fault, and no remedy appears, one 
• does one’s best, but does not dwell on the selfishness of 
the person. One insists on, one affirms to oneself, the 
advs^ntage of the delay, somehow, somewhere, some- 
when. 

Therefore a cure for the feeling that others are selfish 
is health by one or more of its avenues : fewer meals, 
simpler meals, slower eating, water-treatments, and so 
on. Once I used to feel in a better frame of mind after 
exercise; then diet produced this effect. There are 
other helps besides, and among the best of these is 
muscular relaxing. 

The following experiment is interesting. While you 
are lying in a comfortable warm bath, relax your muscles, 
especially while you breathe out deep breaths, and then 
smile with the face ; and then — try to worry. It will 
probably be a physical impossibility. Bad ideas about 
the selfishness of others will not come. The arms are 
the most expressive instruments, after the face itself. 
These should be relaxed with especial care. During the 
relaxation one should remember the law of the two 
minds withih each person. The outer mir^ can make 
“ Suggestions ” which the inner inind will ob^. Hudson 
unfortunately does not mention relaxation |^s the best 
waking condition for Self-suggestion. He ^alises that 
sleep is a good time, but during^ sleep theiOi|ter mind is 
unable to make th^ Suggestions.” During relaxation 
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the outer mitid is able to make Suggestions ” hnd oWi 
Insist on such statements as the following : — 

*^This is Just what J want I do not feel angry with 
the person ; he is only ignorant and unripe, like an uiv 
ripe apple. I want him to become less, ignorant, more 
intelligent, more business-like, more thoughtful. WMle 
I keep this point of view, as I always can and shall, I 
' shall be doing the best thiner for him ; and I can safdy 
Isavfe all the great poweis to do the best thing for me.^' 

We gain nothing by in ibting on the selfishness of 
others. If we want to insist on anything unpleasant 
about them, let us insist on their ignorance. But is^ it 
not better to desire that they shall be wise, and kind, 
and helpful ; and to express this desire in words ? 

Vivekananda says very truly : “ If a man does evil to 
us, instantly we want to react evil, and every reaction 
against evil comes outdn waves towards the object, and 
we lose power. Every reaction in the form of hatred -Or 
evil is so much loss to the mind ; and every evil thought 
or deed of hatred, or any thought of reaction, if it is 
controlled, will be laid in our favour. It is not that we 
lose by thus restraining ourselves : we are gaining in- 
finitely more than we suspect Each time we suppress 
hatred, or a feeling of anger, it is so much good energy 
stored up in our favour ; that piece of energy will be 
converted into the higher powers.” 

The author of “ Power through Repose ” applies this 
same principle very cleverly when she says : " Imagine 
the surprise of a man if, in return for a volley of abuse, 
you quietly thanked him for throwing light on your false 
attitude.” And we can treat criticisms by our relatives 
or friends in the same spirit, instead of regarding 
a$ signs of the selfish cruelty of the critics. As she says 
elsewhere, ** a mother rarely has the breadth, the stren^fth, 
to look upon her own children as if they belonged to 
someone else, and upon the children of others ^ if .they 
were her own children.” ^We cannot always regulate tlie 
Way in which others shall receive our advice; but at 
least we can always regulate the way in which we shall 
receive theirs, f 

One word in conclusion^ We are frequentiy warned 
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^gainsfr self-consciousness ; we are arged hot to be aware ! 
of self. We ought also to be urged to te aware of Self,’ 
to practise Self-consciousness, knowledge of and :trust in . 
and guidance by the higher Self As "D. C. K;*’ says:' 
^ We art often told by medalists that we should forget 
ourselves,;and think only of others. Practical Psychology 
siows that the self which we ought to forget, if we wish 
rt be happy, is the conscious or “empirical” self, which 
trow receives almost our whole attention." Let us never 
lose sight of the true Self And let us regard the more 
"material self not as a thing to be bullied or ignored, but 
'father as a means by which we may express the true 
^elf and God. Let us substitute Self-expres.sion for 
selfishness. Let us remember that our fault is not to be 
^lif-centred (for all genuine work starts from and with 
s^f a? Jts centre of interest, however philanthropic we 
may believe ourselves to be), but to be self-circumfer- 
^ced. 




CHAPTER XLVIII 


NERVOUS IRRITATION AND WORRY 
Sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought ’^ — Shakespeare 

Many American w];iters have drawn attention to t^jl 
nervous irritation and worry and restlessness of'tljiei|L 
fellow-countrymen, though — as I said before — thes^ fauljjp 
are not prevalent in quiet Philadelphia, nor in cc^a^ 
other parts of America. They are seen at their t 

New York City. The phrase Americanitis should bcf. 
altered to New-York-itis. Nervous irritation is nofiaK 
national American crime. 

If we need proofs of the prevalence of nervous irrita- 
tion, we have only to notice some of the symptoms. . A 
few may be quoted from the “ Woman^s Tribune”.: — 

“Longjhigh tension causes a waste of nerve force. What yijy’ 
some of Its signs? — Holding the arms close to the body 
seated; locking the fingers tightly together; tapping tl^ feetj 
jerking the head ; grating the teeth ; working the lips ; coni^t^g ; 
and elevating the eyebrows ; holding every muscle in iron^Ijiki^ 
rigidity.** . 

Another proof would be the vast number of professed 
remedies and cures. “ Good Health” (Midsummer, ippo)- 
has these excellent words from the pen of Dudley 
Fulton . 

Loss of nerve-tone, irritability, lessened capacity bearu^t. 
physical or mental pain, aches, and excesses of all kinds can 
be more plainly laid bare than by the tremeni^us sale and t^' 
wholesale use of the various nerve tonics, hypnodcs and sedat^i^jl;' ' 
painkillers, soothing syrups, headache powders, and other 
which have a direct infiuence on the nervous system. One caiin^ '. 
but pause and ask what is the matter with nerves that need proppiA^; 
and, bolstering up by th^ nerve splints, which beguile the user in- 1 
to the b^ief that they yield him the strength necessary to keep ^ 
his present pace, but which ultimately leave him a nerveless bankf . 
lupt and pauper,*^ * 

Nerves ail-important They bsve been <le»cribh|i 
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is the force which into eve^ operation 

The writer of this description says that ; we 
itiow nothing^altout them until they hinder us. In 

g ral this ij^!<toe, but it is not true in positive health. 

about the nerves ; we feel the pleasant 
tilling. But as a rule we do not know 
w^'Kave nerves until we have broken the law of 
iih^thtn in some direction : that is, until we have made a 
^mistake or la series of mistakes. 

If If we have violated the law of rhythm, we may often 
jr^tore it by exaggeration in the opposite direction. 

this does not mean that we must resist the worry, 
[tot we must check its expression by clenching our 
liandfe tightly. Resistance of this kind is bad. I have 
^pei^^.yet seen the words “ Lead us not into temptation ” 
fes^ftictorily explained. It is admitted that without 
wnptation we cannot possibly prove our strength ; we 
feiannot possibly grow. And yet we pray not to be led 
4hjo temptation ? It seems to me that the meaning ol 
.tile prayer is really this : — “ Do not let us come into any 
smuggle ; let us never get to the stage where there is 
tension and struggle.” 1 think this may be the sense of 
the words. It seems to me that, when once we have 
begun to struggle anxiously, there is something wrong. 
We give a proof that we have not realised oyr own 
power, God’s power which is ours when we ask with 
^calm faith. 

People are apt to condemrraerve-troubles as a curse ; 
but really they are a blessing, for they give us our safest 
warnings. And we can have no excuse for ignorance as 
jfo what to do when they warn us. Whatever helps the 
enferai health must also help the health of the nerves^ 

, Ve must begin to look to them when there is apparently 
■np heed to do so, especially when we are fresh and happy, 
^dr it is during these times that we ai^ preparing our* 
'^lepyes for more trying times. We are liien either buil^- 
our strength, or dse undermining it^/ 
f Much of nervous irritation and woi^ is due to fn- 
l^^estion and ils results, so a great;|^id will be the 
&^ing “plan, and particularly the tw^meal ' plan, -In!; 
ISiaito XV. the slow-^ting jilan recammehdifed* 


Avem€$ to 

avoidance of flesh^foods and stimulants is no Je^ 
!m|>ortant Flesh-foods may increase the blood-pressure: 
theie can be no doubt whatever about this ; and to 
inctease the blood-pressure is. to straitin, the nerves. 
Water is becoming more and more frequently , used as a 
cure for nervousness every year, not meVely water-, 
drinking, but also such baths as the sitz bath at 104^. 

Magnetism is perhaps better here than even the 
gentlest of electric shocks. Personal magnetism, quite 
apart from any “ Suggestion,” must be recognised as 
another help. Mesmer believed that his cures were 
entirely due to a certain magnetic fluid, now called* ^ 
animal magnetism, which went out from his finger tips.. 
Undoubtedly there was such an influence, but man^ ^f 
his cures must have been due to “ Suggestion ”.also,* /)f 
Self-suggestion we shall speak directly. 

Keeping to the order of the preceding Chapters, we 
may next consider colour and clothing. It is well 
known that dark blue is a quieting colour; and there- 
fore blue clothing and underclothing may be used by 
those who suffer from nervous irritation. It is stated by 
many that the colour of the clothing worn next to the 
skin is of great importance. 

Nerve- trainers know that the deep breath outwards 
(see Chapter XXII.) should be followed by a complete 
relaxing throughout the body ; and there is no doubt 
that this is the most feasible cure for nervous irritation 
and worry. At all times and places the breathing and 
some relaxing are possible They require a very small 
effort of will. It is partly owing to this deep quiet 
breathing that the Hindus are so placid. Notice con- 
versely how the excited irritable person breathes quickly 
and in a superficial way. 

Others find games and athletics a better cure, partly ? 
because of the social influences. Intercourse with little 
children is another antidote. A writer has ably sugr 
gested that we should " resolve to be with children, and 
not to irritate them. Remember the responsibility of 
irritating children.” , 

Massage of the head upwards from the eyes is another 
*But‘i^e end Chapter XX* 
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simple cure. The Macdonald Smith system of fast full 
movemeAts is a nerve-tonic rather than a nerve-quieter, 
but eventually, since it improves the nerves in one wayj 
it must improve them in other ways also. And it affects 
the circulation favourably. 

The position of the body must never be neglected. 
The right attitude of our body, as well as the fight 
attitude of our mind towards a thing, decides much of 
its effect on us, and so is a help against worry. We can 
stand, or sit, or lie in an easy position, as outlined in 
Chapters XXVI 1. and XXX VI. The relaxing can be 
helped by music of a quieting kind; and here the 
phonograph, if one could get a phonograph 'with a soft 
tone, would be useful. One must cut on all worrying 
thoughts, especially thoughts about unpleasant things 
rthat might possibly happen, or even about unpleasant 
things that probably will happen or actually did happen. 
** Say over and over again to yourself that you are quite 
willing that So-and-so should make that curious noise 
with his mouth. You can say that you are quite willing 
that he should do that ; let him do it again, and try if 
he can worry you.” Miss A. P. Call gives this excellent 
advice in her “ As a Matter of Course.” She compares 
the cause of the worry with a person who teases. “ Treat 
the tf asing in this way. And there is a certain sense of 
humor which helps you to tide over the difficulty. Or 
you can say, * This is nothing but a mood, come on, do 
your worst, I can stand it so long as I wish.* ** 

Miss Call elsewhere pays especial attention to some 
physical cures as well as to the Self-suggestions : — 

** To say that we can get a far greater and more lasting 
^elJlf without a word, but simply through relaxing out 
muscles and freeing our excited nerves, seems tame ; but 
it is practically true, and is indeed (from a physical 
standpoint) the only way \}y which we may be sum of 
controlling a high temper ” 

Vivekananda gives us further hinia about the plads 
for practice. “Those -of you who can afford it will do 
better to have^a room for this prac^ce alone; do not 
sleep in that room,^it must be kep^ holy ; you must not 
enter the room until you have bathe<| and are perifectly 
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dem itt h(Ay mind* Place flowers in that ro?)m 
alw^grs; tl^y are the best* surroundings; also pictured 
that are pleasing. Have no quarrelling, or anger, or 
unholy thought in that room. Only allow those persons 
to enter who are of the same thought as you.. Then by 
and by there will be an atmosphere of holiness in the 
room, and when you are miserable, sorrowful, doubtful, 
or ypur mind is disturbed, the very fact of entering that 
room will make you calmer.” The room may be entered 
in imagination if not in reality. 

For others, again, reading may be the best cure, 
whether it be the reading of a novel, or of a fairy 
kory. Michael Faraday used to play with children, or’^ 
read fairy stories like ‘‘Jack the Giant-Killer.” Though 
I am very fond of fairy stories, I confess that I also still 
enjoy (what others regard as) silly books of adventure, 
especially the “ Deadwood Dick ” series. For the 
majority, who would rather have serious books, such 
works as the above-mentioned books, by Miss Call, 
and “ In Tune with the Infinite,” are to be recommended. 

If your plans go wrong, or if their fulfilment is cut 
short, for instance by illness, wait a little ; do not con- 
demn other persons or things yet. “The moment we 
begin to regard everj/ circumstance as an opportunity, 
the tables are turned on fate, and we have the upper 
hand of her.” To know all is to pardon all. See the 
point of view of others. Above all, do not condemn 
yourself. I quite forget who it is who has pointed out 
that to be kind and considerate to all people is to be 
kind and considerate to yourself among them. Tell 
yourself to cheer up. Such remarks to oneself are npt 
absurd. The plan of talking to oneself is as old as 
Achilles, who pondered within himself, and debated in 
his heart ; and the most recent investigations of Science 
sho^, that we have two mindsi^ one of which can reason 
and impose its commands on the other. The other, 
under certain conditions, will obey these commands. 
When once we have grasped this 4ruth, it will be our 
own fault if we continue to worry. 




•CHAPTER XLIX 

SLEEPLESSNESS t 

Sleeplessness is closely connected with nervpus irrita- 
tion and worry/ These will generally produce sleepless- 
ness, which, in its turn, will produce more nervous 
irritation and worry the next day. Both are generally 
accompanied by muscular tension in some one or moiip 
parts of the body. I expect that when I suffered from 
sleeplessness at Cambridge I suffered also from muscular 
tension ; and I attributed the sleeplessness entirely to 
the brain-work which . I did. Now I can work harder 
than I used to, but with less tension, and I can soon get 
to sleep afterwards; so that it was not the brain-work 
which was to blame, though it was a mistake to continue 
the brain-work up to the last moment. 

Besides muscular tension, another sign and cause of 
sleeplessness is cold feet. Cold feet are partly the 
result of bad circulation and indigestion. Why sh9uld 
they be a cause of sleeplessness? They mean that the 
blood may be in the head. In order to get sleep, we 
must remove the blood-pressure from the head. How 
can we do this ? 

Many people eat a heavy meal. This brings the Jblobd 
to the stomach. If no sleep follows, then that h^avy 
meal is so much to the bad. If sleep follows, then there 
majTbe but little digestion of that heavy meal. Otic 
can only say of this plan that it might be better than to 
have no sleep at all. And let us turn aside for a moment 
to expose a fallacy about hunger. Mr. Wells* told^me 
of one of his patients, whq said she could never sleep 
unless she had a late supper. Her dinner, a heavy pii^ 
was over at seven, and she used tO; take the Supper it 
nine. She insisted that she was em^. Mr. Well^ told 
Chapter XIV. tFor helps tolrepose sleep, 
farmer the chapter in Daily Tram;ng4^(Hur5t Sc Blitketff 
Imperial Athletic Library)* 
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hm that could not be ; that she was deceiving her- 
. She would not believe him until he put the matter 
to die test by the stomach-tube^ and showed her that 
l^^ mearwas practically undigested That night she 
slept soundly, and after that night she- ga\'e up her 
su^er altogether. 

Fasting, or the two-meal plan, is one cure, for sleeps 
lessness. And another cure is to avoid indigestible 
foods, and the flesh-foods, and all stimulants. The 
effects of tea and coffee are well-known. One reason 
why. tea and coffee sometimes produce sleep is that 
^they clear the blood, and, for the time being, improve 
the circulation. But they are poor remedies at the 
best. Slow eating is far less objectionable. 

Water is a good sleep-producer, and especially the alter- 
nate hot and cold (or warm and^cool) foot-baths the last 
thing at night. The sitz bath at 104° is also soothing. 

To warm the feet one may have a hot bottle in the 
bed. Many people carry about an india-rubber bottle 
with them. Very few would dare to confess if they used 
night-socks; yet even night-socks are preferable to 
sleeplessness. The clothing on the bed should be light, 
except the clothing for the feet. It is better to wear two 
suits of night clothing than to have a quantity of bed 
clothes on the body. A warm cloth may be applied to 
the stomach : this is wonderfully soothing. The windows 
should be open top and bottom. 

Deep breathing will also help to produce sleep. 
There should not be many deep breaths in succession, 
but rather a few at intervals, the slow breathing outwards 
being a process during which the whole body should be 
relaxed. * 

The Macdonald Smith, exercises for the extremities, 
vi|5, the hand and feet, will help to bring the blood 1 
from the brain, and his exercises for the abdomen etc. 
will also help in the same direction. At the end pt 
these exercises the head may be gently massaged. 

Among the various movements that may induce sl^ 
might be cited the following : ‘ t: 

p) Passes (as in Iprpnotism, but made % the patient 
hhbidf) round the heart ; . / ' v ^ ^ 


(z) Passes downwards, from tJie head ; 

(3) Gentle pressure upon the eyelids ; 

(4) Pressure by the left hand at the back of the head < 
and by thi^ right hand on the forehead just above the 
eyes: the head is quietly moved round so that ^ the fore- 
head goes down to the left then over to the right then 
up again. 

The position of the body is of the utmost importance. 
Some people lie on their back. Man has the privilege 
of doing this ; a horse c.annot lie comfortably on his back. 
Animals generally lie either on the lower part of their 
body, or on one side. The position of children should 
be studied, though it should not be imitated slavishly. 
The head should have a small pillow, or no pillow at all. 

Relaxing of all muscles of the body is the best help 
for most people. Get into bed slowly, and do not jump 
into bed. Before you get into bed do the relaxing 
exercises, first standing, then sitting, and then lying. 
You thus gradually get into a complete state of mus,cular 
repose (see Chapter XXVIII.) The floor-exercise is 
perhaps the most useful. 

When once you are in bed, you may use your 
imagination. Do not think of unpleasant or exciting 
people ; to think of such people may be to court sleep- 
lessness. Think rather of great expanses of scenery, of 
vast blue seas, of huge mountains and valleys. Think of 
growing flowers, or think of quieting tunes. 

Others prefer to read. All depends on the individual 
mind. “Sylvie and Bruno’' and other fairy tales are 
among my own favourites. 

In addition to these helps, there is the great power of* 
Self-suggestion. Hudson, in his famous work, giyes 
Sbme interesting statistics. What one person can do to 
another by way of “ Suggestion,” that the other person 
can eventually learn to do to himself, since he has two 
more or Jiess distinct minds. Self-auggestiOn is far 
better and pleasanter and safer than Suggestion by 
another, although the Suggestion by another may t!e 
an easier starting-point The Suggestions should be 
made in a sleepy, soothing, monotonoi^ tone, and should 
be repeated rhythmically, not at irre|^iar intervals* ^ 
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* No one should allow sleeplessness to become a Jiabit ; 
he should begin to cure it before it has reached an acute 
Stage. 

It would be easy to write twenty pages on the different 
helps ^hich have proved valuable to individuals. Some^ 
for instance, go to sleep by saying wdrds of good- 
will to others many times. This makes them feel more 
peaceful than any other means. But here, as elsewhere, 
one must give the advice — “ Try several ways, and keep 
to those which suit you individually.” As an example 
of one of the varieties which may suit you individually, 
the (American) “ Outlook ” has the following paragraph, 
which has proved useful in numbers of cases : — 

“RULE FOR INDUCING SLEEP 

Assume an easy position, with the hands resting over 
the abdomen. Take a long, slow, but easy and natural 
breath, in such a way as gradually and gently to lift the 
hands outward by the action of the abdomen. At the 
sanie time slowly and gradually open the eyes so that at 
the ^ end of the inspiration they are wide open and 
directed upward. Let the breath out easily and naturally, 
letting the hands fall inward as the outward pressure of 
the abdomen is withdrawn. At the same time let the 
eyes drop and the eyelids naturally fall by their own 
weight, so that they are closed at the end of the 
expiration. Do all this quietly and naturally. Do not 
make too hard work of it Repeat the inspiration and 
expiration, with opening and lifting, dropping and clos- 
ing of the eyes, ten times. Then take ten breaths in the 
same way, allowing the eyes to remain closed. Alternate 
ten breaths with opening and closing of the eyes, arid 
ten breaths with closed eyes. When the eyelids begin 
to feel heavy, and you feel tired and sleepy, as you will 
very soon, go through the motions more and more easily 
and lazily, until you merely will imagine the motions 
while making any effort, or hardly no effort, to execute 
them. At this stage, or more likely in one of the 
intervals of breathing without any motion of the eyes, 
you will fall asleep. Nervous persons will have some 
difficulty at first fn the gradual opening and closing 
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, 0 f tb^ieyes* The eyt$ will laid to fly* ^pm, and then 
smp together." ^ 

Similar to this is the practlee of deep slow breathing^ 
with calm expi^ession of face, while one lazily repeats t, 
-2, 3 with closOT eyesjjand then i with open eyes. 
Dark blue* ana violet light (for the apparatus see 
Chapter XXL) seem to me a means worth a fair trial by 
any and every sleepless person, whether the Lens or the 
Chromo-disk or the Thermolume or some other help 
(e.g. blue clothing) be preferred. We cannot possibly 
condemn the water affected by the Blue Lens until we 
have tried it If the colour has no effect on the water, 
then the water will do us no great harm ! But, if the 
colour Aas the effect which D/. Babbitt claims for it, then 
what cheaper or simpler cure can be imagined ? Surely 
it is a thing to be tried before one resorts to Drugs, even 
if some Drug be preferable to the horrors of protracted 
insomnia — some Drug to break the habit and spell of 
night after night without rest * 

There are thousands to-day who rely on Drugs for 
their nightly sleep. How do Drugs remove insomnia ? 
In many cases by “ blockading the free channels of the 
float and upper brains, so that these parts become con- 
gestedi and a sort of coma ensues — not a restoring period, 
but a mild form of physical death; a sort of stupor of 
dmnkenness.” That is an extreme opinion, and is no| 
true of all Drugs. But nineteen out of every twenty spe 
unrdiable — their full and ultimate effects are altogetlM 
mysterious. Unblessed is the man that hath his tissiM|| 
full of them. 
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OTHER OBSTACLES TO REFORM 


Chapter L, — Obstacles regarded as Opportunities. 

„ LL — Ignorance as an Obstacle. 

„ LII, — Money. 

„ Z///— -Time. 

^ Z/K — The Mind of the Crowd and Popular Fallacie 

„ LV, — Custom and Fashion. ' 

„ Z FZ — Education. 

„ LVIL — Medical Education. 

^ LVIII, — Religion. 

„ UX. — Slackness and Apathy, 

„ LX, — Heredity and Self-Disrespe^ 

„ LXI, — Self-Satisfaction, 

„ ZAT/Z-j-lndividuality. 




CHAPTEk L 


ORACLES REGARDED AS OPK)RTUNlTIES 

We saw ^ve that each thing outside of us is for us, to 
some extent, the result of our internal condition As a 
man lives and thinks, not so he is, but so he will 
so his environment will be. W^e make the w>rid w®i4® 
we live in. We saw also that each thing outside of us 
was iust the thing wanted, so that we might say all day . 
W “ Here is my chance.” This may be. as uns^erv- , 
ine a law as any in nature ; and, the sooner we^m^ 
it, the soonejr we shall come into harmony with the 
and get the most thht we can from it . , 

< With regard to the right way of looking at ob^clcs, 
Simpose that you send forth a feeling of anger. ^ « jhurt 
ocme back to you in some form, so as to work itsdf wt. 
We know well the change of gas into water, 

.iihto Steam or cloud or simw or i<». But we 
allow for similar changes in the world of emotion^ a^. 
Noughts. Anger will not always come teck^as aMW. 
It' may change into failure or illness. But if we look . 

in W lives we shall find enough instances where 
ai^r in ourselves has aroused selfish anger in j 

Of course this is quite apart from the anger which 
had when be turned out the money-changers, or v/hm 
he exposed the faults of the Scribes and Pharisees, people 
object was to be respected by others. HiS was 
^\absiolutely' unselfish anger, , .. 

SVert apparent obstacles may iiea% be swme br 
tnesent mistake of ours which is 
Ld which gives us the -best poed|Ie opportunity 

Sa S^Bve their lives ow again, » « 

]Q^ .mistakes, tt is gen«a^ assert^ that the^, 



sa p€^ba|3s they cAn, and must, if not in thistUfe, 
tben in a futum life. If we will only t>ejar in mind tbe 
cWnges in natilre, if we will only bear in mind that 
similar things may appear in.diffemnt forms, in th^ 
form of electricity, light, or heat, then when an obstacle 
appears we shall see it from the right point of view. 
We shall regard it as the fulfilment of our wish, that we 
may live some part of our life over again. It is wrong 
to say^ ** My sin is ever before me.” That does no good 
whatsoever, and it is depressing. Such a thought 
actually injures the constitution, as Professor Elmer 
Gates has proved chemically, in a way that will satisfy 
the most materialistic person in the world. The right 

r )int of view is, My past mistake is now » before me.” 

can unmake it. I may be able to do more than cancel 
it ; I may be able to make it impossible in the future— 
to overcome it now for ever. 

Few have yet studied the law of changes in the 
spiritual world. Personally, I think that I might suffi- 
ciently account for most ‘injuries’ done to me by others, 
in whatever form they may have appeared, by my own 
mistakes during my own life, of whatever kind they 
may have been. I can sometimes trace the action and* 
re-action, and clearly see my own come back to me 
almost at once. It seems to come back to me quicker 
year by year. In other instances I cannot trace the 
action and re-action : I can only suppose a change, 
My own comes back to me in a shape which I do not 
recognise. 

We have already seen the importance of the Law of 
Proportion : ” Cancel our mistakes by making us cancel 
the mistakes of others.” This law we should expre^ in 
many ways until it has become dear to us, and we 
should apply it to obstacles. If we apply it to obstacles,/ 
we have the following statement : Remove the obstodes 
of others, if you want to remove your own.” 

This gives us a still mc^ comprehensive law. The 
obstacles of others are opportunities for us. 

The greatest obstacle of self and of others ^ ignor- 
ance. If we really^ knew, if we were really coniliicr^i 
0f $he truth (according to the early meaning of con 






vinceB, viz. “conquMed,” "tniistered*'), we could not 
possibly make mistakes, because our strongest desires 
wpuld be in the right d^nsction, in the true directioa 
At present, however, we are not convinced, and so 
' the l^t thing fbr us to do is to repeat to ourselves that 
every obstacle is just the opportunity we want That 
is the only sensible way of regarding obstacles. Selfish 
grumbling can effect nothing profitable. 

The obstacles to positive health give us a mamiifi- 
cently wide field for work. A few of them will be 
mentioned in the following Chapters. All seem to go 
back to the one great mother-obstacle, Ignorance. We 
must search for light and for more light, so that we may 
find the best avenues to health, both for ourselves and 
for others. Research, experimentation, discussion, at- 
tention to criticisms, open-minded self-reform — ^all these 
are paths to light. Modem city conditions, nervous 
strain, want of education, custom and mthodoxy, 
excessive poverty, excessive wealth, self-disrespect, self" 
satisfaction — all these are obstacles to light It is the 
privil^e, the glory, the responsibility of this generation 
to remove some of these obstacles. To substitute things 
more interesting, more desirable, more attractive than 
the mistakes th^emselves — e.g. to substitute the pleas- 
antest foods, the healthiest games and athletics and 
recreations, the most engrossing and useful stu die s 
^8 is the best plan to remove obstacles. 

Nevertheless, criticism cannot ypt be dispensed with. 
For vast numbers of men the beginning of wisdom fldU 
m^ be fear — ^which includes the fear of ridicule. 

Let us take an example. 

• There is one powerful obstacle to health o( whldk 
I have already spoken, and that is prudery. It b indued 
a curse. The idea that it is improper and indelicate fou 
a person to speak to any one else (except a doctor)^ 
say about constipadon, is surely a sign of insanity. 
Which is the better, that a boy or gid should o|^ tm 
bowels once a week, wid never utter an ** improper ” woni 
on the subject, but let the poison ciiltulate throughoitt 
the body, and taint the wltole body apd.tnind; or dse iak 
advice openly? How many miUionstmust have beepi 
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physkaliy, Intdlectualiy, and morally, !o $ay' 
of aodally and economically, by W Mm 
modesty wMdi would rather have a disease and |mt 
mention it, than mention it send see it cured or allevt« 


ated? Let us cast ridicule upon this' ganteel middle* 
class morbid “propriety:" let us bravmy lai^h at it 
G^ted' middle<lass people seldom accept positive 
advice : their hides are inch-deep with orthodoxy. But. 
they dmply cannot stand being thought ridiculous. 
Each separate obstacle demands a separate treatment 
Al^ l3te right treatment for this obstacle is an amused 

r ile.. A pious flat-footed prude is best described 
schoolboy language as a “ silly ass.” 

• The tjqpicai Englishman has been represented as a 
man ^ghting in defence of his own, with his back 


against an ugly brick wall. Intellectually, that is his 
attitude: the intellectual brick wall is the ugly wall 
of custom and ignorance, ignorance and custom. There 
is a way of gettii^ through the wall — a somewhat hard 
and painful way ; — there is a nray of getting over the 
wall, but few there be that find it 




CHAPTER LI 


IGNORANCE AS AN OBSTACLE 

**We run this wonderful engine, the body, in a way that would 
shame a ship's captain in the command of his boat The captain 
would want some knowledge of his vessel in order that he might 
control her properly, and keep her ftom drifting at the fnercy of 
wind and tiae ; but man— who owns the greatest piece of mechan- 
ism in the world, a piece of mechanism that combines within itself 
every law of mechanics, known and unknown— makes no effort to 
understand it, and has no conception of the hundredth part of its 
meaning, nor of the thousandth part of its worth to himself.'' — 
Helen Wilmans, 

“We must call the highest prudence to counsel, and ask why 
health, and beauty, and genius, should now be the exception rather 
than the rule of human nature. We have ignorantly violated law 
upon law until we stand amidst ruins. Beauty should be the 
dowry of every man and woman, as invariably as sensation ; but it 
is rare. Health or sound organisation should be universal." 

“ Full, rich, and abounding health is the normal and the natural 
condition of life. Anything else is an abnormal condition, flkdd 
abnormal conditions as a rule come through perversions. Cod 
never created sickness, suffering, and disease ; they are man's own 
creation. They come through his violating the law under which 
he lives. But so used are we to seeing them that we come gradu- 
ally, if not to think of them as natural, then to look upon them As 
a matter of course." 

“ The tongue of the wise is health." 

All obstacles are different aspects of ignorance, of 
unripeness (which i$ the same thinff). We noticed 
above that water can assume various ^rrtis ; ignorance 
can assume various forms also. The study of these 
various forms would be one of the most interesting 
in the world, and would incline ps towsurds charity. 

This means that those who underAind best, those 
who are least ignorant^ mrdon mo$t^|and help 
Those who understand nest are noi angry. Tfcey 
realise the influence of a single pow^ ignorance^ 
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Jppeness, aiid: tifey hejp others to know the trutit, they; 
ihelp othfers to help themselves. 

So the special Chapters below will overlap one 
;imotii€^. Thft different sections will consider ignorance, 
from different points of view. * 

But it may be objected : “ Surely when we see the 
sweating system, when we see the damgerous occupa- 
tions, stone-cutting, flour-preparing, cloth-making, and so. 
on, surely these are obstacles to health, and yet are not 
due to ignorance?” Even these, however, are due to 
ignorance ; not only to the ignorance of the employers, 

. but also to the ignorance of the employes. These are 
Ignorant of other and better pursuits. There is nothi;ig 
essential to the life and happiness of man which is 
connected with an unhealthy pursuit. There is no need 
for an unhealthy pursuit. I challenge any pne to show 
me the occupation essential to life that is unhealthy. 
This will include all occupations essential to the best ' 
life even in the worst surroundings. There is not one 
such occupation that could not be removed by a little 
thoughtful care, a little more knowledge, a little less 
ignorance. Those who still persist in these occupations 
are still ignorant that God will provide somethinjg 
healthy for them. They persist in their occupation 
because they are ignorant of God's power, and of their 
own privileges and claims as God's children. * 

Even if one considers selfishness, it has the same 
origin : it also is ignorance, unripeness. It arises from 
a mistaken idea as to real happiness. The selfish 
person is groping for happiness, and is groping- in a 
wrong direction : that is all. You may believe that he . 
hurts you for the sake of hurting you ! That is npt tile / 
real reason. The real reason is the desire for satisfactioa' 
All cnme is due to selfishness ; all selfishness is 
to ignorafice. The following words of Mrs. Heieh 
Wilmans put the theory in a striking form — ^Ina form 
which will seem to most readers a gross exaggeration— : 

By thb light of the great truth that all is good, I hayp 
reasoned out the fact that there is no sim Then up jun|jp 
senses c^aifeoiously and say : * Why h€^ a fi^ J 
nights ap innocent old was murdea^^ 
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money, • Do you pretend to say that the miscreants who 
did this deed comtnitted no sin ? ' In a&slroring this I stiil 
hold firmly ' that all is good. I say that there are no 
miscreants, ami that no $in. was cobimitted. I #ay that- 
^ men wbd djld this deed were foilbwing that natural 
law w^Jbich urges every living creature on in the pursuit 
of bappiness. These men Were seekipg, their own 
happiness, and jvfere directed by the picture of the whole 
world’s selfishness, irf their misguided attempt to realise 
their own happiness. They did not commit a sin, as the 
.word is understood by Government, and by society, arid 
by the clergy. They made a fearful .mistake ; this mis- 
, take will eventually teach them the truth by contrast 
So it is s^n that what we call sin is ignorance of the 
law of life, and of the law of happiness which is alto- 
gether good.” 

In other words, the power to search for happiness is 
being turned into a wrong direction. Well directed 
through intelligence, it is the greatest and most beneficial 
power in the world — misdirected, through ignorance, it is 
still the greatest but now the most disastrous power; in 
the world. The science of developing this power in the 
right lines is in its infancy. As George Combe says : 

^Mn chemistry one combination of elements produces 
a medicine of great power in removing pain ; another 
Combination of elements, the same but different in their re- 
lative proportions, brings forth a mortal poison. In human 
nature, also, one combination of faculties may produce 
the midnight murderer and thief, another combination a 
l^jamin Franklin or a John Howard or a Fry, glowing 
\vihh charity to man. If, however, we search the works 
philosophers who have hitherto written on the 
fein4 to find rules by which to di^rimiriate the effects 
character and conduct of inc^yiduals) froip 
St^erent combination of the mental j^ers, what in- 
do we receive ? j^^^stead of ii^t we find disr ^ 
such differences a**e natur^ of result 
educajicm and other circumstances, dcpartmeiji^^ 
is, in short, a perfect wastef - 
AU ili-health is due to Ignorance, ignorance of 
nature's laws. (It is far easier to this than 
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to itodetotanmi tiiat all selfishness is due to kaoiln^ie) 
Anfi to all ' tures ’ that are fiulures are failures oeeause of 
igntnance. When a cold comes, many people try t(j 
remove toesymptcxns. That is ignonmce They idrould 
help nature’s processes rather than hinder them. Afiier- 
waMs, diey should avoid the causes rither than merely 
remove the resulta As it is, they hurry to dru^ and 
other superfiUal helps, so lacking are they in know- 
ledge. “This unreasoning, unreasonable ‘blind faith’ 
in remedial means is as strong in the most intelligent as 
in, the most ignorant, and it has ever given me mor/s 
touble than the pare of the sick.” These are the words 
of an experienced physician. 

People are especially ignorant of how. nature works 
towards health, the healing power being within ourselves. 
They are ignorant that the stronger part of our body 
helps the weaker. 

Ill-health is also due to ignorance about the various 
avenues to health. I know beyond question that thou- 
sands have bedh unhealthy through ignorance of one 
single avenue alone, viz. the avenue of the simfde’or 
fle^less foods; others through ignorance of the two- 
meal system ; others through ignorance of the vUlqe of 
slow eating. These are only three avenues! It is ea^ 
to aiccount for all ill-health by purely* physical reasons, 
when once we realise how many avenues to health there 
are, and how negligent and ignorant we are of nearly 
every one. There is no space here to show the many 
ways in which the ignorant person is liable to 
unhealthy ; we must pass on to consider certain phas^ 
of ignorance, one by one, so as to make tfuth 
clearer. , 

It must not be thought, however, that knowiedige is 
sufficient in itself— at least knowledge in the erdinaiy 
sense of the word. As Temtyson says, “knowlei^ 
comes, but wisdom linge/s.” We think that we know 
something, but we do ntb^ really know it, we are xMt 
really convinced by it, conquered by it, unHi itfmaat uf 
to act. Weusethe Word ^ knovidedge ” too easily. 
alone know a who live it in ihcar lives. So tom, 
the htghto^ autoop^ on. ^ydolqgy may be tmheidl^ 




tturoQ^k igitdiaiicft ; <3bey leem t)^ \nowt while i4ally 
tilidr imowledge is on the surface. Ifit were true know* 
ledgd, ddep' dovm within them, it would be bound to» 
pttM^ a cBfIerent life. If, the Christian 4 #eail^ knew 
what he says he knows, what he asserts In ms ‘vdn 
repetitions,’ he yould live and would appear vary 
differ^tly. Real and vital knowledge, conviction that 
tte unseen Father is all-loving and all-powerful as well 
as 'all-wise, could not possibly exist in a man without 
producing, inevitably, complete health and cheerfulness, 
complete absence of disease and dis-ease, of which 
mistakes faith, as the child of real and vital knowledge, 
can temove mountains. 



CHAPTER LII 


MOKEY 

^In hutnan society, too much wealth or too much poverty is a 
great impediment. It is from the middle classes that the great* 
ones of the world come. Here the forces are equally adjusted and 
balanced.” — Vivekdnanda. 

“ Money often costs too much.” — Emerson^ 

“An empty purse fills the face with wrinkles.” 

In a former Chapter we treated of money from the point 
of view of economy. Here we shall consider it in some 
of its other aspects, including the cases where deficiency 
or excess of it is an obstacle to health and to reform. 

Too little money may lead to over-working and under- 
feeding. Too much money may lead to under-working 
and over-feeding. It is doubtful which of the two may 
breed the greater amount of discontent. ’ 

Poverty is obviously an obstacle to health, in so far as 
the poor person cannot biiy nourishment (or does not 
know how to buy nourishment oheaply.) But, besides 
this, poverty generally brings worry and anxiety and 
grumbling, which are bound to produce an unhealthy 
chemical effect upon the blood throughout the system. 

The remedy is not to be found aimply in more-money 
and more meals, but rather Jn few meals, in simplh and 
nourishing meals (free fro|n stimulant and irritant), th 
study of, and steady walk within, the cheapest avenue^ to 
health, in better methods of work, in greater care ahd 
industry, and so on — as preachers^ induding some 
rich and self-indulgent and Unintelligent pieach^ 
preached from time immen^otiaL A 

Neitlier monc^^ nor the n^t of money is |h itodif to 
be regarded as an fenemy to ma^k;ind. We hear terrible 
abuse of the. huge % American 
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$ociali«ts of the best type, however, look un the Tt^usts as 
a blessing. Th^ say, for instance, that eventually the 
Trusts will lead to the management of huge spheres of 
work by the workers for themselves. 

. There ^re many ways, however, in which money is at 
present an obstacle to health, and the first of these is 
vested interests. Suppose that I wished to do away with 
the use of the flesh-foods, and that I pointed out how, if 
they were given up, and if people got their Proteid from 
other sources, the craving for alcohol might veiy likely 
disappear : immediately there would rise up against me 
a host, including many farmers, most butchers, and all 
those who are connected with the alcohol business. 
These vast masses of men are all threatened by the 
innovation, and they appeal to all sorts of motives; 
for example, they say England must support her 
colonies, she must buy meat from the colonies. If I 
urge that China tea is healthier than Ceylon tea, because 
it contains less tannin and less thein, again I go against 
vested interests : and I am told that we must patronise 
and help our own colonies. Why should we not prefer to 
help our own colonies of cell-lives within by demanding 
a healthier tea ! 

In fengland, and in America especially, we have to 
struggle against large interests if we would make 
people healthy. For neither country is a democracy 
ruled by the people. Both Governments are plutocracies. 
Governments by the rich. In fact, only the rich can 
affdird time to devote themselves to politics.* Either they 
rich to start with, or else they become rich, bribed by 
the capitalists. This is a worse state of affairs than ours. 
But both countries are controlled or '‘bossed ” especially by 
those whose money depends on customs kept as they are. 

There is one advantage in this, viz. thU reforms must 
start with individuals. Such reforms are better and more 
luting than those which are imposed by Government A 
leforui earned in the teeth of a Govemtnent is far better 
than a reform imposed by a Government America wfll 
reform long before England does, because it is a land of 
greater individual freedom. Individual# are eventually 
mote powerful than vested interests. ♦ Ijf they cearfe to 


11^ supply titeae articles will be nowhere. Thev cannot ' 
fiarce mmviduals to take these things, even by lyin^ 
AHvolisements. 

Besides vested interests, andther obstacle to health is, 
excessive money, ittn New York we see the terrible 
craving for dollars, a craving far harder to overcome than 
alcoholism. I once met a man who had practically sold 
his life for money. He was in the grip of the money- . 
grabbing habit .Instead of leaving his children just 
enough to keep them from poverty, and to make them 
work hard, or just enough to enable them to enter 
politics and to help the few brave men to purge politics, 
this slave would leave them too much. There would be 
no incentive left Probably, either the father’s terrible 
example would be followed, or else a life of luxury and 
extravagance would be preferred. 

Excessive money works against health in another 
direction. It may be news to most English people that 
numbers of American millionaires feel their millions as a 
horrible worry and responsibility. They want to do 
good with it, but the ways of doing good are terribly 
hard to find. If it were simply a matter of giving huge 
sums to the poor, if that were the best way, I firmly 
believe that most American millionaires would adopt it 
But this is the worst way of all. Other millionaires do 
not care for doing good. Their excessive money begets 
luxury and brain-idleness, or an excessive desire for 
more mon^. On the whole too Kttle mmiey seems a safer 
extreme than too much, if we only know how to econo- 
mise, how to live on a few pennies a day ; and if we 
only know the law of supply and demand ChristkuM 
n^lect, more than all God’s laws, the positive laws whi^ 
Jesus laid down. He told people to seek ’ the kingdoip 
of heaven ’ first, for then they would get as much money 
ae,they wanted^ ‘The kingdom of heaven' is a bad 
tilmslation; it gives altogether a wrong idea to most 
pecmle Jeans meant that every one was to lealiae 
peinty and power within himsdif first, to realise it 
was his only true self; those: wito realised this power 
would fihd the sn|ip|y eiint ta tlfe deas^ itwodd 
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not hard to produce hundreds qf mst&nces of thqaNb 
live in this way. They kmw that the money will^ 
come if they live the right life ih themselves, if they 
have confidence that the money will come. They 
.have no desire, for huge fortun^i they only want 
enough for thteir needs. Dr. ©arnaSfo is one of the best 
examples in England. Most people regard him as’ an 
exception. It is better to regard him as one of the few in 
England who understand, and therefore command, the 
services of a regular law of nature. 

Confidence in the power of nature to supply us with 
whatever we want canndt be born in a moment We 
need to assert the truth to ourselves over and over 
again. Mr. Henry Wood’s work, ** Ideal Suggestion 
through Mental Photography,” is worth reading because 
it is so practical in this direction. It tells how people 
may gain faith through a very simple means. The 
advice of the Church that people should have faith in 
spite of sight has proved most unpractical Church 



in spite of their professions and their creeds. 

But money is the greatest obstacle in the world if it 
becomes the chief aim. At the very best it is only 
a means towards an end. There are some for whom 
it may be far the best means. But it is never an end in 
Itself; it has never yet satisfied any one by itself. It 
may be most desirable, and it may be indispensable, as 
an mstrument: that is all 

Poverty also may be most desirable, and it may be 
indispensable as an incentive to self-control, patience, 
carefulness, understanding, sympathy, use of opporj 
turtles: that is all Use determines all things: ana 
the popular use of money or of poverty classes them 
among obstacles to health. 




CHAPTER LIII 


TIME 

If we have the wrong aim in life we are sure to find 
that time is an obstacle. I know a man who is always ’ 
unhealthy, restless, and depressed. He is already very 
rich, but he works like a nigger to make himself ridicu- 
lously richer. At intervals he breaks down and is cbm- 
pelled to do no work — at least he considers it to be no 
work — for weeks together. When he consulted me,T ad- 
vised him to try the simple foods and the plan of one hr 
two meals a day. He said that he had not time to study 
the theory or to make the experiment ; he was too busy 
with iihportant matters. Even from his own point of 
view, he was already neglecting the one most important 
matter of money-making. For he could not make the . 
mas^irn^m of money so long as he did not possess the 
maximiim of health. Here was ignorance and want Of 
proportion, especially as to time. A brief expmment of 
a week (he often had to spend a whole month in 
recovering health) would probably have brought him 
more health, more power for better work, and therefore 
for his sole desire, money-making. He said, however, 
that he had no time to worry about health. T could 
only say that in this case he would be sure to have 
;4)lenty of time to worry about illness. 

This rnan showed another ignorance as to the use.^ of 
time. He thought that time spent^ in athletics and 
exercise was wasted ; far too many people teach this 
in England to-day. Athletics might have taught him 
much that wodld have been useful for mon^-making : 
one could appeal to him through no other dxaimd l 
Gam^ mijght have sharpened his wits^ and mi^de him ; 
earn mor^ money. 



. And* he shovrad yet aiMsther ignorahn^e, ignorance abettt 
brainwork: as if it were all n^r the sunace 6f a maii 
He not knoar that tbore was a still wiser man within 
him ; so he never allowed the way to it to he opened 
up. He was always thinking and, acting consciously: 
he would not let his real brain meditate quietly inside. 
He would have regretted such meditation, such freedom 
from muscular tension, such repose of the body and of 
the conscious intellect, as “spiritual,” and therefore 
waste of time. He did not know that this was more 
purely intellectual than his own work, and that it spelt 
economy of time. 

Healui is helped by the proper use of time, by quiet 
study, whether in the form of reading or of listening or of 
reflection about the various avenues to health. 

He who would concentrate his mind must not try to 
concentrate it only a few minutes before some important 
business. To concentrate the mind, he must do away 
with any idea that there is time. Time must be thrown 
out of the thoughts altogether. Otherwise there cannot 
be proper repose. And so in order to acquire the art of 
using time we must get quiet practice during holidays, 
and when there is no particular thing to be done. We 
must observe and make notes of useful ideas, and put 
these into practice afterwards. 

There is the same false economy of time found in the 
neglect of health as in the neglect of quiet meditation. 
Health — ^till it has been won — must come first and fore- 
most in our aims. Even if we have to sacrifice weeks 
aivd weeks to win it, we must decide to sacrifice those 
weeks. To suppose that money-making has the first 
daifn upon our time is the grandest of all obstacles to 
health and to reform. In the end the vastest sums of 
tnoney will not be properly enjoyed unless we have 
health and — the result of health — long li^ 

In dealing with time, as in dealing mth money, we 
too often rdiise to sacrifice a little for |he moment in 
that we may gain much for eten)sty. Health of 
body — ^pure bloodj^stroc® blood, active M<x)d— ‘is only a 
iheans to an end, that bnd bdng the heft possible self- 
de^opment abd sdf-employment. Bu^< it is an indis- 
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goisable meana How hardly shall thoy that eflce 
^ter fnto the kingdom of .leaven. Every orthodiijx 
Christian admits this. Jjur too few orthodox Cbi^t- 
ians remember how closely Jesus connected together lia 
smd disease With him to cure dtse^ ivas to fof- 
give sin ; to forgive sin was to cure disease He' found no 
more difficulty' in the one process than in the other. 
' He could not imagine their separation. He sent forth his 
disciples for both purposes together. If we were to 
carry his practice and his beliefs to their logical- con- 
clusions we should say, “ How hardly shall the un- 
healthy enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

But, as it is, we say that there is np iime to attend to 
the body. We are too busy. Let us once for all be 
'candid ; let us no longer pretend, hypocrites, that we 
are busy about our soul. How can we be truly busy 
about it and yet be neglecting the body which is its 
instrument, its expression, its image — nay, which is an 
integral part of the soul here and now; not merely its 
servant but its self far more really than the book is the 
self of the author — and the sermon the self of the 
preacher ? 


CHAPTER LlV 

THE MIND OF THE CTldWD, AND POPULAR FALLACIES 

* We shall see below that the mind of the crowd depends 
largely on custom and education, • especially in the 
spheres of health, medical education, religion, and, more 
generally, custom and authority. It is most important 
for legislators and others to understand the mind of the 
crowd, and to read such books as Gustave le Bon'^, 
and such articles as the one in the “ Humanitarian 
Review” for April, 1901. Le Bon points out the prin- 
ciples which Advertisements already have jealised and 
successfully used, viz., that crowds are somewhat like 
our own sub-conscious minds. They do not reasc|p 
logically or question the principles of action. They afe 
influetw^ by c/ear and dogmatic assertions, especially if 
they ^^x^peated, and if they come from high authorities, 
or from those who pose as high authorities. Otherwise 
the crowd follows custom and its own most obvious 
inclinations^ 

But the mind* of the crowd* is not like our own inner 
mind in other respects. It is the victim of more numerous 
fallacies. It is tempting to give a long list here, but 
. space does not allow of thist We can only select a few 
Of the most conspicuous, " , ' 

Many people say that what is natural to one is best 
for one. By this they mean that what is customary is 
host What is natural tO one is not nejcessarily natural 
to nature. A novel called Helot or Hdro” shows how 
the instinct can be perverted. It becamb ‘‘natural” for 
jEhe wretched b^ in it to demand wine af|er a time. HSs 
itrue instinct is shown in the early Cha|i>ters, where he 
w The wine is given to J^m without his 
and by degrees the unnat|ral instinct ii 
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It then is natural for him to crave wme. A 
tnother’s love is na^tural to a mother ; a relation's love is 
natural to a relation. But it does not in the least follow 
that such love is best and knows best When people 
say “ Do not expect^success, and then' yqu won’t be dis- 
appointed,” they mean this very kindly. They little 
realise how paralysing such ideas are. “ I do hope you 
will get on all right ” they say in a tone which implies 
“ I am almost sure you will fail.” This again has a 
depressing effect. It is accountable for a vast deal of 
failure. Yet most mothers imagine that because they 
love their children therefore they know what is best for 
their children. They give them quantities of sugar, 
which later on may develop the desire for alcohol. They 
make a thousand and one mistakes. And their sole 
answer is either that custom must be best, or that they, 
as mothers, must know best — far better than those who 
are not mothers. 

Another fallacy which is fatal to good health is that 
illness is inevitable. I used to think that illness was 
inevitable, until I changed my diet ; after that, so long 
as I kept to that diet, good health became inevitabte 
and natural. That is to say, it became so afteaJJ'the 
change of one single condition. What would be Jthfe 
effect if we changed many conditions? This single 
changed condition raised me from the lower plane of 
being ill onto the negative plane of not being ill, and 
thence by degrees onto the positive plane of being well. 
People will not experiment They take it for granted 
that illness must come. When it comes, it is regarded as 
something sent from the outside. It is not something 
due to their gross ignorance. ,They have an utterly 
wrong idea of illness, as if it were an evil. It is not an 
evil ; it is an opportunity for greater health than evhe 
before. ^ 

They have another fallacy about disease. They do 
not realise that a severe disease has been accumulating 
perhaps for years. There need be no sign of this disease, , 
ie, no sign which an. ordinaiy doctor would detect 1 
have recently witnessed the case of a lady who appar- 
ently h^ been perfectly well all her life. At ^ge bC 
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.over sw«ity she suddenly suffered from t tmibfe attack 
of gall-stones. Sbme sudden shaking produced tte 
attack; but the mischief had been accumulating fdr 
years and years. There ca.n be no possible doubt of this. 
Yet not a single doctor had ever been able to detect the 
mischief. This shows how many of us are livmg over 
volcanoes 1 We will not be warned, we will not realise 
that health is being flndermined gradually, and can Also 
be re-built gradually. I have scarcely ever heard any 
one attribute a sudden attack of whatever it was to a pro- 
. longed series of mistakes in the past It is always 
thought to be due to something in the immediate present 
— to be “bad luck,” “a terrible misfortune,” “such a 
sudden shock, poor thing,” and so on. 

Even the few who do try some new way of living are 
apt to be victims of a fallacy. They have lived wrongly 
perhaps for ten, twenty, or thirty years. They try a 
new way of living, and they expect to get rid of the 
mistakes of all these years in a few days — or even in a 
few hours or minutes ! It is the same with all efforts at 
reform. The first result of reform is to stir up opposition. 
The poisons of the body circulate in the blood before 
they pass out of the system. There is discomfort. The 
person forgets his many years of mistakes. He looks 
for a miracle which shall violate nature’s laws. He says 
“ This cure makes me feel ill ; and, besides, it is not 
worth while to worry about health.” But as the old 
Latin saying had it, si nohs sums curres hydropsicus. 
As to worrying about health, the whole history of civilis- 
ation shows that what was at first done consciously and 
carefully — nqt necessarily anxiously — has come to be 
done sub-cohsciously and half-automatically. 

It would be easy to quote a hundred minor fallacies— 
for instance the fallacy that when we feel hungry we 
must be empty. . But I will conclude with the worst 
fallacy of all, a fallacy on which we tot|ched just nowy 
and with which we shall deal in the ^xt Chapter,^ — >. 
that custom is the best possible arrangement There is 
scarcdy any fallacy in die world more fii^ to health. 



CHAPTER LV 


CUSTOM AND FASHION 

You take too much for granted, you sons of custom.** 

** I appeal from your customs. I must be myself. I cannot 
break myself any longer for you or you. If you can love me for 
what I am, we shall be the happier. If you cannot, I will still seek 
to deserve that you should. I will trust that what is deep 
is holy Emerson. 

“ When truth is revealed, let custom give place ; let no man,^ 
prefer custom before reason and truth.**— 5/. Augustine. 

‘‘ Truth is a gem that is found at a great depth, whilst on the 
surface of this world all things ate weighed % the false scale 
of custom.** — Byron. 

Vivek^nanda aptly describes the Physiology of Custom 
in the individual brain, in the following words : — 

" Every new thought that we have must make, as it 
were, a new channel through the brain, and that explains 
the tremendous conseiVatism of human nature. Human 
nature likes to run along in the ruts that are already 
there, because it is easy. If we think, just for example's 
sake, that the mind is like a needle, and the brain-sub- 
stance a soft lump before it, then each thought*that we 
have makes a street, as it were, in the brain, and; this 
street would close up, but that the grey matter comes 
and makes a lining to keep it separate. But, whenever 
a new subject comes, new channels have to be made, %o 
it is not understood so readily. And that is why the 
brain (it is the brain, and not the pedple themselv^) . 
refuses unconsciously to be acted upon by new i4eas ; i:t 
resists. The Pr4na is trying to make new channels, and 
the brain will not allow it This is the secret of 
conservatiism." ‘ 

Besid<^ the brains of individuals, we must (magine to 
ourselves gresrf group-brains in which all the bt^^ 
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all individ^ials within that group are like so many cells. 
The group may be small or large—it may consist of a 
family, a locality, a class, a nation, a race. It has been 
callea “ the spirit of the. age/' It exists not as a thing 
to be seen* but as a cause of effects which can have no 
other explanation. At times, in a crowd, we can sense 
it. Napoleon “ sensed " the bratin of the French crowds. , 
Now most of us are the slaves of this group-brain. We 
let it manage and direct us. It ‘‘ suggests ” actions and 
non-actions to us again and again, and by its sheer in- 
sistence and repetition it persuades us into conformity, 
as if it were a great hypnotist. It gives no reasons. It 
has no need to appeal to logic. It simply says “ Do 
this," and, unless we consciously and intelligently think 
. for ourselves, and will for ourselves, we do it. 

Few people to-day realise the effect bf an atmosphere 
of thought. One may call it “imagination," but that 
does not lessen its power. The atmosphere is there 
just the same, whatever we call it, and its effect on 
a weak mind is no less paralyvsing or invigorating. We 
know well that, in a troop, a single brave officer will 
affect a large number of men by contagion. A cowardly 
officer will affect a large number of men in the opposite 
way. We realise this because we see it. We do not 
realise the effect of thoughts and beliefs, because we do 
not see thoughts and beliefs; at least, we do not 
recognise them when we see them. 

It behoves us now to pass our beliefs in review before 
us> and to see whether we have any right to take so 
much as a matter of course. 

“Knowledge has come to its end. We now know 
everything which is to be known " — that is the creed of 
each successive age. Oqe of the most successful doc?tors 
whom I have met, absolutely denied that “ Mental 
Science ” could ever heal any one. He said that materiil^- 
Science had proved this successfully.4 He showed himyt 
self tore singularly narrow-minded ; ^ had not studied- 
the question except from one point of, view,, and he liad 
not sifted the evidences. He was cditent to lay dowh ^ 
a hard and fast rule, although he |iad not travelled ’ 
nfsarly enou^ to enable hihi to do\y with any 
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in authoriQ^ always cry out that the present 

and beliefs are right 

i^eople take it for granted that a certain amount of 
illness is inevitable; they take it for granted that 
certain forms of illness are incurable. Why ? Because 
a certain amount of illness is customary, and because it 
Js customary to say that these diseases are incurable. 
This is one of the most* terrible beliefs of the age, and 
those in authority are chiefly responsible for it They 
use only a few means out of many. These few means 
generally^ fail. Then the authorities assert that a// 
means mtist fail. Any one# who cures the patient is a 
** quack.” And people take it for granted that the 
authorities are right Perhaps the people are just as 
much to blame as the authorities. Until they judge 
these by their results, the authorities will probably go 
on in their stupid old paths. One might mention 
many of these paths. They are used because they 
are customary. 

We have come to regard atrophied persons as matters 
of course : we have seen them so often. They do not 
seem to call for any remark or explanation. They are 
considered normal ! We walk along the poor streets oj 
a city, or we walk into a large business-house or factory, 
and we see monstrosities^— absolute freaks — without an 
atom of surprise or indignation. Why ? Because this 
is custom. If it were customary and usual for all people 
to be trained and educated physically and mentally and 
morally, not by mere strength-developing apparatus, but 
sensibly and by simple and gentle means, I believe that, 
within two generations, three-quarters of these far from 
comic caricatures would no longer exist. 

More generally people take for granted their own low^ 
standard of health and intelligence, because it is not 
exceptional in the world. In fact, the Church tells them 
to take it for granted. There is no health in us.” 
That is the sort of confession which every one is sup- 
posed to make daily. Few confessions can be more 
unhealthy. If people in a low state of health, and of 
intelligence, and of morality, qpnsider even this low 
state to be natural ; is^n we wonder at the effect? How 
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ofterf we hear people say that they are doittg well enotigh 
as they are, and have no need' to change. This fallacy 
I have exposed elsewhere. No one can estimate llts 
own powers until he has put himself under the best 
• conditions. Although I am reckoned very healthy 
now, still I never flatter myself .that I am doing well 
enough ” ; I expect to go on improving my health and 
my intellect by improving my conditions. 

It is a grand error to take this lovi* and customary 
standard for granted. It is common to hear others 
argue that with this low standard you are doing ‘‘ ex- 
cellently.** But you cannotIHecide whether you are or 
are not until you have tried new means and ways fairly for 
yourself. 

With regard to custom and fashion, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton said : 

“ All who need to keep their minds in the best possible 
condition ought to have resolution enough to regulate 
their living in a manner which experience, in their case, 
proves to be most favourable. Whatever may be the 
authority of custom, a wise man makes himself inde- 
pendent qf usages which are impediments to the best 
activity.** ^ 

Hamerton afterwards speaks of “ a patriotic deference 
to the customs of your country^ We may add that, if 
you find a certain way of living to suit your health and 
therefore your spiritual life best, your duty to keep to 
that way is far more imperative than your duty to 
oblige your country, or your host or hostess. Indeed, 
if your host or hostess is not satisfied when you say that 
such and such things seem to injure your health and 
tp make you uncomfortable, then ignore him or hen 
The sooner they learn the importance of the personal 
experience of each for self, the better it will be for them 
and the guests as well. I find, however, that so 
long as I teep healthy and in good training, the host and 
hostess refrains from argument and ^complaint. What 
argument could they produce that wpiuld be worth any* 
thing against my proof that I ana-^o all intents aytid 
purposes — perfectly well ? ^ 

It is customary for a person to seei| a doctor wh^ he 



or slie is ilL It i$ customaty for the doctor to wwte a 
prescription, or to recotnmend a holiday. It is customary - 
(for the patient who can afford it) to take the drug% 
and to rest, and be fattened like a pig, and then to go 
back again to the old conditions and the old way of 
living. It is customary for him to take four meals a 
day, none of which four meals are, as a rule, properly 
sel^ted — or properly eaten — or properly digested — or 
properly enjoyed. 

But who could give the full list of customs that mili- 
tate against health ? 

Let us consider our elegies alone. There are our 
boots and shoes, which distort our feet, as do our socks 
and stockings. For many ladies there is a terribly 
unhealthy corset. For men there is the black hat, 
which is in itself responsible for a deal of harm. ’ 

Then the daily hours are illogical. We do^not adapt 
our hours to the time of year. We rise and go to bed 
at uniform hours, regardless of what nature dictates. 
Hence artificial light and its results (including expense). 
We miss the best parts of the day in summer, especially 
the early morning. In the winter We get up at a time when 
we should be in bed ; we sit up at a time when we 
should be in bed also. Surely nature did not send us 
darkness at different times in order that we. might 
ignore it 

Then, again, how little ventilation there is in trains, 
and indeed in nearly all public and private buildings. 
It is customary that, if one person wishes to have the 
windows shut, those windows shall be shut The ninety- 
and-nine people must suffer for the one. How much 
better it would be if we had open-window-compartments 
in trains. We have smoking-compartments, why nof 
have ventilation-compartments, the windows to be shut 
of course if it were raining, or if the train were passing 
through a tunnel ? 

One power and stronghold of custom is ^e objection * 
that any change would put an end to social life. No 
good change can possibly do this, Every good change i 
will eventually bring a better soc|«il, life, even if for the/ 
moment sbrn^ usefuf social fashi%i be prevented Re- 
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forms must start with the individual If the individual 
is right, then the reforms Will themsetares became custom 
and fashion, and people will look back upon the old 
custom and fashion with contempt if not with incredu- 
lity. "Hqw‘ could men , ever hnve been, so silly?** 
That is the way of the world. . But the wise man lives 
for the future. He anticipates what will be custom and 
fashion, and he holds firmly to his prophetic instinct. 
The crowd is bound to follow him in the end. 

Customs are, as we have seen, upheld by those who 
are interested in them ; for example, by butchers and 
wine-merchants, and by those whose wealth depends on 
the existing state of things ; and whose wealth gives 
the greatest power in the land. Customs are also 
strengthened by education, of which we shall speak in 
the next Chapter, 



CHAPTER LVI 


EDUCATION 

•*Can we claim a high degree of civilisation when probably 
nine-tenths of our population suffer from diseases brought on by 
obvious violations of simple health laws.” — Dewey. 

“That man has a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logical engine, with all its party of 
equal strength and in smooth working order, ready, like a steam- 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature 
and of the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to a 
halt by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness, and to love others as himself. Such a one and no 
other has had a liberal education.” — Huxley. 

The ideal education will fit a maiSto adapt himself to 
and to enjoy, and to use to the real advantage of himself 
and others, any conditions and circumstances m which 
he shall be placed. That is the criterion by which -we 
must estimate education. The world has never yet seen 
such an education. Perhaps certain schools in America 
— ^not well known to the English public, ^ well worth 
knowing well — come within a reasonable distance of the 
ideal Groton School may be cited as an example. Yet 
elsewhere, even in America, we seem to be as far from 
the ideal as ever. Whiles nature teaches us that the 
body should be well-developed before the intell^t be 
crammed with words, our first care is still for this w;ord 
Clamming. Even religious matters are taught as words. 

;^We need to cmatrast Greek boys with Ametican: 



boya in their manner of training, in thur schools, in tl^ir 
play, and in their whole order of living. 

"The education of the Athenian youth consisted of 
play and games, of the repetition of poems, and of 
physical feats in the open air. His life was a perpetual 
holiday. Of work and toil he ki^ew nothing. 

"The lad of to-day struggles fo .acquaint himself with 
all the culture, history, science, languages and literature 
that have appeared in the last two thousand years^ 
When we consider his life from its early school days 
until he leaves the college, the weary hours of study, 
the endless memorizing and forgetting, the constrained 
positions, the confinement ; the novels and newspapers 
he must be prepared to converse about and criticize ; the 
lectures he is compelled to listen to and analyze ; the 
strife and competition for bread ; the worry and the 
concentration of work, when we think of these things, 
we wonder not so much at modern nervousness — better 
"nervelessness,” perhaps — but at the extraordinary 
adaptability of the human frame to adverse environ* 
ment 

" For children in this growing period need sunshine, 
pure air, good digestion, large lung-capacity, nutritive, 
non-irritating food, and good circulation. They need 
these far more than they need stuffy schoolrooms, in 
which they learn compound fractions, and the names of 
all the rivers of Sout^ America, and the highest peaks of 
the Himalayas.” 

This is how Mr. Dudley Fulton, writing in an American 
Magazine, criticises modern American education. And, 
in spite of some inaccuracies about the Athenian yduth, 
and some exaggerations about the American youth, on 
the whole his criticism is sound. 

It would be easy to write volumes on the Commissions 
and omissions of education, and thousands of volumes have 
been written. Women, for example, are not educated 
wiA regard to health ; they are not told what one must 
eat in order to nourish the body, altl^ough they should 
know such elementary facts before they are allowed to 
nourish their own bodies, and the bodji^ of their famBies. 
In view of their utter ignorance, we |?ave them far too 
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to man^e. They should also know how to dress . 
l^lthOy, how to take exercise, and so on; but this is 
|u^t what they are not taught And as to the duties <k 
motherhood — ^^this they are supposed to learn when they . 
have become mothers — not before, we are so genteel. 

Over our whole country there is little of no education 
about the ways in which other nations live. Hence we 
g^t silly ideas like the idea that the simple foods are 
“a new craze.” The man in the street and the man in’ 
the mansion are ignorant that the majority of inhabitants 
of the world still live on the simple (fleshless) foods, and 
that the Greeks and Romans at their best lived on them. 

The masses get no physical education whatsoever; 
most of that which is offered to them in books on 
physical education, is radically wrong ; for instance, most 
exercise-systems have absolutely no firm foundation. 
Some scientific principles, such as that of fast-full move- 
ments or slow relaxed movements, should be publicly 
adopted as part of our national education and institu- 
tions. It is. far more important for us — individually and 
nationally — than military conscription, than any one 
or even the sum-total of things which are at present 
supposed to be taught in our schools. 

Vested interests stand in the way. In order that 
useful subjects may be rightly taught by the teachers, 
useful subjects must first be rightly learnt by the teachers. 
That is the fatal objection. Masters would rather use 
up their energies on unprofitable traditional subjects 
and methods than make any change. Their groove is 
deep, and they are too lazj^ to climb out of it. 

As to the methods, they are fundamentally wrong. 
The spirit of them is to reproduce the ideas of sonje 
authority, generally some old authority. There is no 
experimenting, no originality, no free self-activi|y. No'- 
practical use is made of the accumulated information. 
It would puzzle Solomon to find any use for it. 

It is only on a few occasions at the very most that 
we need any of the information usually acquired during 
school Education ” ; as to the training by which it is , 
acquired, it is chiefly training in memorising rather than : 
in understanding and using the information. But rc^ 
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.healthj including pure blood, strong blood, active blood 
we do need on every occasion, at every moment of our 
lives. 

We neglect these subjects, and, therefore, "except to 
the perfectly normal mind, the lesson of bitter experi- 
ence must precede all thought of taking care of one’s 
health.” * . ' 

Religion forms part of our education, but it has 
scarcely any allusion to physical health, except the law 
of moderation. This law of moderation when applied 
to spiritual health is shown to be utterly ridiculous. 
Moderation in all things would include moderation in 
sin. " To sin a little is pardonable, only you must not 
sin much.” The teachers and exponents of religion 
leave the question of health to the Medical Profession. 
Let us therefore see what the average medical educa- 
tion is. 




chapter LVIl 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 

"Anything that is secret and mysterious should be at once re- 
jected. The best guide in life, is strength. In religion, as in 
everything else, discard everything that weakens you ; have 
nothing to do with it. All mystery-mongering weakens the 
human brain.” — Vivekdnanda, 

"Notwithstanding fnateria medica may be respectable and 
* regular,’ the logic^ assumption is fallacious. It lacks an exact 
and scientific basis. It is an antiquated experimental system 
of modifying and dealing with results. It might ' ht reasonable, 
provided that it were conclusively proved that the soul (man) is 
merely a function of body. Its philosophy can only be justified by 
the assumption that such is the case. Many dogmatic formulas 
and theories have been built up, and when they have become hoary 
and respectable, it has been assumed that if any facts did not fit 
them, so much the worse for the facts. They were at once waived 
aside as unworthy of investigation. Whether or not it were 
possible, everything had to be bent to conform to what Authority 
thought truth ought to be .” — Henry Wood. 

" By their fruits ye shall know them.” • 

"In the general criticism of a ‘system* there is no 
disparagement cast upon the honesty and ability of its 
professional exponents. It has been handed down, and 
they cannot be held responsible for it. As rapidly as is 
practicable, they are outgrowing its limitations. As a 
rule, they are professionally much in advance of their 
creed, wjhile for the personal qualities of devotion, self- 
sacrifice, honour, and courage, they are the peers of any 
other class or profession.” These wprds of an American 
scientist express my own point of view. It is not the 
individual doctor that I wish to criticise, but the general 
methods of doctoring. 

Neither can I possibly go to the extent to which 
many "Natural” fiealers, Christito Scientists, Mental 
Scierttists, and others have gone, when they have denied 
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that any» single drug has ever helped to cure any single 
popson. Experiinents of Professor Gates at Washing?^ 
ton seem to ^o# that certain drugs do affect unicellular 
.organisms faVdurably, giving them, for example, an 
appetite for foods .which before this they had refused. 
The power of a •dnag to restore the natural balance of 
the system and the free and strong circulation of the 
blood, for the time being, cannot be denied by any one 
who has eyes to see, or feelings to feel. And the 
temporary restoration of health may be just the very 
thing which nature is needing-r-the starting of her 
wheels which now she will continue to move quite 
easily by her own unaided force. 

Nevertheless, it is only right that we should listen to 
some words that doctors have spoken about their own 
• class and trade — fqr a trade it is. And until we regard 
a doctor as a tradesman, and until we go to a doctor for 
the same reason for which we go to a grocer— viz. that 
he gives us good and useful things at a cheap rate — we 
shall deserve all that we receive : and that will perhaps 
be drugs, of which no one yet can estimate the full 
effects, even when they are taken singly. And their full 
effects when they are taken in various quantities, and in 
various combinations, and under various conditions of 
body, mind, and environment — ^who shall tell them ? 

Out of a large number of ‘confessions' I have selected 
a few from the writings of Dr. Dewey, who for many 
years was one of the most ordinary and orthodox of 
practitioners. Other quotations will be found in “ Muscle, 
Brain, and Diet" (Sonnenschein, and the Macmillan 
Co., New York). 

“Thpre are some who believe that doses go into 
human stomachs to travel the rounds of the circulation, 
and finally drop off at the right plaice for either patch- 
work or original work." ^ 

“A spare woman came to her bed the victim of 
habitual bromidia and chloral, invited by severe headr 
iches. The treatment of this case wa$ as follows:— 
every hour, milk every other ho^ ; every night, 
corrosive meaication and powerful brah^edative, which 
would have pargdysed digestive energy |br many dafa, 
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There was not an hour, during the twenty-four in which 
there was not dpsing either to cure the disease or to 
sustain the system. The average quantity of whisky 
was six ounces daily, and . of milk, nearly a quart/* 
[This, and many other cases, Dr. Dewey completely 
cured by the Fasting-plan]. * 

As the years went on, my faith in remedies did not 
increase ; but I had to dose to meet the superstitious 
needs of the people. 

‘ “ The features of my hospital service that impressed 
me most were the post-mortem revelations, and the. 
diverse treatments for the same disease. Post-mortem 
examinations often revealed chronic diseases whose 
existence could not have been suspected during life, 
and which yet had made death inevitablS.” 

With regard to the cures which are so often attributed 
entirely to the drugs, he writes : — 

• “ Most of the cases of disease that fall to the care of 
the physician are trivial, self-limited, and rapidly recover 
under even the most crucifying doses — Nature really 
winning the victories, the physician carrying off thq 
honours.” 

The tendency to abandon the empirical and drug 
methods and to try simpler and cheaper, and more 
natural remedies, is slowly gaining ground with the 
best members of the profession. But the rank and file 
still remain comparatively unaffected. Drug treatment 
(or some other expensive pi^escription) still prevails, 
even when it is combined with the recommendation* of 
open air, or massage, or hot or Turkish baths, or rest 

This attitude of conservatism was well illustrated by 
a report on the claims of Mesmer, in Paris, in^th^. 
eighteenth century. Benjamin Franklin was a member 
of the Commission, which was composed of physicians 
and members of the Academy of Sciences. This 
Commission confessed that the effects of mesmerism 
were wonderful ; they referred these to the imagination 
of the patients ; they concluded that the subject was 
not worth a further sdentific investigation. * 

If imagination really failed the patients, who nn* 
doubtedly were lieaied somehow, thc^ the decision la 
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which Sensible people would have come, was that 
imagination is a subject worthy of Investigation. The 
attitude of the medical profession is not vastly different 
to-day. 

•As Dr. Babbitt* aptly says; “ While physicians are 
doubtless as noble as any class of. professional people 
in the world, and. perform many self-sacrificing deeds 
for the good of the suffering (for some of which deeds 
they never expect aii} pay), yet, as with other classes, 
some of them have their selfish and hard side. While 
.the grand, natures among them are rejoicing in the 
newly discovered (or re-discovered, or scientifically 
proved) power of so-and-so^ yet it is very common for 
practitioners to turn from the idea almost without 
examination, and to exclaim, ‘ fanaticism,' ‘ fad,' ‘ hum- 
bug,* ‘quackery.' Why do not all physicians realise 
that, if this be a new cure, then the chief use of it will 
still be in their hands ; that after all they will not lose 
so very much money ? *' The plea is excellently to the; 
point. 

. The one unpardonable rernark of the physician who 
hears of a newly discovered [or newly re-discovered] 
method which has been accompanied by success in two 
or three cases, is that “ the matter is not worth investigat- 
ingl^ ’ 

A scarcely less pardonable remark is : “ It may suit 
you, but it certainly won't suit others." Perhaps it will 
not suit all others ; but precisely how many will it suit? 
How can we possibly tell beforehand, so long as there is 
no radical reason (except novelty) why the method 
should fail ? You take too much upon you, you sons of 
Texf-books ! f do- not speak of all doctors, only of 
some. For the medical profession has its share of 
heroes, and an utterly uneducated public is not an easy 
beast to tackle. ; 

Now the root of the mischief lies in the fact that the 
medical profession is supported by Government and has 
the monopoly. An American physiciahjone v(?ho com- 
bines the free use of Suggestion with sparing use 
drtigs, electricity, massage, etc, puts the case for the 
Suggestion^ptactitioners thus : — 
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“ Do any of these professed healers, who are otherwisef reputahle 
offer to impose their services upon their opposers or their fapiiUes ? 
Are they trying to have laws passed to force people to depend 
wholly upon them and their practice and nobody else ? Do they 
forcibly treat people that don’t ‘want their services ? Are their 
manipulations, and suggestions such great calamities in the com- 
munity as to endanger the lives of the peojJle, like chloroform, 
diloral/ cocaine, morph'me, such as we, as aoctors of medicine, use ? 
No ; but, on the contrary, it has been found that their i)ractices are 
absolutely safe. Then, what is the matter? It is simply this : 
These “innovations” are actually curing hundreds of people of 
serious ailments that the ordinary methods of the best medical 
schools in the country have absolutely failed to cure ; and now 
should we, as doctors of medicine, cry out, stop thief, stop ? And 
should we invoke aid from the laws of the land to stop them from 
curing people for fear they may rob us of our business ?” 

There are several remedies at hand for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, but none of them are likely to be 
adopted. First we might have the Government inspec-" 
tion of doctors, who should not be allowed to practise 
until they themselves are healthy. Public School athletes 
would form useful members of the examining staff! 
Those who were unhealthy might still be allowed to 
write books of rl&search! Among the tests of health 
would be physical activity and endurance, and cheerful- 
ness. A further test should be open-mindedness. 
Imagine the condemned doctors actually studying health 
instead of disease, so that they might be allowed to 
receive their fees once more. 

Another plan would be for the public to agree to pay 
its doctors only so long as the doctors succeeded in 
keeping the public healthy. I know several ‘quacks* 
who would not mind practising under such conditions. 
It rests with the public, not with the medical profession, 
to insist on such conditions ! *. 

The whole medical education is wrong. We cannot 
gain health by naming the disease, or indeed by em- 
phasising disease at all. Nor can we gain health by 
removing signs and symptoms without treating the 
cause or causes. ... 

“And if one person chooses to trust the forces he 
thinks he can get from drugs to relieve his ailments, why 
not permit another to trust to what he sincerely brieves 
he can get from mental or mind forces for the same 
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•purposes ? Is it more wpnderfi|i, is ttere anything mOrO 
unnatural aboutit, for an occasional patient to die und# 
mental methods of treatment than for hundreds of people 
to die daily under the most popular medical skill of t^e 
land ? Do uje, as doctors oSt medicine, cure all of our 
patients? Look at the death list in the paper every 
morning. Who signs the certificates for all these deaths ? 
Doctors of medicine of course. Then why trust every- 
thing to them and thoir methods, and decry and ostracise 
all other means of cure ? No stream can possess purity 
unless its fountain be pure. There is no exception to 
the rule that to modify or correct any effect we should 
address ourselves to the cause. 

Another argument against the study of disease rather 
than of health is that “ it is better to study health than 
abnormity, because all thought-pictures press for outward 
expression. To advertise and emphasize disease by 
dividing, subdividing, and multiplying its phenomena, 
and by giving it formidable and (?) scientific names, is 
the mistake of the ages. ■ No sculptor or architect would 
ever make any progress towards perfection were he to 
spend his whole time in a study of imperfect and de- 
formed models. The quality of thought sent out by 
pathology only adds to the burdens which already press 
heavy upon humanity. It is a well-known fact that 
medical students are often subject to attacks of the 
special disease which they are studying. A formal 
diagnosis often stamps its unwholesome verdict upon 
the patient He sees the specification, accepts it, 
embodies it, and thus fully fills in its outline.” 

. Moreover, as a successful American doctor says, 
“These physicians, although able, learned, earnest, and 
scientific, have been utterly misled as to the nature of 
disease. They have considered disease an organized 
enemy s^nd positive force which has taken up a position 
within the body, and is carrying on a warfare with the 
vital powers; and the legion of heroic remedies (so- 
called) which orthodox physicians h%ye prescribed and 
are prescribing tor suffering invalids are the shot and 
shell hurled at the invisible enemy„in the hbpe of dis- 
lodging and expelling it Not underslandinjg Ae law of 
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tmt — ^that tbene is alway^s colncidefht with life a tendency' 
towards health— these well-meaning physicians have 
accepted a recovery made in spite of their medicines as 
the result of their (so-called) remedies.” 

We must distinguish cafefully between sui^geons and 
physicians. The former are sfeldom called in until some 
mischief has shown itself more or less obviously ; they 
are seldom asked to foresee or to prevent disease. The 
physician, on the other hand, is being perpetually con- 
sulted. It rests with him at present to tell the patient 
what to avoid He ought to regard quite a small sign 
not merely as a thing to be removed but also as a hint 
that something may be wrong in the general way of 
living. Will he never learn that, if a person is in such 
a state that a small stream of fresh air will produce a 
serious cold, and that if the person, after the cold has 
gone, continues to act as before, then that person will 
tend to renew that state in which disease can once again 
attack the system ? 

Yet even surgery, which is far ahead* of medicine, and 
is of great value at the present day, often works on the 
• same principle, viz. that it removes a symptom of^ an 
effect rather than a cause ; at least that is the general 
rule. 

There is much to be said for drugs, so long as people 
have faith in them. There is little to be said for the 
encouragement of the popular notions as to the origins 
of disease. 

Hum^ pride naturally seeks for the causation of its ills from 
without. It is interesting to note the prolific ingenuity - which 
shifts all responsibility upon external things. One would naturally 
conclude that He who made the air, water, climate, heat and cold, 
cloud and sunshine, had made innumerable mistakes. Thtsse 
’ elements are often regarded as unfriendly, and they have a variety 
©f deadly qualities gratuitously linked to them by human ignorani^ 
and perversity.^’ 

But the great objection to medicine is that it does 
not anticipate disease ; it is not prophylactic. Hundreds 
of people who have gone to physicians have been told 
that they have nothing wrong with them. This means, 
I suppose, that the doctor has detected no disease 
which he considers important Then the doctor will 
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perhips say : All ^at you nc^ is a tonic/' He gives 
•a certain drug, and he takes his fee. He has not been* 
taught to restore health ; still less has he been taught 
to preserve health, so thaj: it shall not be lost at all. He 
• has been taught to name disease, and even ‘that he has 
been taught Badly. The same person may get different 
opinions as to his disease from’ different doctors. A 
relation of mine recently had no less than four absolutely 
‘ irreconcilable verdicts among those which were offered 
by six costly physicians. 

But the public is more to blame than the doctors. 
If it will go to people because they have authority, and 
not because they heal, then let it take the consequence 
of its slavish stupidify. Position in the world is little : 
results are everything. I have even known a lady con- 
tinue to patronise a doctor because he was so old and so 
kind, and she hadn’t the heart to hurt him. This lady 
preferred having the heart-disease to hurt herself. 

The ignorance of the public is as fatal as the 
ignorance of the doctors. But still it is not sufficient 
excuse for the doctors to say, ** People demand my 
treatment, and I must earn my living somehow.” I 
firmly believe that if the long and expensive medical 
education on disease were altered to a six ‘months* 
course on health, it would be far more effective. The 
course would consist of a simple and untechnical study 
of health, and its causes and conditions, not of a hetero- 
geneous and technical study of disease and its symptoms 
and names, with the names of the various parts of the 
body, and the various chemicals that can be received 
by human organisms without immediate death. 

* Such a course would include the whole range of cures 
that have proved successful ; and certainly among" theiji 
would, be Suggestion, and Self-Suggestion, which are 
healing their hundreds and thousancfi in America, with 
small expense, and without bad after-effects, as far as we , 
know. Self-Suggestion (Chapter XXXVI.) would aim 
at anticipating and preventing the '^hance of disease. 
So would scientific exercise, e.g. the fast full movetrient 
system. So would nerve-training (as taught by Miss 
Call and Mrs. Archer). . i 
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. "Then agah. there would be the study of the German 
'N^urheil methods — their water- treatment, their aif-,, 
light-, and sun-treatments, their heat-treatment, their 
electricity- treatment, their diet-treatment, and so forth. 

In fact, -whatever had been successful would form a. 
part of heir study. The Lebenswecker"*^ (Chapfter XXX). 
would have to be incl\ided. They would have to ex- 
amine causes, and find out what proportion of patients 
who had been condemned to death by the medical 
profession had been restored to health by this means. 
Pathology need not be neglected altogether. Thus 
Haig’s Uric Acid theory should be investigated. Students 
would examine the theory, the method of treatment, 
and the results, including the proportion of the cures to 
the failures, and including the state of health before the 
cures began. It would be a simple task to analyse the 
blood of certain diseased people in order to find whether 
there were “ uric acid ” in it ; and then, in case Haig’s 
theory of the connection between “uric acid” and 
disease were supported, with his theory of the sources of 
“uric acid,” then the doctors should warn the public 
against “ uric acid ” foods. A study of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, and pathology is not enough. Jesus, 
the most successful healer of all ages, showed no deep 
knowledge of any of these subjects. He showed a deep 
knowledge of the principles of prayer, and of virtue, and 
faith, and of the principles of Suggestion, which have been 
stated elsewhere. That was enough for him. But I 
know not a single certified doctor who follows in his 
steps. I believe there are some (with whom I am tiot 
personally acquainted)7but the great majority of doctors 
close their minds against such means , so terribly in- 
adequate is their education in method and research. 

Besides this, the doctor in his course should try upon 
himself a certain number of expenments of a gentle 
kind. If he learns that imagination Has healed its 
thousands^ let him try on himself the effects of imagina- 
tion. 

It is time that medical education included the study 
of the mind, and of the spirit, ano did not delegate the 
latter entirely to rdigion ^ for, as we shall see in the 
♦See Additional Notes. 
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neit Chapter, religious ecjucitioil is almost as back^rd 
as medical education. The doctqjr should know some- 
thing about the mind and spirit as well as about the 
body, and the clergyman should know something about 
the body and its material environments. * 
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RELIGION * 

^ Man’s way to find God, and all God-like wholeness, is through 
the Christ in liimself. The Church early lost the apostolic life and 
healing power, because of the substitution of ecclesiastical and 
external authority for the inward oracle and divine illumination. 
She exchanged transcendent power, vitality, and all their outward 
expressive attestations, for external ceremonialism, pomp, and 
ritual, and was thus shorn of her primal strength. She still 
clings tenacionsly to the local and historic inspiration and experi- 
ence. Therefore, her life is in the past— orthodox religion has 
meant well, but, relying upon its supernaturalism, it has disregarded 
orderly lawf* — Henry Wood, 

Since the time of Jesus and his disciples, there has 
prevailed the most ignorant and fatal division of labour 
and specialisation in the province of physical and mental 
healing. “ Who runs may read,” that the work of Jesus 
was both to heal the body and to teach religion, to 
give life and to give it more abundantly, not only to 
the mind and spirit, but also to the blood. Did he mean 
that he alone was to combine those two functions ? 
Did he say that he alone could both heal and preach, 
or that others could heal only while he himself lived ? 
Or did he say that there was nothing which he did 
which others should not also do? Did he tell people 
that his way of life was the best, or did he tell peoplet 
that they were only to imitate sections of his life ; that 
they were to be either healers or preachers, but not 
both? 

Why should cleigymen not heal the sick to-day also ? 
Are the laws of nature changed? Is science less far 
advanced than it was? The ^neral tendency of 
orthodox religion is against a thoroughly healthy life 
in this world here apd nOw. It makes a future life 
^See AddUionarNotes. 
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(witk a spiritual body, or without a spiritual body) 

. everything ; it does not tell us |hat we shall ever 
use any product of this body again when we have died 
once. , 

Orthodox religion does not make men* evolve and 
express through their bodies the divinity within them; 
it does not tell men that the divinity within them includes 
perfect health ; that it is at present latent in man, and 
that the duty of man is to realise it, to make it permeate 
and vitalise his whble being. It rather encourages ihen 
still to despise and to mortify their bodies, instead of to 
honour and to vitalise them. 

Physical health it sets on one side, leaving it to the 
medical profession. As we have already seen, practically 
its sole dictum with regard to health is, “Moderation in 
all things.** And so it dots not condemn stimulants or 
noisons, if only they be taken “in moderation/* It does 
pot urge people to find out what are stimulants and 
poisons, and what are not The advice of the average 
clergyman, with regard to health, might be summed up 
in the words, “ Take a little of anything ; do not ask 
questions. If it be poisonous, do not take much of it 
If it be beneficial, do not take much of it** Many 
.ministers ignore the best forms of recreation as essential to; 
health and spiritual life; at least they ignore them on Sun- 
days; and on weekdays recreation is almost impossible 
for the majority. On Sundays it is condemned by most 
orthodox dergymen. I heard of an instance the other 
day. A clergyman complained that in the afternoori he 
found the young nien of his parish standing outside, and 
(in intention) going inside, the village public-house. What 
could he do? A friend of mine suggested a cricket- 
match. The clergyman said that this would be desecrat- 
ing the Sabbath. That is the kind of person to whom 
we leave the care of our spirits. i 

Economy also is usually kept out of consideration— 
especially economy in the most obvious department, aa 
in the department of food. That is apparently none of; 
the Church*s business. The Churdi cannot pretend 
that^ school or home or the medical profession teadiea 
economy. It admits that no one t&a^es this. And yet 



die teiation of economy to physical health and therofore 
to mental and spiritual health is vital, for without economy 
there must for most people be worry, and with woriy, as 
Elmer Gates has shown, there cannot possibly be full 
healths ‘ t 

If the clergy do not show people how. to practise 
economy, they might at least show people how to. 
develop their intellect, so that they may find out the 
best ways of living, apart from prayer and praise to. 
God. But they seem the last people in the world to 
encourage open-minded criticism of present customs. 
If they say to the people, “ You must accept authority, 
but authority, unquestioningly,” what wonder if elsewhere 
people extend this rule, and accept authority unquestion- 
ingly in matters where they have a perfect right to decide 
for themselves ? Orthodox religion says, “ Our customs 
are the best, they cannot be improved upon. We will not 
change one word of our Prayer Book, although there is 
in it a vast mass of statements that none of us can 
justify.” And so the people get a habit of mind ; they 
follow custom elsewhere ; they follow unhealthy custom ; 
they are unhealthy — in body, mind and spirit. For how 
can we separate the three? They interpenetrate and 
interpermeate. 

One might have imagined that, in spiritual life at any 
rate, the clergy would have shown some sense. Yet 
what do we actually find ? Do we find that they study 
the ways that Jesus used? Not in the least In spiritual 
life they almost ignore the power of Suggestion, especi- 
ally of Self-suggestion. I have never heard a single 
clergyman advise anyone to practise Self-suggestion of 
a healthy kind, such as Jesus used when he said, ‘'‘The 
Father and I are one,” “ All things that the Father hath* 
are mine.” Instead, most of their Suggestions and Self- 
suggestions are of a quite morbidly unhealthy kind, 
the type being, “ We are miserable sinners ; there is no 
health in us.” The effi^it of this frequently repeated 
assertion upon the victim has been proved chemically. 
Such “ Suggestions” oppose vigorous health of spirit 
and . mind as well as of body. How fat more likely 
to produce the thrill t>f encigy and of self-respect is . a 
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■Selftf'ilggestion like the following: “My soul is not 
merely my soul. It is also God’s emphasis of some 
special pjiase of his own nature: it is the attention of 
God fixed on some object”^ But such a Self-suggestion 
is the work of the New School of thought. It has not 
the sanction of the Church. Let; its fruits be the most 
pure and excellent ; yet till the Church incorporates it 
the people must wait It remains anathema. 

The constant attitude of orthodox religion towards 
modern scientific research about health is not merely 
neutral ; it is antagonistic. 

Under the heading of religion we might consider the 
religion of increasingly large numbers of Western 
' people, viz. the religion of “ Christian Science ” and its 
sisters. These people do a great deal of good in 
ennobling man, in lifting up his ideas of himself. Their 
commonest mistake is that they say that the cure is due 
to tAeir special theory and practice rather than to the 
general principles underlying all true religions and 
practices. They also ignore the hereditary beliefs 
of the people, for instance the belief in the power of 
drugs. And they hope to change all in a moment. 
Therefore they generally utterly fail to affect the 
orthodox. They fail also because the orthodox oppose 
the healing of the “ Christian Scientists ” and others by 
what are called Counter-suggestions. In some places 
Jesus hiniself could do no great works of healing b^ause 
of a similar unbelief. 

In spite of this, these “ Scientists” still go on claim- 
ing that their methods will always succeed. They 
forget that even Jesus himself could not heal when the 
surroundings were unfavourable. 

And they draw wrong deductions. They seem to 
think that because their way is often valuable nothing 
else is ever at all valuable. Therefore they often omit' 
the physical* helps. I do not merely mean drugs, but 
also the simpler means such as this book has set forth. 
Jiesus himself had to be careful in physical matterSj^ as 
when he retired to rest in solitude, and when he fast«^/'^ 

Yet we must remember that the qriiences of “ Chilly 
twn Science '' cures are overwhclmii^, and that, toOi 
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aUliough the science of mental healing is still m its 
inWcy ; that its failures in spite of this are perhaps ^s* 
ofie to ten in proportion to the failures of the medical 
profession.' And let us remember that the medical pro- 
fession has •the advantage of the first attempt, with faith ? 
on the part of the patient, in nearly every case. The 
^^Christian or Mental ’Scientist” has to wait until the 
certificated doctor has failed. 

Every religion is an obstacle to health, in so far as it • 
shuts itself up against the truths of other religions. 
Orthodox Christianity shuts out the truth of re-incama- 
tion. Thus it loses one of the general motives that 
might induce people to be healthy in their bodies, vi?. 
the thought that, as we make our bodies here and now, 
so we shall have them hereafter ; the thought that 
every mistake, as well as every step in the right direc- 
tion, shall count somewhere, somewhen, somehow. It 
and most other religions shut out the doctrine of 
absolution. Christianity says, “ My sin is ever before 
me.” Absolution says, “ My sin is now behind me, and 
away from me, walled off from me. What I have .done 
rightly, I still have : what I have done wrongly, 1 have 
no longer.” If only the person begins a new life afresh, 
then such a doctrine is invaluable. 

.The attitude of orthodox religion towards disease is 
utterly false. It leads people to suppose that they are 
not responsible for mistakes which they make through 
ignorance. Drunkenness it admits to be a sin. Gluttony 
it admits less absolutely. But what of gout ? Future 
ages will probably class gout with drunkenness. It will 
class here also pessimism, and other signs of impure 
blood. I believe that the pessimist and the drunkard 
stand on the same level Both are what they are 
through ignorance, both need more intelligence, more * 
knowledge of the truth. Neither really desires to be 
as he is; How on earth can he ? Each would rather be 
healthy. Who would not ? 

Religion as yet lacks proportion. It condemns a few 
things out of the many which it should condemn. By 
IjlP condemning the rest, it gives them a kind of sanc- 
It should condemn ill-health as a sin. Why it is^. 
a sin, as much (or as little) as unorthodoxy is, we ahall 
see in the Chapter on “ Responsibility.” 
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• “ TRe first sign that you are becominj^ religious,” says 

Viv©k4nanda, “ is that you are becoming cheerful. When 
a man is gloomy, that may be dyspepsia, but it is not 
religion.” Orthodox religion is gloomy. It is a religion 
of black clothes and sanctimonious self*Vepression. 
** Let us heartily rejoice in the strength of pur salvation/* 
O be joyful in the Lord/* — these are mere words. I 
have carefully watched the expressions of thousands of 
^ ‘faces in various churches throughout England, yet never 
have seen any single person “heartily rejoicing” in* 
Church. Surely no one could conceal such a. feeling if 
he really were possessed by it, could he ? 

And even if we, as a nation, are too self-contained to 
ht, joyful, and cannot go beyond the stage of singing 
that we are joyful, yet at least we need not take our 
Church Service like an old-fashioned dose of medicine. 
If our religion does not cheer us, and serve as an in- 
vigorating tonic for week-day work ; if it does not serve 
as a help to robust health of body and intellect,; then it 
stands self-condemned. “ By their fruits ye shall knqw 
them,** is as true of religions as of thorns and fig-trees. 
"Realisation is real religion, and all the rest is only 
, preparation — hearing lectures, or reading books, or 
reasoning, is merely preparing the ground; it is not 
religion. Intellectual assent and intellectual dissent are 
not religion.’* Religion is to be judged by its effeots 
on any and every department of life-^and therefore by 
its .e.ffects pn physical health — on physical activity, 
endurance, versatality, promptitude, strength, beauty, 
and enjoyment of life. Against such there is no law— 
against such there can exist no true religion. Whatever 
goes against these physical virtues, whatever does not 
concern itself intimately with them, is a spurious 
counterfeit 





CHAPTER LIX 


SLACKNESS AND APATHY 

Slackness is a very serious obstacle to reform. It is 
not exclusively due to apathy. The person* who is ill 
may fail to try any avenue to health because he 
despairs of success ; had he some faith he might make 
th« effort But the doctors do not tell people about 
these avenues. I could easily collect the names of 
hundreds of doctors who k^f^ally prescribe drugs still. 
After these have failed, they tell the patient that there 
is no hope. I should be afraid to say how often this 
verdict has been pronounced by ignorant practitioners, 
who have only tried one single class of cures, those 
of the Pharmaoopoea. 

How can slackness be removed, whether it be due to . 
despair or to a kind of paralysis of the will ? 

I tried the experiment not long ago of making 
myself slack by tea and alcohol and other means, in 
order to find out in what ways I could most easily over- 
come the slackness without a prodigious effort of will. 
I waited until I felt slack, and then, without altering 
the general conditions at all, I merely tried one or two. 
helps which seemed likely to be fectsible to most people 

At least twice a day, i.e. in the early morning and 
just before going to bed, I stood or walked about 
absolutely naked /or an hour in my bedroom, with tte 
windows open, and only thin, white gauze curtains 
across them ; I practised slow and deep breathing, and 
went through a very few brisk exercises, fdllowed by 
plenty of massage. Then I washed, finishing up with 
cold water and vigorous rubbing of the feet for five 
minutes/ At night, before going to bed, I awJded tte 
fouscular relaxation (lying) exercise on the door. 
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each day. not only just before I got out -(f bed, but also 
just, before I went to sleep, I repeated a number of 
.^f-suggestions. * 

These helps succeeded in counteracting the causes 
which liad produced slackness. But of course *i should 
be far from guaranteeing them ; they are worth a trial. 
If they should fail, then, rather tlian that the slackness 
and depression should continue, I should recommend 
' the busy man to take a little of whatever removes the 
feeling for the time (say tea or coffee), and to proceed 
straightway to practise some such method as the Two- 
Meal or eveft One- Meal Plan, with Slow Eating (Chapter 
XV.), but with plenty of Proteid. This will interfere 
very little (if at all) with his daily work ; and he need 
not content himself with this, but may try other avenues 
as far as he can. * 

The one fatal thing for tint to do' is to say that he 
will never be any better. How can he tell till he has 
tried these avenues ? 



Chapter lx 

HEREDITY AND SELF-DISRESPEdT 

‘‘This human body is the greatest body in the universe, and a. 
human bein^ the greatest being/’ — Vivekananda. • 

“ Health is the touchstone of life. It is the vital principle, of 
happiness. In a general, far-off, indefinite way we are ready to 
admit this. But we do not make it personal. We do not say, 
My health is the touchstone of my life, the vital principle of my 
happiness.” We do not even think this. We have learned tp 
look upon our state of health or disease as an inheritance from the 
gods, a dispensation of Providence, something with which our 
personal conduct has no more to do than it has with our height 
or the colour of our hair. We simply endure or enjoy it, perhaps 
grumble about it, as if it were a hump or a legacy .” — Mmy 
Henry Rossiter, 

“Thank Heaven, I inherited a weak constitution/* was 
the remark of an American, who went on to say how he 
had been compelled to take such care as to what he ate 
and drank that every year he felt himself growing 
healthier and more vigorous. It is possible that, knowing 
the temptations of business-life and city-life in New York, 
he almost feared for the time when he might eat and drink 
with impunity, A friend of his once could eat and drink 
with apparent impunity. This friend was now a 
dyspeptic, and pretended that it was too late to begin to 
eat and drink sensibly. The other had to all intents«an^. 
purposes overcome his weakness, and one might safely $ay 
that his health was a very creditable performance. Nor 
had he found the self-denial in the least trying after the 
start,* and that although he had used very little knowledge. 
He was still eating and drinking much that disagtfed 
with him, arid was taking very little healthy exercke. 
He had decided, however, that even siiph health as he had 
won was well wo«th the price which he had p%id for l|. 

He had treated heredity in the right way, as a frieiid^ 
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; 0aton^. Heredhy tiwrefore must be considered lia 
v}<M)ger an obstacle to health, as it is considered at preseht, 
•but a means to make us more careful than crthwwise 
we sbbulfi be. . • 

The one sin that Jesus said would nqt be foigfven- us 
either in this world or in the next was the sin of “blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit.” The meaning has often 
/been misunderstood. "The Kingdom of Heaven” .is 
within us : the Holy Spirit is within us. It is our highest 
Self. When we say that this highest Self within us has 
no power, no purity, no health, we blaspheme. And our- 
( thoughts, our attitudes, our looks, our words, blaspheme 
daily. The cardinal offence, about which there has been 
so much theological discussion, may therefore be Sdf- 
distespect, disbelief in a perfect Self and fountain df 
healing within ua 


CHAPTER LXI 


SELF-SATISFACTION 

Disease should supply a motive for a search for health, 
rather than an obstacle to reform. Moderate health, 
and satisfaction with it, are a far more serious obstacle. 

It sounds like a paradox tliat few people would be 
self-satisfied unless they believed in hereditary diseases. 
Yet it is the truth. People believe that some degree of 
ill-health is inevitable. “ I am doing quite well enough 
already,” says the man who ha^ his fwo or three colds 
a year, his indigestion, his heatliches, his almost irresis- 
tible desire for tobacco, alcohol, and so on. He is self- 
satisfied without rea.son. If he knew that all the^ 
dishes were signs of something radically wtipiig, he 
couli not possibly use such words about himself. . The 
fact is that he thinks himself above the average in health ; 
for sample, -he is "fitter” than his friend Brown. If 
tbia man were once thoroughly convinced that he need 
hot have his colds etc., that he should and could be tbo 
healthy to have them, if he were to realise that he might 
become itoo healthy for such things to be any longer 
possible, he would look back upon his old state of self- 
satisfaction as almost incredible. With two years of 
inere dr less complete freedom from such diseases, or 
from the colds alone, he would realise that before this he 
had set for himself far too low a standard of health. 

Ninc^-nine people out of every hundred are guilty of 
this fault to-day. Ignorantly they say*' “I am as well 
as I icah or shkll ever’be.” They do not'say, “ I am not 
as well as I want to be * I am not as weP as I ought to 
VIm ; I am not as well as I slutU be.” ;| But they have 
i 0 me to take certain diseases for grmfied. We take 
;alt0gi6^ too much for granted. 
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Posterity will regard the tobacco-craver who thinks-, 
that he is quite well and normal, as in the same class with 
the man who thinks that he is the Pope. 

We need health-preachers who shall preach to others 
that they tan be and shall be far healthier if only thqy 
seek the right avenues to health and keep to these 
avenues when they have found them. 



CHAPTER LXII 


INDIVIDUALITY 

“ Yes, your diet agrees with you, but it won’t agree with 
me, becayse we are all different.” Such is the objection 
most frequently brought against my suggestions in 
** Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” although there I clearly stated 
that certain foods suit me better than the ordinary 
foods, and that therefore these same foods may possibly 
suit others who as yet have only tried the ordinary 
foods ; that fhese Simple Foods deserve to be tried, to 
be adapted to individual needs, and then to be judged 
by results. But still the reply will come, “These 
Simple Foods won’t suit me, because I am different 
from you ; ” and so I have to repeat again and again, “ I 
do not say that such-and-such a thing, wh^jther food or 
water-treatment or something else, will certainly suit 
you ; I only say that it may suit you, and that it is worth 
trying ; that, without trying it, you have no earthly right 
to condemn it. You ought to be, you can easily be, far 
healthier than you are now. You are not doing yourself 
justice. We are different, you and I, and yet we are 
similar, so similar that what suits me so well is assuredly 
worth a fair trial by you. Our general appearance, 
inside and outside, our limbs, our organs, our muscles, 
t)ur nerves, our blood, our minds are similar.” 

Let me tell, the reader of Dr. Kellogg’s experiences 
in the last twenty-five years. More than a quarter 
of a million people are now living on his plan, and are 
finding themselves healthier for it every year. These 
people probably, for the most part, made the trial with- 
out any belief that it would succeed^ and therefore, as 
every student of psychology will agre^ they started at k 
disadvantage. Want of belief is gainst cure. (A 
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i^hysician in America who uses the ordinary meahs to 
health which every physician uses, especially drugs, says" 
that he finds no case in all his experience in which 
suggestion that the treatment will cure is not of value. 
Sometimes •he uses such sug:gestions alone, and finds 
them quite sufficient). These people, and hundreds of 
others, who thought themselves incurable, or thought 
themselves as healthy as they ever would be (which 
cdmes to nearly the same thing in the end), are now 
healthy beyond all that they hoped for. They would 
never have become so had they refused to experiment. 
We must experiment if we wish to find out *what our 
true standard of health is. 

And so it is useful to try most of the avenues to 
health, and eventually to select one's own avenue, and 
one's own way of walking in it Do not imagine for a 
moment that because any one man is an individual^ 
therefore no avenue which has suited others can possibly 
suit him! Remember that we are all human beings. 
If thousands are benefited by a more scientific life, 
thousands of others also may be, although each is an 
individual with some peculiarities of his own. ‘ 

To eat the right amount of the best foods slowly, to 
clean oneself by warm water and friction, to invigorate 
oneself by cool qr cold water and friction, to take brisk 
exercise, to expand the limbs, to breathe fully and 
deeply upwards, to relax the muscular tension, to develop 
the will and imagination, to practise prayer and Self- 
suggestions, to work methodically with the brain, against 
such there may be no law of individuality. 
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CHAPTER LXIII 


•A CRYING NEED. NATIONAL EDUCATtON ON HEALTH 

Of education as an obstacle to reform we have spoken 
already.* Let us now emphasise, near the close of this 
book, the urgent need for national education on the 
subject of health. 

A teacher of “ Physical Culture ” says : Education, 
as the term is universally understood to-day, has not 
increased the happiness of man one iota. It has often 
filled his life with weakness and misery, not because it is 
education, but because it is perverted education. It is 
simply a cultivation of one organ at the expense of all 
others; it is a cultivation of one power while another 
power is left to weaken and decay.*' We do not need 
these gross exaggerations. They surely do harm to a 
good cause. But while they are luxuriant growths, they 
are growths from a germ of wholesome truth, which is 
that most of the so-called education of the poor to-day 
does almost utterly neglect the teaching and practice of 
even the ABC of Health. That such mental and 
moral training as ** Education ” offers is altogether value- 
less, no sane person can maintain. But we may safely 
say that its total value is not even a small fraction of the 
value of a study and practice of real physical health and 
*all-round excellence. 

For, as we have said above, we do need pure blood, 
strong blood, active blood, on every occasion. 

There are many great gaps in modern education, but 
perhaps the greatest is the need of simple advice as to the 
body. We n^d simple advice as to tee easiest physical 
and mental helps to health, which he%s should be used 
together or side by side. We nee^ snnple advice as to 
the connection between the physical And mental hdps,- 
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an to the various physical helps, and as to the v^ib^ 
mental helps. We need simple advice by one who iias ‘ 
realised from personal experience the value of his own 
methods, and who has recdised also how few universal laws^ 
or even genefal laws^ we have any right to make. 

There must Ije some general laws : for example that, 
when the balance has been upset, it may be restored by 
exaggeration in the opposite direction, and that each 
must try each aVenue fairly before he condemns it as 
not worth trying. But the reader must clearly under- 
stand that of scarcely any single avenue except Puritjf^ 
can we’ assert, “ This single avenue must certainly sutt 
you, any individual reader." I therefore suggest many 
avenues as worth trying by many individuals, perhaps 
by nearly all individuals ; but I can proniise no sure 
success, since we have not yet the evidence on which to 
base universal laws. Even if we knew a thousand times 
more than we do, still it would be safer and more 
scientific to say, *‘We have never known a case of 
failure,” than to say “ So-and-so will be the inevitable 
result in every single instance.” 

This book, then, is intended to give a popular educa- 
tion on the easiest avenues to health, both physical and 
mental. Of late years some good Papers have tried to 
educate the public on this subject Of the Magazines 
we may mention " Good Health," “ Health Culture ” 
and “Physical Culture,” in America, and, in England, 
“Health and Strength,” “Physical Development," 

“ Sandow’s Magazine ” ; and we may add some of the 
Daily Papers, and a large number of books. Compara- 
tively few, however, read these Papers or these books, 
and still fewer people carry out the precepts, some ol 
which are by preachers who do not practise. I recollect 
a small work on training by a man who himself was so , 
grossly fat that he could scarcely lift himself from his 
chair. Or again tiie advice may be from preachers who 
do practise, but who are one-sided vatxi^jingk-avenue^ 
men as we may call them — faddists and fenatics. One 
will say that certain breathing exercises are the sole 
avenue to health ; another wifi only advise certaia 
strength e^tertises; anoth^ only certain water-cities; 
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. another only, certain heat-cures ; another only certain 
electric 6r magnetic cures. Such men do not say, “ My 
avenue may possibly suit many others ; it is worth 
trying”; they say, ‘fMy. avenue will certainly suit all 
.others ; it must suit them.”* * 

’ Now this advice is not so bad if the single method be 
really an avenue to permanent health, as it often is ; but 
it is very bad if the single method be not an avenue to 
•permanent health at all. As an instance w^e may notice 
once again the Advertisements of to-day. 

While we walk along in the streets, or drive along in 
the trains 9r buses or ‘‘cars,” we see hundreds of Advertise- 
ments of meat-juices, meat-extracts, nerve-tonics, bitters, 
alcoholic drinks, and so on. There is no censorship of 
Advertisements, and all sorts of scandalous lies are told. 
And yet the Advertisements are almost the sole educa- 
tion that our millions get on the subject of health. The 
advertisements use nearly all the most excellent means 
of teaching and helps to memory, which so-called 
Education despises and considers it undignified to use. 
For example, in advertisements we find pictures, rhymes, 
alliterations, and so on ; to say nothing of those great 
teachers of the crowd, strong and confident statements 
backed by some authority, and repeated again and again. 
Advertisements use the mighty power of ‘ Suggestion,' of 
which so-called Education seems as yet to know ab- 
solutely nothing. Let us take cocoa as a sample. 
Certain cocoas are advertised as complete foods. It is 
easy enough to obtain a chemical analysis of them. 
Orthdox Science tells us how much Proteid we need a 
day, viz. about 4 J ounces. It tells us that Proteid is the 
most important and essential element in food. We find 
oSt by calculation that cDcoa may be a complete food if 
we take about seventy large breakfast-cups of it each day! 
The public firmly believes in the truth of the advertise^ 
ment. Education tells the public nothing to the contrary. 
And the public perhaps believes that some of those 
abopinable meat-extracts and meat-juices are nourish- 
ing. Many hospital nurses are convinc^ that they ait 
nourishing. Yet it is a fact that, if we bur 4 J ounces 

of Proteid from them alone, our daily Proteid— 
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orthodox Science indeed right — would s6metin1& »cost‘ 
u$ over £^\ * f ; * 

As to the* Papers, those which perhaps contain some 
excellent, advice in their main columns, at the en^^'and at 
the beginifing usually insert' advertisements that'tancel 
the truth. Tljere is np public education on health, and 
there is no private education on health ; for there is no 
education either at school or at home. In fact, few. 
masters and mistresses are educated on the subject, and . 
still fewer parents. Masters and mistresses and parents 
regard education on health as unessential; whereas 
trainers of horses and drivers of engines have to know 
all about that which they propose to train or drive. 
Masters and mistresses and parents are ignorant even of 
the A B C of health. They do not know which is the 
most important element in food, and whence it may be 
obtained ; how we are to stand and sit and lie and breathe ; 
what colours are best under certain conditions what are 
the simplest effects of light, cold water, hot water, and so 
on. Of course, then, they cannot teach this A B C to the 
children, and the children are not encouraged — too often 
they are not even allowed — to learn from any other sources. 

For personal experience as a guide to truth is utterly for* 
bidden to most child7^en. The first thing that children are 
told is to live as others do, to be orthodox : that is the 
lesson of school and home, even if the standard of health 
at school and at home be miserably low, and even if the 
ABC of health might he taught once and for ever in a 
week. We look in vain for the school and home to teach 
anything whatsoever about health, except such very in- 
adequate and occasional stock-phrases as ** Moderation in 
a// things.*’ * 

We look in vain for the clergy also to deal with health. 
Ministers as yet have scarcely risen beyond these few 
stock-phrases. One might as well say, if one carried 
these dicta to their logical conclusion, Moderation in 
sin, moderation in impurity, moderation in anger; as If, 
forsooth, in all things a certain amount of mistakes 
were allowed so long as one did not make great mistakes ; 
moderation in' foul §ir, in poi^ons^ in sluggishness — hoW 
ridiculous — we must repeat — is such advice ! 
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The ^:l^rgy do not even live* the spirit of their religion. 
T^hey ^ not teach that this world here and now is the 
best po^^ble world for us. If they believed in a perfect 
God, th^ would have to preach this. They dq^not teach 
rtkat all mattei^ of complaint, down to the merest dis- 
comforts, are due to our violation of a perfectly kind law ; 
that such discomforts and dis-eases should make us seek 
thi^ir causes, should make us find the perfectly kind law 
which they contain ; that each must find the perfectly 
kind law for himself, and live by it, and in harmony with 
it. And so^in the end they are not much more spiritual 
than anyone else. For how can a particularly spiritual 
person be constantly confessing that there is no health in 
him ? What is the good of spiritual health here and now 
if it does not produce bodily hbalth also? If certain signs, 
such as health and the power of helping others to health, 
do really “ follow them that believe,” what shall we infer 
when we fail to see these signs ? For I take the true 
spiritual life at any rate to involve ot necessity, for the 
present, a life in this world here and now, a life which 
must be far healthier and happier than any other life. 
The spiritual life in this world here and now cannot be 
utterly different from the spiritual life in a future above ; 
it cannot be separated from health of body and health of 
intellect :n this world ; for the next world will surely be a 
continuation of this world, and not a sudden and utter 
Contrast. People must be attracted along the lines of 
their strongest desires, and the strongest desires are at 
present physical. We desire health, siifccess, and com- 
fort, here and now. The masses wilFnot make much 
effort to find the spiritual life if it is going to exclude 
such things. Before we get perfect health we must have 
not only cures as the external means, but also self-respect 
within ; a firm belief and a quiet expectation that we can 
and shall be healthy. The worst possible confession for 
a\man sick in body and mind must certainly be, ** T^ere 
is no health in me.” The best possible VSuggestion * is 
that there is all health in me if I only learn tte law, the^ 
law which at first appears as many laws, a|hd allows many^ 
avenues to health. The clergy as a*cl^s do not love 
health, as the results witness ; they do not, in spite df 
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their authority, love health in themselves or in the {Jersons- . 
of their parishioners. Their Sunday is in many respects 
a disgrace fo any religion. On the one day when the 
stomachs of most people need rest, the clergymen let 
people wdrk their stomachs‘most, and- many themselvfe$ 
set the fashiop. On the one day when thh limbs of most 
people need most exercise, many clergymen allow them 
least exercise. As a class they condemn healthy athletics 
on Sundays, even after the morning service. They had 
rather see a man an anaemic and morbid smug than a 
healthy and wholesome athlete. They do not even study 
Jesus’ methods of healing ; for he clearly said “ There is 
nothing which I do now and which you shall not do 
hereafter.” Yet they claim to inherit peculiarly the 
powers of Jesus* disciples. ^ With bodily health many 
clergymen will have nothing whatsoever to do, even by 
way of example. They will not study it. They leave 
health to the medical profession. 

The medical profession we may divide into two classes 
— the surgeons and the physicians. The surgeons natu- 
rally wait until the patient is ready to be operated upon ; 
then they perform the operation, as a rule skilfully, — in 
fact, more and more skilfully every year. But it is not 
the special function of the surgeons to prevent the opera- 
tion from becoming necessary; that is the function of 
the physicians. 

The physicians, with rare exceptions, have not realised 
the value of Suggestion and Self-Suggestion any more 
than the clergymen have. The clergymen do not heal 
by faith — or whatever we like to call it — , in the way that 
Jesus usually did ; and yet the physicians leave such 
healing entirely to the clerg>’'men. How unfortunate is 
this division of labour since the time of the great physical 
and mental healer. Most doctors say that mental heal- 
ing is not their province, It sliould be the aim of educa- 
tion to show that the mental healing is essentially the 
province of every healer, whether he be a healer of self 
or a healer of others. 

But, apart from this serious omission, physicians are 
not satisfactory in their dealings even with physical things 
alone. They can seldom foresee and provide against 
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. disease. They do not say to people, “ Disease is unnatural 
and avpidable/* but rather regard it a matter of course. 
They name the disease generally from its symptoms ; six 
different physicians might give six different names to the 
.same symptoms* They still treat the symptoms in an 
experimental <ivay, for the most part by drugs, and they 
often are content to remove thb sympfoms or rather 
change them to some other symptoms. Thus they may 
•change gout to headache. Some few physicians recom- 
mend expensive treatments,. such as life in the open air 
with lots of food and lots of exercise : such advice is im- 
possible far the millions. Physicians can seldom telf 
people in what direction disease will attack them : in fact 
people seldom think it worth while to consult physicians 
beforehand. Physicians themselves say it is of no use 
for them to recommend really simple healthy means to 
their patients : that no one will use such means. Of 
course people will not use them until the physicians them^ 
selves use them. If physicians agreed among themselves 
to give a fair personal trial to the Simple Foods, to brisk 
full-moyement exercises, and other cheap means to' 
health, then people would listen. As it is, the masses 
get more education about the names of diseases than they 
do about health and about the way to avoid diseases. 

Our people, therefore, are not educated at all on 
the subject of health, either in the home, or at the 
school, or by the Church, or by the medical profession. 
For the most part they follow orthodox custom, even if 
it be utterly unsuited to modern conditions and especially 
to city life without much air and exercise. And the 
little teaching they get, they get mainly from irrespon- 
sible sldvertisers. 

* P repeat all this, and I could mention ever so much 
more, to.emphasise the lamentable want of edftcation, and 
to anticipate the obvious objection that I am working in 
a sphere where the doctors alone shopld work, or in a 
sphere where the clergymen alone should work. Such 
an objection is too utterly old-fashiorjed and ignorant. 
The various spheres of life do not apd can not exclude 
one another ; they do and must interp^etrate. 

Approximately perfect health can te found without 
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iny theological dogma, and without any treatment from * 
the medical profesaon, if only we b^in in ttete^ Perfect 
health cannot be found without a careful keeping to one 
or more of the avenues, at any rate at first ; and of the 
avenues one of the most important is spiritual life. Thi^* 
kjunds unpractical, but really the spiritual life means 
constantly to realise what the world is and what we are, 
and how we are to treat the world, not as an enemy, but 
as a kind teacher — our kindest teacher. Perfect health* 
cannot be found without obedience to the laws of naturcj 
and without confidence in the laws of nature. Of these 
laws the most essential is that we shall be healthy and 
happy in proportion as we seek and practise the best 
ways of living. 

This work is meant to give the Alphabet of health and 
the most important of th^aws of nature.^ It suggests 
many avenues, and leads each individual to find out his 
or her own avenue or avenues. The title shows the pith 
t)f the book. Each individual differs from all other indi- 
viduals. Yet, for practical purposes, each individual be 
longs to a certain group of individuals who are more or less 
similar to himself. Each group of more or less similar 
individuals will have a certain avenue or avenues par ex^ 
cellenqe. I admit that he who possessed perfect health 
would have no need to think of any avenue at all ; he would 
be living happily and successfully%here all the avenues 
meet He would be safely following his natural instincts, 
making no effort to follow them,* and feeling no strain. 
He would have no desire, no tendency, to do otherwise. 

But I have yet to meet any single individual, to say 
nothing of any group of individuals, who can safely follow 
instincts and inclinations without making some mistak^ 
The dipsomaniac with his instirict tO^Hake alcohol, tne 
obese woman with her instinct to t ^^ 'Sugar and other fat- 
tening things, these are extreme^stances to show how 
unsafe many of our instincts have now become. * These 
instincts are, as people live at present, so * natural,* so in^ 
bred, that theyare almost irresistible. They are ‘acquired/ 
if you like, but now they are become a second nature, as 
these people live at gresent We need extreme instances 
Ithe the above if we Vish to see the truth clearly. Most 
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of us on a smaller scale have some ‘ acquired * desire and 
instinct that is now so ^ natural^ as to oe almost irresist- 
ible. I cannot name yours ; you will know what it is, 
or, if not, your friends will. We have acquired these 
instincts as we live at present From each of these in- 
stincts there fe at least one avenue of escape It may 
not be religion, as we generally understand the term, or 
it may not be religioii at all — at least not yet But we 
’may be sure that there is at least one avenue of escape. 
Using the term ‘health' in its widest and highest sense, 
I have yet^to meet any single individual, to say nothing 
of any group of individuals, entirely free from some in- 
stinct that is unhealthy. Personally I am conscious of 
more than one, but I am also conscious that it is becom- 
ing weaker and weaker in exilfct proportion as I keep to 
my own laws of health. When these instincts shall have 
(to all intents and purposes) disappeared, I suppose I 
shall find plenty of others, and then, to free myself from^ 
these others, new laws of health , or new arrangements of 
the old laws will be needed. j8st now it is enough for 
me to notice for myself the effects of these instincts, and 
to live according- to my own laws of health, and to urge 
others to notice for themselves and to live accordingly. 

' Most of us show ignorance or lack of will-power to 
adapt ourselves to oui^ present conditions. We are not 
savages who can spend all the day in the open air ; we 
are, for the most part, toilers in cities. All that I can do 
is to remove some of the ignorance ; I can point out some 
avenues which are perfectly feasible for nearly every one. 
I must leave it to individuals to decide, after fair in- 
dividual trial, which are their own avenues. If I were to 
say that the Sim|8e Foods, or else' fresh air, or else cold 
water, or else brisk ex^cise, are the sole avenue for you, 
I might err greatly, when I say that they are avenues 
which are worth trying, and when I say how they may 
be tried in ordinary daily life, but best of all in the holi- 
days, then I hope for a fair independent hearing; or, 
rather, I am sure of a fair and independ^t hearing, since 
this must be the right point of view— avenues to health, 
not one single avenue for ail aiik^ at l#st not while we 
are on our ’present plane of evolution. 
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*If it be asked, then, why I do not offer my own exr 
periences as a complete guide for everyone, the answer is 
that, however well I may knpvv myself, my own con- 
stitution, and my own conditions, I do .not know you as. 
an individual. Individuals belong to groups; but I do 
not even know your grbup. Let me say at the very out- 
set that I have not the vaguest notion as to \wh3.tyour 
avenue to health is. A^ou must find that for yourself. . L 
grant the unity of disease ; I grant that all disease or dis- 
ease may be due to one cause, to the breaking of a law, 
through ignorance. But I not know what thi« ignorance 
was ; I do not know which branch of the law you have 
broken through ignorance. As I said before, Karl Pearson 
Minted out that the need of the present age is scouting 
for truth. .My belief is that each should scout carefully for 
truth with regard to health, perhaps along the lines which 
I suggest; and then — that he should judge, by the re- 
sults, for himself. 

And this is really the great hope of the future ; the 
misleading statements ^n advertisements, the lack of 
education at school and at home, from the medical pro- 
fession, and from the Church, are really all invaluable 
helps to us, indispensable helps, if only they eventually 
lead each to try to find out for himself, to scout for truth ; 
for this is the. glorious tendency of modern civilisation 
and of modern education — self-activity for the good of 
self and for the good of the greatest possible number of 
others. 

The most that teachers can do is to give general advice 
and guidance. But let them at least do this. For the 
rest, our motto must be “ Chacuii pour soi, et pour tous 
les autres.” ® - 
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INFINITE HOPE, INFINITE RESPONSIBILITY. 

“ If we desire one thing, and expect another, we are houses 
divided agairftt themselves. Determine r<*solutely to expect only 
what you desire, and then you will attract only what you desire.” 

“Everything is infectious in this world, good or bad. If your body 
be in a certain state of tension, it will be liable to produce the same 
tension in others. If you are strong and healthy, those that live 
near you will be liable to become strong and healthy, but if you are 
sick and weak, those around you will be liable to become the same. 
This vibration will be, as it were, conveyed to another body. In- 
deed, in the case of one man trying to heal another, the first idea is 
simply transferring his own health to the other. This is the pri- 
mitive sort of healing. Consciously, or unconsciously, health can 
be transmitted. The very strong man, living with the very weak 
man, will make him a little stronger, whether he knows it or not. 
When consciously done, it beconies quicker and better in its action.” 
Vwekdnanda. 


Health is normal. It is natural to an animal to be 
healthy ; it is natural to man as an animal to be healthy. 
We must repeat this again and again till it becomes a 
more powerful idea than the orthodox belief that it is 
natural to man to be unhealthy. 

. But people say — modern conditions; city life; nervous 
strain ? 

• All are to be overcome, all will be overcome if we use 
a little Sensible carefulness at the start, and at intervlals 
afterwards. For if such things involve greater difficulties 
and dangers, then they also offer greater glory and safety. 
We, if we overcome such things, are raised to a level 
above those who cannot keep healthy except in the 
country. Surely it is a comfort to know that if we can 
be well in London or New York we ought to be well 
almost anywhere. ^ 

And we can be well in London or New York. The 
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tendency is upwards if we think ri^^^htly. While there is-, 
life there is hope, infinite hope. Only we must rememher 
that our animal nature has strict laws. If we break these 
laws we must expect to suffer, as other animals, do. A 
mind is yoyars, but it has not yet power, to overcome thfe 
laws which apply to the whole animal worW. Some day, 
perhaps, it wifi have such a power. At present' we must 
be content to find out the laws and to obey them ; for 
example, to avoid excess of food, to avoid stimulants as* 
far as is feasible, to avoid deficiency of food, to take brisk 
exercise, to practise muscular repose, and so on. 

Hope means responsibility; infinite hope*^means in- 
finite responsibility, not only to ourselves, but also to 
others round us. One undoubted example, the example 
of one influential person grown from ill-health to health 
by simple means, might do an amount of good, especially 
among the poor, which we can hardly calculate. If we 
become really healthy, all sorts of ridicule must pass 
harmlessly over our heads. For we can always reply 
when people make jokes about our carefulness — our 
Simple Diet, or whatever it may be : “ At any rate I 
, am well and I enjoy myself. It was a little trouble at 
the beginning, but that was worth while. A hundred 
times that amount of trouble would have been worth 
while ; and there is no trouble now. You yourself would 
say so^ if you could only realise what it means to.be really 
well.” 

Contrast the person who is always ill, and the full 
effects which that person produces on those around him. 
For we are responsible to others for our health, and 
especially to sensitive children. If they see us ill, they, 
with their respect for their elders, who are assumed to l^ie 
th^ir betters, will regard illness as a matter of course. 
For they learn by seeing. A popular writer says : — j 

“Children, especially when they are very young, are generally 
more sensitive to their surrounding influences than grown people 
are ; some are veritable little sensitive plates, registering the in- 
fluences about them, and embodying them as they grovV. How 
scrupulous in their prevailing mentm states should be those who 
have them in cbasge. Let parents be careful how they hold a child, 
either younger or older, in the thought of fear.’* ^ 

, This writer practically ignores care for the body, but 
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' that Wso applies here. It is not only parents, but all 
Other's also, who should be careful not to influence child- 
ren unfavourably by the state of their • physical ill- 
health. . 

• . .Responsibility does nof end with the individual, ^ It 
has been said that each should regar^ himself as a 
possible future parent As it is, we leave such education 
till a person has become a parent, and then it is nearly 
’always too late. Perhaps some may say that it is 

* immodest * to allude to the time. ' Then let us look at 
the matter in another way. Let us disregard the effects 
on those •around : disregard the effects on our own 
children, if we have any. Let us look at the matter 
utterly selfishly ; look at ourselves alone. As we live 
and act here so we may be in our next life. We neglect 
or misuse our bodies now, and we may inherit those 
mistakes hereafter, as inevitably as we may inherit any 
intellectual or spiritual mistakes that we make. If we 
neglect or misuse our intellectual life now, or our 
.spiritual life now, in this body, we may inherit the 
mistakes hereafter, in our next spiritual and intellectual 
life. Such is the theory of Reincarnation, a theory that^ 
appealed to such philosophers as, to quote a few out of 
many names from the West alone — Emerson, Fichte, 
Hegel, Hume, Kant, Lessing, Plato, Schelling, and 
Schopenhauer. 

Everything shall count. 

It seems to me that this theory is often stated wrongly 
and unscientifically by the people in the East, and by 
the people in the West who believe in it. What will 
count, as well as our past, is the way in which we now 
liielp others to a better bodily, intellectual, and spiritual 
life. By the law of perfect justice and perfect mercy, 
which they in the East call Karma, our mistakes wrll te 
cancelled when we have tried to cancel the mistakes of 
.others. 

But, be that as it may, Re-incarnation is the most 
mathematically ^accurate theory that the world has ever 
heard. There would be little harm d^ne if we lived in 
the belief that this is fact and not tqerd" theory, and if we 
regulated by it our thoughts, our wqrds, our actions. 
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Yet how seldom we think of this when we commit all 
our ‘physical sins/ We should be infinitely careful. • * 

From a purely selfish point of view, health becomes the 
best policy : since it is health for the whole of our future. 

All life is* a continuous evolution, step by step; one., 
neither skips nqr jumps.. Life must go on jtist as before, 
not beginning — for it never ceases — but going on exactly 
where it seems to have left off. Millions in the East 
believe in Re-incarnation, so do thousands in the West. 
It is a gospel of infinite respon.sibility, and yet of infinite 
hope, a gospel of absolute justice, and yet of absolute 
forgiveness, since we may restore the balance by 
exaggerating in the opposite direction, and by helping 
others. 

It is a gospel of calculating selfishness, and yet of 
perfect altruism ; a gospel such as this short-sightedly 
calculating, and long-sightedly philanthropic age most 
sadly needs. When on the other side fools are saying, 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’’ rather 
let us not forget nature’s laws ; for some day after to- 
morrow we may live again, not merely as .spirits, but 
also as bodies. 

There is another aspect of responsibility besides. As 
a king in olden times was responsible for his subjects, so 
we in modern times are responsible for our subjects. 
The most recent researches have tended to show that 
each of us has thousands of subjects, thousands of little 
minds within him, for whom he is responsible — the cells 
of the body. Professor Elmer Gates, after the most 
careful experiments that have'" ever been made in this 
direction, decides that each cell has an individual life, 
which, however, depends upon the life of the body ig 
which it is. Each of us, therefore, is responsible for the 
lives of these myriad minds within him. We know that 
in old times people would bear the cruel and oppressive 
rule of a tyrant for a long while, partly because they were 
i^ot in the habit of ruling themselves. They looked to 
the tyrant for guidance. But there always came a 
time when these people could bear the tyranny no 
longer. They threw, it off, and sef up some other ruler. 
Perhaps this is what happens when we die. The cells 
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'df our body may not die ; the mind thal is within them 
may go to seek some other master. But, look ^t it as 
we may, we are infinitely responsible, not' only to our 
present selves, to those who are around us, to our children 
if we have- any, and to our ’future selves ; but^lso to the 
myriad tiny lives within us. Surely this .should give us 
S,s much sense of our duty to ourselves as any other 
consideration. 

For as we are to God, so God will be to us ; as we are 
to other men, so other men will be to us ; as we are to 
our cell-li^s, so our cell-lives will be to us. Let us be 
not morbidly but conscientiously and reasonably care- 
ful for their welfare, and they will be careful for our 
welfare. They will give us a physical conscience whose 
voice and guidance in physical matters — of diet, exercise, 
everything — shall become ever clearer, ever more reliable, 
ever easier and pleasanter to obey than to disobey. We 
shall be their kind and trustful king, and they our 
devoted and trustful subjects. 

Let God and the higher Self rule and provide for the 
little cells, kindly and wisely. The little cells will obey 
and provide for the higher Self and God, gratefully and 
skilfully. Floreat regnum. Floreat rex. 
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A few books are suggested. ‘ The list is. pur|>osely’ 
ilKximplete, many of the well-known text-books being 
omitted. So^e writers give Very extreme views, 

Atdall. Nature Cure in Germany. (Nichols, 23 Oxford Street, W.) 
Babbitt Ligtit and Color. (ICegan Paul, and San Jos^, California). 

Book of Health, Morris. (Cassell). , ‘ 

Brackett Technique of Rest (Harper). > 

CaU. ^ Matter of Course, (2) Power through Repose. (Sampson 

Qieckley. Methods of Physical Culture. (Gale and Polden)* 

Densmore. How Nature Cures. (Sonnenschein). 

Dewey. No- Breakfast Plan. (Fowler). 

Dresser. Power of Silence. (Gay and Bird), 

Emerson. Essays. 

Fletcher. Glutton or Epicure. (Stone, Chicago). 

Good Health Magazine. (Battle Creek, Michigan). 

Haig. Diet and Food. (Churchill). 

^ Haskell. Perfect Health. (Fowler). 

Health and Strength Magazine. 

Health Culture Magazine. (Fifth Avenue, New York). 

Herald of the Golden Age. 

Herald of Health. 

Hudson. Psychic Phenomena. (Putnam). 

Hutchison. Food and Dietetics. (Edward Arnold). 

Kellogg. Science in the Kitchen. (Battle Creek, and Nichols). 

Lahmann. Natural Hygiene. (Sonnenschein). 

Leland. Have you a Strong Will ? (Redway). ^ 

LovelL (i) Are Vivendi. (2) Imagination. (3) Volo. (Nichols), 

Miles. (1) Muscle, Brain, and Diet. (2) Training of the Body* 
(Sonnenschein). 

Mulford. Gift of the Spirit. (Wellby). 

Physical Development Magazine (called, in America, Physical Culture), 
Ralston Health Books. (Ralston Pub. Co., Washington). 

Reinholdt. Nature v. Drugs. (Nichols). 

Sandow’s Magazine. 

Trine. In Tune with the Infinite. (George Bell). 

Vegetarian Health and Health- Culture. 

Wells. Cojilected Wmks on Health. (Fowler). 

Wilmans. Various Works. (Ernest Bell). 

Wilson. New Hygiene. (Putnam), 

Wood.’ Ideal Suggestion. 

' I f 

American Books can be had through Mr. George Osbondi Scientoi 
House, Devonport, Devon* 
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foil, 397, 

Arm-exercises, t9a 
Athlete (animal), 73 and foil. 

Athletics, 194-196 ; and see Games, 
Attraction, 340 and foil 
Atxm, ao8, sze. 

Authority, 397 : and see Custom 
Avenues, 8-$^ 


Babbitt, 34, 69, X33, 148, 153, i54> 

» foil, x6oand foil, 197, 3zo, 230, 357, 
393. 

Balance, 68 and foil. ; and see Equilibrium. 
Ball-game Exerciser, z9x. 

Bare-foot Walking, 143. 

' Barnard© (Dr.), 373. 

Baftitsm^x^B. 

Barton-Wnght (E.), 148, 157, asa 

Sath^^t wd foil : and see Air-baths. 
Battle C^k, xx6,46r, 178, 179, a9&, 

Beipty, 34* ' 

Bed, 198. 

Been 3x9 : apd see Flesb<dbods. 

Blasphemy, 394# 4*^ . „ ^ . 


Blood-pressure, 33X, 34a 
Blue, X33. n9» '^3 and foil 

Body and Electric Plant, 105 and foil, 113 
and foil 

Books, 34a : and see 433. 

Boot. 69 : see Shoe. 

Boyd's Banana Flour, 1x6, 

Brain, 80. 

Brain-cells, 323, 430-431. 

Bran-tea, 124, X40. 

Bread, 122. ^ 

Breakfast, 49 : and see No-brerfcfaa lH | 
Fruit-breakfast. ' 

Breathing, 26, 172 and foil, 206 

Buttermi?]k,^*T24. 


Call (Miss A. R), 63, X75, 304 and foll.^ 
248, 273» 35t»^397. 

Cardfsystems, 356. 

Care worth while, X09. 

Carelessness, azx : and see Ignorance. 
Cascara, 128, 30a 

Causes and E&cls, 82 and foil, 258, 292. 
Cells, 323, 43^431* . 

Censorship of Advertisements needed, 40. 
Changes, 276. 

Checklcy, 175, 793. 

Cheddarette, 1x6. 

Cheerfulness, 299. 

Chewing, zio and foil 
Children, 355, 420, 428. 

Choice, 29a 

Choice by Individuals^ 45 and foil. : and 
see Individual Choice. 

Christian Scientists, 13, 76, xab, 338 and 

foil, 393, 403, 404- 

Chromo Disk, 157. 

Church, 383 : and see Religion. 

City Life, 39, 363., 

Civilisation, 338. 

Classics, 384. 

Clerg^en, 400 and foil : and see Retigimu 
Clothing, Z49. xso and foil, 384 
Club for Health, 63. 

Coarser Cures, 35. 

Cocoa, Z38, Z36. 

Coffee, Z33, 135, 

Cold Water, X40 and foil 
Colds, sox, 307 pud foil 
Colon, 187, 333. . 

Cobor, X53, 154, X59 and foil: and fe 
Yellow, Blu^ etc. 

Cobur-lens, *33* *38-i39' 

Combe (G.), 

Combinatbns of Foods, xtg. 
Compensation, tSs : and see Equilthrium* 



; Co«nplMat$i^^ii 9 o • Worry. 

Compresses, 144, 30U 
Cooking, it8*ixio. 

Co-operatkm of Blood and Thoughts, 75 
and foil . 

Concentration, 182. 248, 259 and foil, 375. 
Conscience, ^<291. 

Conscious Eirort, 27, 238. 

Conscious Mindf 80, 233 and foil : and see 
Sub'conscious. 

Conservation, 38a ^ ^ 

Constipation, 187, 300 and foil. 
Consumption, 172. 

Contrast as a Teacher, 290, 

Contrasts, 70. 

Cornaro, 90. 

Correction, *55* , 

Corrective Exercises, 201 : and see Equi- 
librium. 

Corset, 152 
Crime, 326 and foil. 

Crimson, 164 : and see Red. 

Crowd, 377 and foil. 

Cures, 8-9, and throughout. 

Custom, 291, 380 and foil 
Cycling, 189. 


D 

Daily Hours, 384. 

Daily Papers, 225. 

Dancing, 189. 

Definiteness needed, 54. 

Delsarte, 173 and foil. 

Densmore, 36, 54, no, 122, 142, 223. 
Depression, 313 and toll : and see Worry. 
Desire, 274. 

Dewey, 97 and foil, 127 and fol, 392 and 
foil 

Dh&rang, 266. 

Diet, 107 and foil ; and see Food. 
Dirigation, 305 : and see Concentration. 
Distress, 149. 

Discrimination, 108. 

Disease, 289 and foil, 378, 382, 395. 
Diseases, X2 t. 

Disinfectants, 173. ' 

Distilled Water, 223 : and see Waters, 
Division of Labour, 400. 

Douches, 145. 

Drinks, 123 and foil., 139 and foil 
^ Drugs, 125 and foil, 357, 391 and foil 
Dry Food, 3x0. 

Dyspepsia, 296 and foil 

E 

Easy Conditions, xi, 62-63, ^ 79 * 

Eating, X09 and foil. 

Economy, 281 and foil, 370 and foil, 401. 
Education, 39, 356 and foil. : and see 
Ignorance, Medical Profession, 

Effects and Causes, 82 and foil. 

Eggs, I2X. 

Electric Light, 157, 162 and foil 
Electricity, 154 and foil, 225. 

Emerson, 268. 

Emotions, 3x5, 

Enema, 222-224. 

Enjoyment, 242. 

Environment, 224. 


Equilibrium, 68 and fol.| 162,^ 182, X99, 
201,2^5. 

Exaggeration, 238, 3x5. 

Exaggeration to restore Equilibrium, *68 
• and foil ; and see Equihbrium. 
Exceptions, 3M. 

Excretion, 258 : and see Constipation. 
Exeraises, 180-X96 for Sleep, 354: for 
Relaxing, *206 and foil ; for Breathing, 
176 and foil ^ki 6; for Constipation, 
302 and foil ; Advantages, 184 and foil 
Expectation, 275. 

Experimentation needed, 43, 47 : and see 
Individual Choice. 

Eyes, 201. 


Fair trial, 5o>5X, 109. 

Faith, 129, 324. * 

Fallacies, 324, 377, aiid foil: and see 
Ignorance. 

False Economy, 282, and foil 
Faraday (M.), 352. 

Fashion, 380, and foil 
Fast eating, 122, 289. 

Fast full movements, x8i, 290; and see 
Macdonald Smith. 

Fasting, 96, and foil., X07, 320, 

Fatness, 310, and foil 
Featj 229 ; and see Worry, 

Feasible, 59. 

Feet, 142, 267, 334, 353* 

Fermentaiiou, 297, 311, 319, 

Fever, 293, 307, and fol. 

Finer cures, 35, 61, t7x. 

Flesh-foods, x3o, and foil, 3x0; and see 
‘ Uric Acid.' 

Fletcher (Horace), 78, loi, 105, xxx, and 
foil, 136, 257, 304. 

Flushing the Colon, 222, 

Food, 107, and foil, 282, 330. 

Table, xi6; and see Fasting, No Break- 
fast, etc. 

Franklin, -143, 269, 39a. 

Freedom, 60. 

Friction, 147 ; and see Massage. 

Fruity 124, 140, 30X, 

Fry (d B.), ryS- 
Fuel, X06. 

Fulton (D.), 387. 

Future Cures, xo, 79, 238. 


G 

Games and Athletics, 185, xa4.x96. 

Gaskell (C. A.V 96, and foil 
Gates (Prof, Elmer), 130, 232-233, 263,' 
281, 305, 3 * 3 . 383 i 362, 39*1 430. ^ 

General Laws, 4x8. ^ 

Germany, X49; and see Natural Cure, ' 
Gestures, 277, 278 ; and see Positions, ‘ 
Gluttony, 6a. 

Good Health, xxo, 2X3-ax4 ; 349, 41*8. 
Gossmann, 302, ■ 

Gout, 404; and see * Uric Acid.' 
Government, 37X ; and see National 
Education, 

Gradual progression, 27X. 

Grape^Nuts, xx6. 
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Oreat'cd^ty 152. 

Oreek boys, 386. 

Groton School, 386. 

Group Mind, 381. 

Grumbling, 290 ; and see Worry, 
Gymnastics, 189, and foil. 

. H • 

Habit-hunger, tor. • 

Habits transferred, n4-tis. 

.Haig (Dr. A.), 37; and see “Uric Acid.’* 
Half-automdtic Exercises, 183. 

Hanicrton (P. G.), 383. 

Hands (care of), 267. 

Hatred, 346. 

H ay) ing Island, 158. 

Headache, 313, and foil. 

Health, 30 and foil. : and throughout see 
Fallacies, JEtositive, Relative, etc. 
'Health and Strength,’ 201, 321, 418. 

‘ Health Culi.ire,’ 274, 418. 

Heart, 183. 

Heat, 148, and foil. 

Heaven, 240, 372 410. 

‘ Helot or Hero,’ 377. 

Herald of Golden Age, 43a. 

Heiald of Health, 319. 

Herbs, 134, and foil. 

Heredity, 408 and foil. 

Hindus, 174, 203, and foil., 245, 262, 336. 
Hitting, 303. 

Hobbies, 284. 

Holidays, 63, 341. 

Homburg, 140. 

Hope, 426 and foil. 

Hot Water, 140, and foil, 

Houclin, 273. 

Hout (specimen), 58, 59. 

Hovis, ii6. 

How to eat, no, and foil. 

Hudson (T. J.), 209, and foil., 233, ai d 
foil., 143, 355* 

Hume, 20. 

Hunger of Habit, lOi. 

Hurry, 284. 

Huxley (T.), 386. 

I 

lahveh, 21a. 

Ideal, *0, 32 and fob, 45, 72 and foil., 291. 
Ignorance, 231, 292, and foil., 363, 36s, and . 

foil., 374» '377 ami foil. 

Jmagination, 127, 166, 232, 270, and foil., 

• 336, 355- 

Impatience, 2x8. 

Impure blood, 292, and foil. 

Impurity, 326, and foil. 

‘ Incurable diseases,’ 382. 

Indigestion, 296, and fob 
Indigo blue, 163, and fob 
fi yii vidtial Trial and Choice, 14, 45, and 
foil., 109, 129, *39# *49# *79# 4*3# and 
folt, 420, 423. 

Insanity, 326. 

In%)mnia, 353, and foil. 

Intelligence, 231. 

Interest, 240 and foil., 249. 

Interests (vested) 37** • ^ _ 

Inttruationa^Mealth Foods, 1x6, 298. 


Introductory Part, 2 t and’fbil. 

Inward concentr. tion, 262. 

Inward rhythm, 244, and iblb 

Irritams, 136. 

J 

Jackson (Dr.), 320. ^ 

James (Prof.), 203, 244. 

Jesus, 25, 70. 95, 231, 234, 270, 324, 372, 
. 3 f 6 , 400,. 403- • 

Juices of fruits, etc.. 124. 

Justice, 82-85. 

K 

Karma, 429. 

Kellogy, 116, 132, 161, 178, 179, 3x7, 413. , 
Key-note of book, 17-18, 19. 

Khaki, 753. 

Kicking, 302. 

Kingdom of Heaven, 372, 410. 

Kneipp, 142. 

Knowledge, 247 : and foil., 368. 

Kundalint, 333. 

L 

Laws of Health, 418. 

Le Bon, 377. 

Learning, 247, and foil. 

Lebenswecker, 83, 216, and foil. 

Leg exercises, 190. 

] .eft-side exercises, 195. 

Leland, (C.) 261, 279. 

J.ight, 157, 159, and foil., 220, 335, 
Listening, 253 and foil. : and see Music* 
Longfellow (H.W.), 54. 

Lord’s Prayer, 275-276, 329, 

Ia)vellj 33, 62, T45, 176, 268, 272, 

Luxurie.s, 34,, 39 ; and sec Stimulants. 
Lying Position, 197, 207. 

M 

Macdonald Smith, 18 1, 190, 204. 
Macfadden, 102, 296. 

Magnetism, 154, and foil., 197, 225. 
Majority, 55 : and '■ee (Popular) Fallacies, 
etc. 

Mann, (Karl) i6t. 

Many Avenues, 23, and foil. 

Massage, 147, 187, and foil., 350. 
Mastication, »ii, and foil. 

Matters of course, 382, 

Meat, Meat-juices, etc., 121, 132-133, 4x9. 
Medical Science and Education, 24-25, 29, 
2*7# 393i and foil. 

Meditation, 259, and foil. : and see COKh 
centration. 

Memory, 253 and foil, 272, 278, 32J) 3^ 
Mental basis, 229 and foil . ^ 

Mental Photography, 278J and foil, 322. 
Mental Scientists : see Wilmans. 

Mesmer, 155; 350. 

Mind of the Crowd, 381 : and see Fatlacies* 
Minds (twoX So, 233; and ^ee Sub- 
conscious. ^ 

Modern conditions, 38, 426. 

Moneyf 281 ^md foil. ; 370 and foil. 
Monotony, 356. 




Index 


.Momlne, 968, 980. 

Motherhood, 388. 

Mountaineering, 190. 

Mowtngj 303, 

Miurmunng& 990 : and see Worry. 
Moscttlar Kepose. 192: and see Relaxini^ 
Mustq, sxz and foil. 


‘N 

i^a|M)leon, 38*. * 

National Education, 176, 417 and foil: 
and see Education, 

Natural Cure Establishments, 42, 149, 

‘ 99X, 909, 

Natural desires, 425. 

Nature, healing power of, 994. 
Nature-study, 973. 

Need of the day, 4x7 and foil. 

Negative Health, 378. 

Nervousness, 348 and foil. : and see Worry. 
Neutral bath, 138. 

New Testament, 935, 254. 258. 

New York', 70, 203 and foil., 349. 

North and South, 197. 

Night j a8o: and see Sleep. 

Nightingale (Florence), 161. 

No-Bre^fast Plan, 49, 97 and foil. 
Nucleus, 968. 

Nucoline, zi6. 

Nut-foods, xx6* 


Oat-tea, Z4a 
Obesity, 3x0 and fol. 

Objections to Drugs, 125 and folk 
Observation, 273, 

Obstacles, 361 and fol. 

Odours, 224. 

Oil, Z94, x88. 

Ojas, 332-333. 

Old Age, 65. 

Omission Necessary, 253. 
One-Avenue-Men, 52 and foil. 
One-Meal Plan, 97 and foil. 
Opportunity, 361 and foil. 

* Outlook,’ 356. 

Overwork, 338 and foil. 

Oxygen, 92, 17a and foil. 


Packs' (wet), 144 and foil. 

Part by Part, 906, 951. 

Partial Baths, xyS : ,and sec Baths. 
Passivity, 234. 

Patience, 235. 

Pearson (K.), 942. 

Peg-top, X99. 

Perfect Health, 30 and foil. : and see Ideal. 

« 1 ? 

and foil.: 


Philanthropists, 41. 

.Phonograph, 9x3 foil. 

Photography (Mental), 978 and foil., 32a. 
Phy«ical Basis : Chapters XIII— X 3 CXI. 
Physical development, 418. ^ ^ ^ 

Physicians, 3od : and see Medical Bctence 

Physiology m costonii 380, 


Pictures, a74« 

Pitman, 

Pitxer (Dr.), X30, 409. 

Plasmon, 103, xi6. 

Pleasanton (Gen.), 166., * 

Poetry, a68. 

Poise, 6^ and fol. : and see Equilibrium* 
Poprular fallacies, 377 and foli. 

Positions, xgy and foil., 340, 351. 

Positive health, 30 aifd foil. 

Positive purity, 329 and foi^l. 

Poverty, 370 and foil. 

Practice part by part, 206* 

Prayer, 270 and foil. 

Preparatory exercises, 195. 

Prevention, 289. 

Principles of study, 247 and foil. 

Prisoner, 57. 

Progress, 79. 

Prophylactic, 289. «' 

Proportion (Law of), 329, 343, 362, 
Proportional economy, 283. 

Props, 330. 

Proteid, Z15 and foil. 

Protose, 7x6. 

Prudery, 337, 363. 

Publicity, 334, 

Pulsation, 36, 

Pulvermacher, 225. 

Punch-Ball, xgi. 

Purity, 52, 141, 326 and foil. 


139- 


‘Quack,* 382. 

Questions, 25c* 

Quincy (Presiaent), 269. 

R 

Ralston Health Club, 33, 64-,65, 194, 172. 
Reading, 253 and foil,, 355. 

Red, 133, 154, 163 and foil. 

Reforms, .394 ; and see National Educa^ 
tion. 

'Reincarnation. 930, 242, 429-430. 

Relative health, 30 and fdl.,-*4xi. 
Relaxing, 192, 203 and foil., 946, 248, 275, 
„ ,345i 351- . 

Keltgion, .74, 230, 941 and foil., 332^ 38a, 
400 and foil., 491 . 

Repetition, 959. 

Repose, 903 and foil. : and tee Sleep. 
Research needed, 43. 

Resistance, 349. 

Responsibility, 955, 497 and folf. 

R<sum€e 252. 

RheumatiMn, 216 : and sec ‘ Uric Acid.’ 
Rhythm, 244 and foil. 

Ridicule, 364. 

Rivers compared, 89-90. 

Room kept sacred, 331 . 

Rousseau, 205. 

Rules for exercise, 282 and folL 

8 

136. 


Sacriiice. 375. 

St. Martin (Alexis), 
SaiotSi 7s and foil* 




rS^icyratla, 130 an<l foil., 331. 

Salisbury treatment, 297. 

SalVi23*„*3p, 319* 

Sample hour, 58*5r. 

Saticiow, 14a, 182, 41®* 

Scent, 146 ; and see Odours 
Schools, 386; 

•Science of Exercise, 180 and foil. 

Science of judging by results, rSOi 
Scott (Sir W.), 37a, 377. ^ f 

Scouting, ao, 1291 242 : and see Individual 
Choice. 

Sedatives, 2x3 ; and see Stiin'ulants. 

(in imagination), 272. 

B^lt (higher), 23,347- # 

■ belt-.K.uv/iiy, 249, 242 ; and see lndi\.dual 
(Choice. 

Self-consciousness, 347. 

Self-control^ 204 and foil. 

Sclf-cOrrection, ^5- 
Sdf-rlenial, 194, 375. 

Self-dUrespect, 40J and foil. 

.Self-help, 41, 235, 371. 

Self-mussagc, iSy and fol. 

Self-respect, 332 and foil., 408 .and foil. 
Self-satisfiiction, 411. . 

''%elf-suggestion, 208 .md foil., 270 and foil, 

305- 

Selfishness, 343 and foil., 36C. 

Senses, 262, 277. 

Sheets (^vet), 144 and foil 
Shoe, 69. 

Shbuldei's, 200. 

Simplification, 92-93. 

Singing, 214. 

Sitting l^usition, 198-199, 206. 

Sitz-bath, 143. 

Shopping, tga. 

Slackness, 406. 

Sleep, ii’S; 210, 343 : and see 203 and foil. 
Sleeplessness, 353 and foil. 

Slow eating, 1 10 and foil., 298. 

Smells, 224. 

Society, 332, 

Socks, 152. 

Soda, 130 and foil. 

Sounds, 1 1 land foil. 

Specimen hour, 58-59' 

Spine, 199, 200, 

.Spiritual meaning, 94-95. 

, Spiritual person, 72 and foil 
Sponge, X4 l6. 

Sprays, t4S. 

^ Spurzheim, 342. .. 

* Stajidin 1 position, 200 and foil. 

Starch, 122 and foil., 311 and foil. 
Startihg-exercises, 191-192. 

Starting-poims of interest, 241 and foil. 
Statuettes, 274' ^ „ . 

Stimulants, 34, 39, 120 and loll., 134 and 
■ foil., 213, 31S and foil. 

Stimulomania, 315 and foil. § 


Stpckings, 152. 

Stomach-tube, 2^1. 

Student (anaemic), 73* 

Study, 247 hud foil. 

Sub-ajpscious mind, 80, 233 and foil. 
Sugar, 3x7. ^ „ 

Saggesuon, x^, 209, 272 and foil. 
Sun-baths, X49. 


Sitnday, 34ti 4(^ 42 it 


^Sanslnne, 139, 159 rnd foil. 
Super^CoDsciotm Mind, 233 and foU. 
Supplementary exercises, X95, 

Su^eqns, 396. 

Simmmtng, 192. 

Sydenham, 294. 

Symbols, 334 and foil. 

Symptoms confused witlf causes, 82, 349^ 

.T 

Table of Foods, tifi. 

Tanner (Dr.),' 102. 

Tea, 122,135. 

Teaching others, 254. 

Tc.»s from grains, etc., 124, 140^ 
Teetotallers, 316 and foil. 

Temperance, ' 316 and foil. : and see 
Moderation. 

Temperature, 37. 

Temptation, 336, 349. 

.Tests of Health, 31 an J foil. 

Theology, 240 : and see Religion. 
Theosophy, 48. 

Therniuluine, 148, 220. 

Thoughts, 229 and foil. : and see Concen- 
tration, Imagination, etc. 

Time, 281 and foil., 374 and foil. 

Time for Eating, 109-xio. 

Tobacco, 120, 136-137, 316. 

Tone, 378. 

Towels, 145, 

Tree, 34, 

Trial by individuals, 45 and foil. : and see 
Individual Trial. 

Trine (R.), 230. 

Trotting, 303. 

Trunk-exercise, 30a. 

Trusts, 39, 370. 

Turkish Baths, 31Z. 

Two-meal plan, 97 and foil. 

Two minds, Bo : and see Sub-conscicus. 

U 

Unfair trial, 48 and foil. 

Universal law.s, 4x8. 

Unripeness, 366. 

‘Uric acid» 37, 76, 83, x20-xax, 31;, 
and foil., 398. 

Use of knowledge, 256, 373. 

Use to be found, 3x8, 373. 

V 

Variety in food, txo, 119. 

* Vegetarianism,' 28, 48, 123. 

Vengeance, 346. 

Ventilation, 384 ; see Air. 

VM«t, 163. 

Vivekinanda, X4‘»S» 3*i 45» S*» 02 , 

Z07, Z78, 204 and foU., 208, 254, s.v.4 
and foil., 27s, 146, 35X, 380, 405* 

w 

Wallace (Mr. J.),|a2.i23, 159- . 

Washing, 58, 94-9fi *41 and foil, 14^: iuuj 
see Wfter. 

Water, 94':95i attd’lisS and foU., 
aaa. 334- ' *" 




Mb 


C44 and JS»ll 

Winslow (I^ ForbesX x6o, '* 

Wbeat'tea, 140* 

When to eat, xo^^zxo. 

WUman s, 94 and fol^, 76, ia6, 174, aaS 
#54, 270, 341, 3$6. 

Wilson (Dr.), 117, 222. 

Wtte*nettmg, 173. 

Women, ^3^,1367. 


Wood(H.)t 3a3> 300 And M, 

Wotk«OrulesoOi >49 tind 338. 

Worry, a«9, 281, >90 and foil, 338 and 
348 and foil. 

%Ue(Sir. J.),i6o, 

* ' Y 

Yeast, X34. 

Yellow, 133, *63 and foil. • 

Yeo (Dr. B.\ 104. 

Yoga«practiee, 14, X07, ^>*333 : and seo 
Vivekfinanda. 
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mSfkKS BY euSTACB Mlt^ MA* 

Tl^ts Chutmpim ; ^C<M fBgf^ f 

4 *fMteur M^rput Chmj^im AimO^ 

_.., ,,, 

Th 4 Training: of ^Jio Body. <Third Thousand.)* $onner«^ch<Mii (a^jd- 
Pution). 7b. 6d. Ot exceptional value *’ — Sfidn^im. Says the 

fttUest and mostVfjtt.atewhrd on this subject up to dal 6 .**r-* 4 i^mids\ 
Le$»om in Lawn Tenma. (Fourth Thousand) Upcott Gill (and 
Scribner), js* <* An invaluable hclp/’-^-^m^/ Athletic 
The' Gaixife of Squash. (Just Fuldibhed.) George Bell k Sons (and 
|. K. Tayjior). as. 

ISu^e, BhH^ and Diet; : A Plea for Simpler Foods. (Third EdPior 
SoDuenschem (and the Macmillaa Co.), Ss, 66 , *‘A remarkable 

booL "* — Lmgnuxtis Ma^azmSk ^ 

Bel:ter Food fgt Boys, (Just Pubiished). G. Bell & Sons (and the 
Macmillan Co.), is. ^‘Pjwents and schoolmasters will do well to 
study It cardblly.”— W^ld, 

How to Prepare Essays, Lectures, Articles, Books, Speeches, and * 
Letterfc M (Second Edition). Rivmgton (and Dutton). 6s. net 
Cramili|t»with useful -^Oxfofd Mu^azim, 

How to PememlTer: without Memory>System$ and if^tb them 
(Fourth Thousand) Warne k, Co. as. 6d. Thoroughly sound ant] 
Practical '-^Bradford Ohersn^, 

A Hiatory of Rome to 500 A 0 . ; with over a hundred Essays, etc 
Grant Richards (and Puttoh). 8s, 6d. *‘M« Miles wntcs with 

knowledge, clearness, and vivacity.” — Gleibe, 

H^w to learn Philology —^okhanschein (and F. E. Grant). 5s net 
Verj useful and suggestive^ A rich mine of models for questions and^ 
ans^eis 

The Teaching of Jeeus To-dhy. Grant Richards (and F. E. Qrantk 
is 6d. net. “Dignified, modern, and intensely poweifub”— 

Scheol Afa^zine, » ^ 

liatbemattcai Law k ^e $pH|lual.Wofld. George Bell & Sons (and 
the Macmillan Co.), if ‘*H%hly ^ Brnme^ham 

Gasefte, v jl 

Failures of Vegetarianism^ Soncenschem (had Putt on )i U yi. 

and suggestive, ”-^,S5fV/^vra», jfc^ ^ 

THE E.H,M, MEM.-nOLpER AMP MEMORY. f||LWeR, Boi^ 
fomjilete, with l,aoo Cards, tod Instr«( 3 ;t>*>*>** k Sons, 62 

Berner^ Street, Umdon* W, Complete^ m bihdsome gretn polisheu 
case, with cover, los, dd. (Mc|Iagh, Mm York). 

THE BALL-GAME ISXfeRCiSER. (Pat^ 
lawn Tennts, etc. Messes^ Prwer 
London. 7s 

Avenues to Ifedth : hulA Phy 4 cAl nuAI 
Dutton). 4 s* 
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